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PREI’ACE. 


Though it is presumed that the reader will meet 
with nothing in the following pages but what the 
title prepares him' for, it is very probable that he 
will look for several topics which, in works of this 
kind, are commonly discussed, but in the present are 
.omitted. It may be proper, therefore, to state briefly 
the natiir'e and kbpe of the work. 

The course of the great controversy which has been 
so long agitating the Church of England must have 
impressed the attentive observer with the importance 
of a scientific acquaintance, especially on the part of 
the clergy, with the fundamental differences ’between 
Romanism and Protestantism, as opposite systems 
of dogmatic theology. This branch of study, so 
proper to a Protestant church, had, for various 
reasons, fallen into neglect, until circumstances, which 
have become matter of history, forced it upon public 
attention. Among these reasons may be mentioned 
the historical, rather than doctrinal, character of 
our theology— the absence, hitherto at least, in this 
country of a learned, if not of an aggressive, Romanism, 
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such as exists abroad, and there calls forth a corre- 
sponding activity on the part of Protestant theologians 
— and, not least, the indiiference, not to say positive 
aversion, which, since the time of Laud, has been 
exhibited towards evangelical Protestantism, the real 
antagonist of Eomanism, by a large and influential 
section of the English clergy. 

The consequences of this neglect have been such as 
might have been expected. In its earlier stages the 
tractarian movement appeared to have gained a com- 
plete triumph on the ground of historical and philo- 
sophical disquisition. Men were taken by surprise, 
and arguments appeared convincing simply because 
they were not familiar to the minds of those to whom 
they were addressed. Our younger clergy especially, 
unversed in the study of the Romish controversy, 
were seduced in numbers by the attractive, and to 
them novel, guise in which the reasonings of Bellarmin 
and Bossuet were re-produced, and imbibed Romish 
principles without suspecting the source whence the 
poison was derived. 

That this state of things should continue is neither 
creditable nor safe. The nation, indeed, has uttered 
its judgment on the momentous questions at issue 
with a voice which cannot be mistaken; but, in 
times like ours, we need something more than the 
protest of a healthy Christian instinct, such as the 
laity of this country have given expression to, against 
the errors of the church system. The adherents of 
the Reformation, if they would maintain their ground 
amidst the various opposing influences which sur- 
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round them, must be prepared, not only to contend 
zealously for the apostolic faith, hut to justify, both to 
themselves and to others, their adherence thereto. If 
Protestantism sho-w itself incapable of wielding any 
other weapons than those of popular declamation, it is 
to be feared that, in an inquiring age like our own, 
when every system is undergoing a process of sifting, 
it will be compelled to abandon the field to its an- 
tagonists, whether Romish or rationalistic. In short, 
an intelligent and scientific study of the doctrinal 
differences between ourselves and Rome appears to 
be at the present time peculiarly needful; and if 
upon any section of our Church this duty seems to 
be more incumbent than upon others, it is that to 
which the epithet of evangelical has, whether rightly 
or wrongly, been attached, and which, as recent 
events have abundantly shown, is the natural an- 
tagonist of Rome. 

It may be thought that, the immediate danger 
which menaced the Church of England having passed 
away, a discussion of this kind is no longer op- 
portune; but, independently of the subject’s being 
one of permanent and universal interest, it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that, because the leaders 
of the movement have passed over to a more congenial 
territory, the principles which they inculcated with 
such zeal and success within our own pale have dis- 
appeared with them. Those principles, by whatever 
name they may be called, whether Catholic, or Church, 
or Sacramental, are still rife amongst us, and in 
active operation : in truth, the contest between >fevan- 
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gelical and ecclesiastical Christianity is as old as the 
Gospel itself, and may be expected to continue to the 
end of time. Moreovei-, it is impossible to overlook 
the significance of the recent attitude which the 
Church of Rome has assumed within these dominions. 
Politically she has experienced a signal repulse ; but 
there is every reason to expect that a systematic 
assault will be made by theologians of her commu- 
nion, of a higher grade than the conti’oversialists 
best known in this country, on the foundations of 
Protestantism, which it will need every weapon of 
argument and research successfully to meet. 

To call attention to this field of theological inquiry, 
hitherto too much neglected amongst us, is the object 
of the following work. The chief aim of the writer 
has been to bring out fully to view the ultimate 
doctrinal principles which lie at the root of each 
system respectively; and to point out how these 
principles naturally give rise to the visible results 
with which the world is familiar. Hence it is that 
several questions, the determination of which depends 
chiefly upon an investigation of facts, — such as the 
alleged supremacy of the Bishop of Rome in the fourth 
or fifth century, or the alleged invalidity of our English 
orders — are but briefly touched upon; while an un- 
usually large space is devoted to purely doctrinal 
discussions. Indeed these discussions may be thought 
to occupy too large a space by those who do not bear 
in mind that the topic of the Church is, in fact, an 
epitome of the whole Romish controversy, all the 
other differences of view on original sin, justification, 
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and the sacraments, here combining to produce a 
single result. To this abstract mode of treating the 
subject the writer has been led, partly from a con- 
viction that too much stress has been laid upon the 
external, to the overlooking of the interior, points of 
difference between us and Rome, and partly because 
our theology is as rich in historical refutations of 
the pretensions of the Papacy as it is barren in 
expositions of the doctrinal grounds on which the 
system rests. 

The ground assumed throughout is that of evan- 
gelical Protestantism, the Protestantism of Luther, 
Calvin, and our own reformers, as distinguished from 
the political, eclectic, and rationalistic systems which, 
at different times, have taken its place. The latter 
systems, which often exhibit as wide a divergency 
from the genuine teaching of the reformers as that 
of Trent itself, have been frequently tried, and found 
of no power to withstand the encroachments of the 
adversary. From the time of Erasmus downwards, 
the mere negation of Romish doctrine has proved 
insufficient for this purpose; and if in the conflict 
which appears to be impending between us and our 
ancient opponent, we are to come off victorious, it 
must be by taking our stand on the positive doctrines 
of the Reformation. But while the writer has been 
at no pains to conceal the side which he takes, it has 
been his aim to avoid those one-sided representations 
of the opposite system, which only repel the candid 
mind, and, by the reaction of sentiment Avhich they 
occasion, do ixiore injury than good to the cause of 
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truth. To maintain that Eomanism is not even a 
form of Christianity, can serve no good purpose, and 
is to overlook the essential distinction between faith, 
however imperfectly informed, and unbelief. A dis- 
passionate impartiality in comparing the system of 
Trent ■with our own, and a promptitude to acknow- 
ledge whatever merits or defects may exist on each 
side, are quite compatible with a hearty conviction of 
the fundamental truth of Protestantism; and these 
qualities it has been throughout the desire of the 
■writer to cultivate. Indeed, the scientific character 
of the work would, of itself, have rendered any ex- 
aggerated statements, or appeals to popular feeling, 
out of place. 

It is proper to apprize the reader that one di-vision 
only of the controversy on the subject of the Church 
— ^viz. the nature and constitution of the Christian so- 
ciety — is here discussed ; the authority of the Church, 
and the various questions relating to tradition and the 
rule of faith, not entering into the plan of the work. 
The arrangement adopted may be briefly stated. In 
the first book an attempt is made to fix the true idea 
of the Church — that is, to determine whether it is, as 
the Eomanist would have it, primarily an external in- 
stitution; or, as Protestantism teaches, a society 
which has its true being or differentia within. If the 
discussion should here seem unnecessarily extended, 
it must be remembered that this question lies at the 
very root of the controversy, and, moreover, is not 
often found discussed by our own divines in a satis- 
factory manner. The second book is devoted to the 
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consideration of the predicates, or attributes, of the 
Church, as expressed in the Catholic creeds, and in 
the rival confessions. The third book contains an 
exposition of the differences between us and Rome on 
the subject of the Christian ministry. On each head 
the plan pursued has been, first, to determine from 
the authenticated statements of each party what the 
real point at issue is, and then to examine to which 
side truth inclines. 

With respect to the labours of the learned in this 
department of theology, it has already been observed 
that amongst ourselves it has not been much culti- 
vated. We have treatises against Romanism in 
abundance, but it has not occurred to the writer to 
meet with any work in English theology (Bishop 
Marsh’s small treatise excepted) the professed object 
of which is to institute a scientific comparison be- 
tween the doctrinal confessions of the two great 
sections of the Christian world. Neither does the 
valuable work of Field on the Church, nor the more 
recent treatise of Mr. Palmer, supply this defect : the 
latter work, indeed, though containing much valuable 
information, is by no means calculated to introduce 
the reader to an acquaintance with the essential 
points of difference between Romanists and Protest- 
ants. Abroad the case has been different. The 
labours of the philosophical school of Romanists, 
represented by Moehler, De Maistre, and others, have 
had the effect, especially in Germany, of calling into 
the field many eminent theologians of the opposite 
party; among whom may be mentioned Baur, Ne- 
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ander, and Nitzsch. No one can peruse the writings 
of either side without profit ; and to Nitzsch’s ex- 
cellent reply to Moehler, in particular, the present 
writer desires to acknowledge his obligations for some 
of the profoundest remax’ks on the opposite systems 
which this age has produced. 

A copious table of contents — or rather analysis of 
the work — has been prefixed, which, it is hoped, Avill 
also serve the purpose of an index. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

The controversy on tlic subject of the Church, as a 
distinct topic of theology, owes its existence, like the 
other questions in dispute between Romanists and 
Protestants, to the great religious movement of the 
sixteenth century. Admitting this, we must, how- 
ever, be on our guard against the common, but erro- 
neous, supposition, that the sentiments which upon 
this, as well as the other points of controversy, found 
a mouth-piece in Luther and Melancthon, and were 
afterwards embodied in the Protestant confessions, 
had been, up to that time, unknown among Christians, 
and were subjective peculiarities of the first Re- 
formers. The truth is, that, from the very first, 
Romanist and Protestant tendencies simultaneously 
manifested themselves, and are found to co-exist, not 
only within the pale of the same Catholic Church but 
in the same individual minds ; of which, as regards 
the pai’ticular topic under discussion, the nature and 
constitution of the Church, Augustin, in his writings 
against the Ponatists, is a remarkable instance. It is 

B 
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hard to say which of the great contending parties of 
Christendom can claim this eminent Father as their 
own; and if candour compels us to admit that, on 
the whole, the Tridentine theory finds the greater 
measure of support in his writings, Protestantism can 
still appeal to them as afibrding a confirmation of its 
own teaching upon more than one of the questions 
which have been raised concerning the nature of the 
Church- In like manner, Tertullian and Jerome 
majq on the subject of the Christian ministry, be 
made to speak the language both of Protestantism 
and Romanism, according as each party selects from 
their writings what it finds most accordant with its 
own system. In saying, then, that the controversy 
on the subject of the Church is the product of the Re- 
formation, we must be understood as only atBrming 
that it then assumed a formal shape, and became one 
of the leading points around which the differences of 
the two systems ranged themselves. Before that era, 
the opposite tendencies, though clearly traceable up to 
the very age of the Apostles, had not yet worked them- 
selves out to their respective results; nor had the 
dominant body, calling itself the Church, become fully 
alive to their essential incompatibility. No formal 
decision having as yet abridged the sphere of dis- 
cursive thought, theologians, according as they in- 
clined more to (what afterwards was called) the 
Protestant, or the Romish, version of Christianity, 
took different sides, and were permitted a consider- 
able degree of latitude in their teaching. Hence the 
appeal of the first Reformers to a general council, as 
the most effectual method of bringing the points at 
issue between themselves and their opponents to a 
satisfactory settlement : they affirmed that they were 
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contending, not against the Catholic Church, hut 
against the Papal party in the Church. Nothing can 
be more contrary to fact than the assertion -which has 
been made, that Protestantism can find no trace of 
itself in ancient Chidstianity.^ 

The explanation of the fact which thus meets us 
in the pages of Church history, is to be found in the 
facility with which antagonistic doctrines will often 
repose side by side in the mind of the individual 
Christian, or in the Church at large, until circum- 
stances occur to bring out their intrinsic opposition. 
Of this, the controversy on the relation of divine grace 
to human agency may be adduced as an instance. It 
may seem to Protestants unaccountable how Augus- 
tin, for example, could have been able to reconcile 
his views upon this point Avith those which he ordi- 
narily, though by no means uniformly, maintains on 
the constitution of the Church ; yet it is certain that 
he Avas unconscious of any contrariety betAveen the 
tAvo. The same Avriter Avho, in controversy Avith the 
Pelagians, speaks not only as a Protestant, but as a 
Protestant of the reformed type as distinguished from 
the Lutheran, is found, Avhen discussing topics con- 
nected with the Church, folloAving out fully the prin- 
ciples of Cyprian ; principles Avhich only needed time 
and culture to develope themselves into the Church 
system of the middle ages. The same juxta-position 
of mutually repulsive tendencies appears in some of 
Augustin’s successors, and even in the Schoolmen. 
The readiest way of explaining the apparent incon- 
sistency, is to suppose that, in the case of these 
eminent teachers of the ancient Church, the relative 
bearings tOAvards each other of the Augustinian doc- 

* Newman’s Essay on Development, p. 6. 
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trines of grace, and of those of the Church system, 
had not as yet been subjected to the action of the 
logical faculty: as Churchmen, they threw them- 
selves into the system in Avhich they had been nur- 
tured, while as Christians they drew their spiritual 
nutriment from the Scriptures; and, for a time, the 
heterogeneous elements of their religious life were 
intermingled, though they could not coalesce. Of 
course, this state of things could not last always. 
When antagonistic principles form part of the same 
system, a collision, though circumstances may retard 
it, becomes at length inevitable ; and the weaker is 
expelled by the more powerful. So it has occurred 
in the Romish Church, with respect to the particular 
doctrines with which Augustin’s name is associated. 
It has at length been perceived that they are out of 
place in the Tridentine system. The affinity between 
Pelagianism and the hierarchical theory has come to 
light, and is recognised. The consequence is, that the 
doctrines which were once tolerated are now deemed 
heretical ; and the history of Jansenism proves how 
much more clearly, since the Council of Trent bi’ought 
out the Romish dogmas into distinct shape, the papal 
theologians have perceived what is compatible, and 
what is not, with their system, than did their prede- 
cessors who lived before the Reformation. 

It must also be borne in mind, that, while, un- 
doubtedly, it was the Reformation tliat gave rise to a 
Protestant, as distinguished from a Romish, doctrine 
of the Church, the controversy upon this subject was 
by no means the real spring of the movement. The 
Protestant conception of the Church follows naturally 
from the doctrine of justification by faith, and must 
sooner or later have been arrived at by the Refor- 
mers : it was the latter doctrine, however, that con- 
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stituted the original ground of contention between 
Luther and his opponents, and neither party was at 
first aware of its pregnant consequences. The Ger- 
man Reformer had, as is well known, no notion, when 
he first opposed the sale of indulgences, of questioning, 
either the authority of the Pope, or the soundness of 
the ecclesiastical system in which he had been bred. 
Long before he emerged from the convent of Erfurth, 
he had become possessed, by the perusal of Scripture, 
of the distinctive doctrine of the gospel : but, at that 
period of his life, he was unconscious of its incompa- 
tibility with the received notions on the subject of the 
Church. Rejoicing in the peace it had brought to his 
own conscience, and satisfied with the liberty which 
he enjoyed of proclaiming it to others, he preached jus- 
tification by faith, that is, the free forgiveness of sin to 
all believers, in the wooden chapel of Wittemberg; 
nor once suspected that the truths which he drew 
from the fountain of the living word, so long sealed 
up, and expounded to his admiring auditory, w'ere 
irreconcilable with the other doctrines of Romanism, 
to which, as yet, he gave his full adhesion. At that 
time, he was a Romanist, preaching Protestant doctrine. 
In the simplicity of his heart, he believed that he was 
advancing nothing but what was agreeable to the mind 
of the Church ; for how could it be supposed that she 
would teach contrary to the word of God ? At this 
early period of his history, Rome bad no more de- 
voted adherent than Luther ; and doubtless, if provi- 
dential circumstances had not ordered it otherwise, 
he would have lived and died, like many a pious monk 
before him, a professed Romanist, but a Protestant at 
heart. It was not, however, destined to be so. The 
system of indulgences, carried out into practice in its 
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grossest form, I’oxised the monk of Wittemberg to a 
vivid consciousness of the import of the great truth 
-which had become the nutriment of his spiritual 
life: he protested publicly against the scandal; but 
still without any intention of impugning the authority 
of the rulers of the Church. At this critical moment, 
it hung in suspense whether or not there would be 
a real, and effective, reformation. Things had come to 
such a pass as to be no longer endurable by the grow- 
ing intelligence of the nations of Western Christen- 
dom ; and intimations, not to be mistaken, were given 
from various quarters, that the Church must either 
voluntaidly reform herself, or submit to be reformed. 
Had her rulers, at Luther’s first appearance, possessed 
the most ordinary share of prudence, had they been 
able to discern the signs of the times, they would, by 
timely concessions, have endeavoured to avert the 
coming storm : they would have corrected the most 
prominent abuses complained of, which they might 
easily have done, and yet have left the principles 
whence those abuses sprang untouched. But infatu- 
ation had fallen upon the pajxal party. Forgetting 
the vast impulse which the invention of printing, 
and the revival of letters, had communicated to 
the European mind, and shutting their eyes to the 
unequivocal symptoms of a gi’owing religious sense 
around them, Leo X. and his counsellors had re- 
course to the expedient, Avhich his predecessoi’s 
had found so effectual, of interposing the shield 
of papal infallibility between the corruptions of the 
Church and their assailants. Instead, therefore, of 
joining issue with Luther on the practice itself which 
had called forth his opposition, the emissaries of Home 
cut short all discussion with the remark, that indul- 
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gences, having been instituted by the Pope in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Scholastic doctors, were 
now a matter of faith, and, as such, must be received 
with unquestioning submission. It was then that, 
for the first time, Luther began to entertain doubts re- 
specting the validity of the Papal claim of infallibility. 
Refusing to submit to so summary a settlement of 
the question, he appealed from the authority of the 
Pope to that of a general council. He soon, however, 
discovei’ed that little was hereby gained; for the 
question immediately presented itself. According to 
what standard of doctrine, and in dependence upon 
what authorities, was such a council to frame its 
decisions ? The advocates of the Papacy might per- 
haps have consented to submit the question in dispute 
to a council in which, as heretofore, the Papal con- 
stitutions, and the Scholastic theology, should be the 
guiding lights ; but Luther, who was well acquainted 
with the spirit of that theology, felt, with increasing 
clearness of conviction as his views of scriptural truth 
became more extended, that in such an assembly his 
cause would be lost. His next demand, therefore, 
was for a council in which Holy Scripture should be 
recognised as the touchstone of doctrinal statements ; 
a demand which, as manifestly striking at the root of 
the received doctrine concerning the authority of the 
Church, was at once rejected by Rome.* 

It was thus that the formal principle of Protestant- 
ism, viz. the supreme authority of Scripture in matters 

* Ceux qui avoient embrasse les opinions de Luther deinandoient 
le concile, h condition que tout j fut decide par le saint Ecriture, 
h, Texclusion de toutes les constitutions des Papes et dela theologie 
Scolastique ; etant bien assures que c’etoit le moyen de defenclre 
leur doctrine. — Sarpi, Hist dtt Cone, dc Trente^ translated by 
Courayer, p. 38. 
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of faith, was gradually arrived at ; not, as may be sup- 
posed, without many a severe struggle on Luther’s 
part against early prepossessions. It has been often 
alleged that, in entering the lists with Eome, he was 
actuated by an impatience of legitimate authority, or 
other unworthy motives ; but the authentic records 
in which he so graphically describes the mental effort 
which it cost him to appear as an opponent of the 
Papal chair sufficiently refute the assertion. Had 
but permission been given him to teach unmolested 
the doctrines which he found in Scripture, he would 
gladly have continued in communion with the bishop 
of Eome : it was by the force of circumstances that 
he was driven first to examine, and then to reject, 
the whole system of which the Papacy is but the 
efflorescence. At the same time, when once the 
principle had been enunciated, that Scripture is the 
supreme authority in controversies of faith, the breach 
between the Papal and the Protesting party became 
irreparable ; for it was no longer a contest about this 
or that doctrine, but about the authoritative source of 
all doctrines : and from this time forward, Protestant- 
ism began to assume the appearance of an independent 
system of doctrine, in opposition to that of Eome. 
The interior links which connect one truth with 
another became the subject of investigation ; theo- 
logical statements were so shaped as to sc^uare with 
the leading doctrine of the system ; and, one by one, 
the chief topics in controversy assumed, under the 
guidance of Scripture, that scientific foi’m in which 
they appear in the Eeformod confessions. There 
were not wanting minds fitted for this peculiar task. 
The Lutheran party had early attracted to itself men 
of high literary attainments, and genuine philosophical 
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spirit; foremost amongst whom stood Melancthon, 
the first to mould the theology of the Reformation, as 
Luther was the instrument of exhibiting its inner 
spirit. Those living truths which Luther felt more 
vividly than he could expound clearly, it was Me- 
lancthon’s province to state formally, to harmonise, 
and to defend. As early as the year 1521, he had 
given to the world a short exposition, according to 
Protestant views, of the chief heads of Christian doc- 
trine, under the title of Loci theologici: it was sub- 
sequently expanded into the fuller, and more complete, 
system of theology which appears under that name 
in the collected edition of his works. From his 
pen proceeded, a few years afterwards, the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg^ and the classical Apology for the 
Confession ; compositions which were adopted as the 
symbols of the Lutheran Church, and in which 
Protestantism, for the first time, appears, not mci'ely 
as a protest against the corruptions of Rome, which 
is its negative side, but, as a positive system, possess- 
ing an organising principle of its own, and not less 
coherent in its structure than the opposite theology 
of the Council of Trent. The Confession of Augs- 
burg may be considered as the basis of all the other 
Protestant symbols. Our Thirty-nine Articles were, 
as is well known, framed after the model which it fur- 
nishes, though in some points they exhibit a Reformed, 
rather than a Lutheran, type. For the service which 
Melancthon thus rendered to the Lutheran Protestants, 
the Reformed Churches of France and Switzerland 
were indebted to Calvin : in whose celebrated work. 
Institutes of Religion, we possess a masterly treatise 
on dogmatical theology, tinged, however, with the 
peculiar views of the great Swiss Reformer. This 
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work exercised a wide-spread, and lasting, influence 
wherever the Eeformed faith was professed ; and can 
never be read without exciting admiration, on account 
of the comprehensiveness of plan, the clearness of 
statement, and the generally judicious treatment of 
the topics discussed, which it exhibits. 

It will be easily conceived that the gradual con- 
solidation of Protestantism, both as a theological sys- 
tem and as a dissident Church, could not take place 
without producing important effects on the opposite 
side. In truth, the Lutheran Reformation gave rise, 
not only to a counter-reformation of a most extensive 
character in the practical system of the Romish 
Church, but to a fixing of those dogmatical foundations 
of the edifice which had hitherto existed as disjecta 
membra, and had been tacitly assumed rather than 
distinctly propounded.* Tridentine Romanism no 
more resembles the popular working of the system in 
the 16 th century, than the Romanism of England is a 
fair specimen of that which prevails in less favoured 
countries. In one point of view, the Council con- 
ferred a real and lasting benefit upon the Church, 
while in another it must be regarded as the grand 
impediment to her return to apostolic Christianity : 
it reformed innumerable abuses, and aimed, not with- 
out success, at introducing, among clei’gy and laity, a 
much higher tone of Christian practice than had pre- 
viously prevailed ; but, at the same time, by trans- 
forming, in avowed opposition to the Protestant 

* The lengthened discussions, the differences of opinion, and 
the difficulty in framing its decrees, which prevailed in the Council 
of Trent, prove how far the dogmatical elements of Bomanism 
were at that time from being positively fixed. — See Sarpi’s Ilistoi'y, 
passim. 
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statements, doctrinal opinions, which had not hitherto 
received a formal sanction, into authoritative decisions 
of the Church, it placed an insuperable barrier between 
the two great divisions of Christendom, and stereo- 
typed, so to speak, the errors of the Church system. 

But while the Eomanism of Trent is as much the 
product of the Reformation as Protestantism itself, the 
questions concerning the Church hold a different 
place in the two systems, as regards the historical 
formation of each respectively. While in Protestant- 
ism it is the inward aspect of Christianity, as con- 
sisting of certain relations between the individual 
Christian and God, expressed in the formula “justi- 
fication by faith,” that pervades the system, and is the 
key to the understanding of it, in Romanism this 
governing, formative, influence belongs to its idea of 
the Church. Protestantism first seized hold of the 
doctrine which expresses the method in which the 
sinner, viewed as an individual, becomes reconciled to 
God ; and therefrom, as a fixed point, proceeded to 
modify, or reject, the current notions respecting the 
nature and authority of the Christian community. 
Romanism, on the contrary, assuming the received 
doctrines on the subject of the Church as a first 
principle, aimed at giving those connected with the 
spiritual life of the individual such a form as should 
make them harmonise with the former. Hence, possibly, 
it is that the Council of Trent has no distinct section 
upon the Churcli ; but however this may be, it is cer- 
tain that the views peculiar to Romanism, on original 
sin, regeneration, and justification, are, not the ante- 
cedents, but the consequents of the doctrine which it 
maintains upon the constitution of the Church ; the 
latter being the organising principle of the whole 
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system. Not only does this appear from a critical 
examination of the Romish formularies in their present 
shap)e, but from the historical facts connected with 
the rise and progress of the Papal system. 

The remains of ancient ecclesiastical literature, 
especially those of the Latin Chui-ch, teach us that 
the great corruption of Christianity, of which Ro- 
manism is the full development, manifested itself, in 
the first instance, not in the doctrines which relate 
to the spiritual life of the individual, but in those 
comiected with the constitution and authority of the 
Christian society. As it had been predicted by St. 
Paul, the decline from apostolic Christianity began 
with the inti’oduction of two foreign elements — the 
ascetic discipline, and the doctrine of a human priest- 
hood ; the one of heathen, and the other of Jewish, 
origin ; and these had taken deep root, and thoroughly 
impi’egnated the mind of the Church, long before any 
unscriptural views on the subject of justification were 
visible ; at least before any such had been authori- 
tatively propounded. The enemy sowed his tares 
stealthily, and with admirable wisdom. The great 
doctrine of the gospel, so far as the latter is a scheme 
for bringing God and man together, was, for the pi'e- 
sent, left untouched ; but, side by side with it, there 
were silently introduced notions on the nature and 
offices of the Church, in conjunction with which it 
never has existed, or can exist, in its original sim- 
plicity, and which it must either expel or be expelled 
by. The latter I’esult took place by a slow, but ne- 
cessary, process. Already in the pages of Cyprian, 
and even Augustin, the effect of the Church system 
upon their apprehension of the truths which St. Paul 
so earnestly preached is very visible ; and yet it is 
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more negative than positive, more in the way of 
omission than of actual misstatement. The doctrine 
of human merit, in the gross form which it assumed 
in later Romanism, does not appear in their writings ; 
hut the opposite truth is seldom, if ever, heartily 
announced, still less does it occupy that place in their 
theology which the Apostolic Avritings assign to it. 
In the lapse of time, as the Church theory approached 
its maturity, this mere omission of scriptural truth 
gave place to positively erroneous notions : and, un- 
der the fostering influence of the Scholastic theology, 
the Tridentine teaching on the subjects of original 
sin, on justification, and on the merit of good Avorks, 
assumed its present form. We may say, then, that in 
Romanism the doctrine of the Church holds the same 
place which the doctrine of justification by faith does 
in Protestantism : each constitutes the heart of its 
OAvn system, each is the fundamental principle, with 
a continual reference to AAhich the Avork of theological 
reflection and analysis has, on either side, proceeded. 

Prom the foregoing obseiwations it will be seen 
that the Protestant, were it his object to expound his 
OAvn dogmatical system in accordance Avith the actual 
course of its historical formation, would naturally 
begin bj' establishing the doctrine of justification 
by faith; and from this, as from a fixed position, 
advance to the consideration of the other topics in 
dispute betAveen himself and his opponents, pointing 
out, as he proceeds, the relatioiA Avhich they bear to 
each other, and to the central truth of the system. 
Sucli, indeed, is the method commonly pursued by 
Protestant Avriters on dogmatic theology. PolloAving 
in the track of the Apostles’ Creed, they treat, first, 
of the groat objective truths of Christianity, such as 
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the nature of the Divine Being and the Person and 
work of Christ ; then, of the actual application of 
redemption to individuals, or the doctrines of regene- 
ration and justification ; and, in the last place, of the 
Church, or the comnaunity of those who are justified, 
and made childi'en of God by adoption and grace. 
The Bomanist, on the contrary, if he would do justice 
to his cause, must, first of all, make good his posi- 
tion respecting the Church, its constitution and its 
powers ; and, from the vantage ground thus furnished, 
proceed to expound the other distinctive doctrines of 
the Tridentine system. This was clearly perceived at 
the Council of Trent *, and has in general been acted 
upon by writers of the Romish communion. It is 
not without a sense of the disadvantage to the argu- 
ment thence arising, that, in the following pages, issue 
is joined with the Romish controversialist upon the 
subject of the Church, before the Protestant doctrine of 
justification has been expounded, and its connexion 
with the former topic pointed out — On the other 
hand, if the object be to select the cardinal point of 
the controversy between Romanists and Protestants as 
that which should be first discussed, then both parties 
must agree in assigning that position to the subject 
before us. Not to mention that, in all discussions con- 
cerning the application of redemption to individuals, 
the existence of the Church must be presupposed, 
for it is by means of the Church, as an instrument, 

* “ Vincent Lunel, Franciscain, fut d’avis qu’avant que d’dtablir 
pour fondemens de la foi I’Ecriture, et la Tradition, il falloit traiter 
de I’Eglise, qui eat le fondement principal de tout, puisque c’est 
d’elle que I’Ecriture rcfoit son autorit^ selon cette parole si c41ubre 
de S. Augustin, ‘ Qu’il ne croiroit point It I’Evangile, s’il n’y 4toit 
oblige par I’autorit^ de I’Eglise.’” — Sarpi, i. 260, 
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that the Avork of Christ is carried on in the AYorld ; 
and that, under this head of controversy, the essential 
differences of the tAvo systems reach their culminating 
point, and assume their most decided aspect of op- 
position; it is, obviously, but reasonable that the 
great question concerning the source of revelation 
and the ultimate authority in matters of faith, should 
be settled, before an attempt is made to determine 
Avhat is, and what is not, the pui'e doctrine of Christ. 
But it is plain that this question cannot be discussed 
without a continual reference to the conception which 
each party respectively entertains of the nature 
and authority of the Church, and of its relation to 
Scripture. In making good his doctrine concerning 
the Church, the lloinanist virtually proves all the 
other dogmas of his system; and even the Pro- 
testant cannot satisfactorily set forth the proof of 
his formal principle viz. the supreme authority of 
Scripture in matters of faith, Avithout touching upon 
the characteristics of that spiritual society which 
existed before the Noav Testament Avas Avritten, to 
Avhich the Christian Scriptures Avere addressed, and 
betAveen Avhich, as the “ Avitness and keeper ” of the 
Divine Word and the Word itself, thei’c is a divinely 
established connexion Avhich never cun be safely dis- 
solved. To this Avo may add, that it is as embodied 
in a living Church system that Jlomanism has ever 
produced the greatest impression upon nations, and 
individuals. On this side chicdly it is, that the system 
of Trent has exhibited its poAver to draAV over to 
itself the unstable, and the ill-informed. In fact, if avc 
examine the histoiy of the various cases of conversion 
toliomanism Avhich have occurred amongst ourselves, 
we shall find that, in almost every instance, it Avas 
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the imposing aspect which the Church of Eome pre- 
sents, as a visibly organised body under one visible 
head, and the pretensions which she puts forward to 
a divine commission to pronounce authoritatively 
upon questions of doctrine, that principally weighed 
with the converts, and led them to take the step 
which they have taken. These pretensions, on the 
other hand, are the real impediment in the way of 
a reconciliation between the two great divisions of 
Christendom : it is against the claims of the Church 
of Eome, as a church, that Protestants must go on 
protesting, until they are abandoned. A Church may 
be disfigured by serious corruptions in doctrine and 
in pi’actice, but as long as it does not claim for itself 
infallibility, that is, make its very corruptions part 
and parcel of Christianity, there is hope of its being 
reformed; and, meanwhile, its imperfections may, 
and indeed ought to be, borne with by those bred 
within its pale. The abuses of the ecclesiastical 
system of the sixteenth centuiy, grievous as they 
were, would not of themselves have justified the Pro- 
testants in separating from the communion of Home. 
But when the claim to infallibility was authoritatively 
put forth, and the plainest practical abuses thereby 
invested with a character of immutability, and even 
of sanctity, no alternative was left to those who had 
become convinced that the practices in question were 
corruptions but to secede from her communion. The 
same claim, which has not as yet been abandoned, 
interposes, at this day, an impassable barrier between 
us and Eome. On the whole, then, a comparative 
view of the two systems will most fitly commence 
with a discussion of their differences on the subject 
of the Church. 
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These preliminaiy observations upon the historical 
bearings of the subject about to be discussed, conduct 
us to an important inquiry, without some notice of 
which it would be improper to advance further ; — 
viz. What are the authentic sources whence we are 
to derive our knowledge of Romanism and Pro- 
testantism, respectively ? 

It will be obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that 
Scripture is not, directly, one of these sources. 
Scripture is the common treasure of all Christians ; 
the common record which both parties recognise, and 
wherein each thinks it discovers the peculiarities of 
its own system. Por no Romanist has as yet ad- 
vanced so far as to admit that Scripture is opposed 
to the doctrines of his Chui'ch ; at most, he maintains 
that it is an imperfect, or an obscure, record of the 
Christian faith, and needs the aid of tradition, or 
development, to supply its deficiencies. Scripture, 
too, from its structure, and from the place Avliich it 
holds, or ought to hold, in the Church, is manifestly 
unfitted, as it was never intended, to furnish us with 
dogmatical expositions of the Christian faith, much 
less of the faith of any party in the Church. The 
Church had her faith within, and could have given 
expression to it, before the New Testament was 
written: — the latter was added, to be a perpetual 
touchstone, or standard, whereby she is to try her 
faith, and correct any deviations which it may exhibit 
from the spirit of Apostolic Christianity. Scripture, 
therefore, is not a protest against certain specific 
errors, whether Romanist or Protestant, but against 
all forms of error, which may, to the end of time, 
prevail in the Church. The very place of supremacy 
whicli the Word of God holds in the Church, unfits it 

c 
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to be the symbol of any party : — it presents a record 
not so much of -what the Chui’ch does, as of what she 
ought to, believe ; it exhibits the pure pattern of 
Apostolic Christianity, to which all churches should 
endeavour to conform themselves. The Protestant, 
therefore, will search in vain in Scripture for a dog- 
matical exposition of the points in which he differs 
from the Church of Rome, just as he will in vain 
search there for a categorical expression of his faith, 
as it is opposed to Arian and Socinian errors. Both 
in the one case and in the other, he will feel himself 
bound to prove from Scripture what he holds as 
matter of faith, but he cannot, as a Pi'otestant or 
as a Trinitarian, take Scripture immediately, and 
say. This is an exposition of what I believe. It is 
also to be remembered, that, to claim Scripture di- 
rectly as a record of what we hold in opposition to 
Romanism, is, not only to detract from the sacredness 
of the inspired writings, but to affirm that we have 
succeeded in reproducing amongst ourselves a perfect 
representation of Apostolic purity, both in doctrine 
and practice; an assumption which we are not justi- 
fied in making. To be continually approximating to 
the idea of a Church presented in Scripture is our 
bounden duty; but it is not permitted us to say that 
we have actually reached that ideal; for this would 
be equivalent to making the imperfections under 
which our system may be labouring part of Scripture 
itself. We must carefully limit the sense of the 
celebrated aphorism, “ The Bible alone is the religion 
of Protestants,” or we shall possibly be led into 
dangerous error : for it is a dangerous error to affi- 
liate our particular creed directly upon Scripture, so 
as to make the latter responsible, not only for every 
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sentiment therein expressed but, even for the form 
of words in which it is expressed. If, by the apho- 
rism above-mentioned, be meant, that the Bible is 
with Protestants the ultimate authority in matters of 
faith, its truth is undeniable; for whatever we hold 
as Protestants we hold because wc believe it can be 
proved by Holy Scripture: but if the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed be, that Sci'ipture is Pro- 
testantism, and Protestantism Scripture, the assertion 
is not true, and what is more, is an unwarrantable 
assumption. Protestantism, as a system of doctrine, 
may have many defects which need, like the errors of 
Pomanism, to be coiTected by a reference to Scrip- 
ture. The Inspired Word itself must be jealously 
guarded from such an identification with theological 
systems, which have been built up by the operation of 
the logical faculty, as would place both on the same 
footing of authority. 

Equally obvious is it, indeed it need hardly be 
observed, that the three oecumenical creeds contribute 
nothing towards enabling us to ascertain the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Romish, and the Reformed, 
Churches. They, like Scripture, arc the common 
property of both parties, — the expression of their 
common Christianity, — the ground upon which they 
must both unite against the common enemy — Ra- 
tionalism, or infidelity. An agreement of both parties 
in the great objective truths of Christianity, as ex- 
pressed in the creeds, must be pre-supposed, if we 
are to understand clearly the point of divergence : — 
otherwise, we shall be wasting our time in contending 
about first principles. Protestants may not arrive at 
their belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, or of 
the doctrines expressed in the creed, by the same 
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road ■whicli Komanists take; but if tliey do accept 
the Scriptures as the Word of God, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity as part of that Word, it is enough : it is 
comparatively of little consequence how they came by 
their faith. Romish controversialists are constantly 
forgetting this, and asking us, how wo prove the 
inspiration of Scripture, &c. ? They might as well go 
back further, and ask us how we prove the existence 
of a God. There is a certain portion of ground 
common to both parties, to dispute about which is 
wholly irrelevant to the questions on which they are 
really divided. Moreover, for either party to adopt 
the three creeds as its symbol, is to ignore the 
existence of its opponent. If we choose to forget 
that the Reformed and the Romish Churches are 
existing realities, and imagine ourselves to be living 
in the 4th century, we may adopt this course; 
otheinvise, it is an illusion, and a dangerous one. 
The supposition upon which it is really based is, 
that there are no essential differences between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism, or, in other words, that 
wo may reunite ourselves to the Church of Rome, 
without forfeiting our position as a Protestant Church. 
Nothing can be more suicidal than the attempts which 
have been made in certain quarters to substitute, as 
the symbol of the English Chiu'ch, the throe creeds 
for the thirty-nine articles; as if the former comj)ri.so 
everything which distinguishes us as a Church. So 
far forth as we are a Christian Church, as distin- 
guished from Socinians, Jews, and Mahometans, the 
ancient creeds are our symbols ; but they are not so, 
so far forth as we are a Reformed Church, for they 
contain no protest against the peculiar errors of 
Rome. 
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Nor, again, are we warranted in regarding the 
private wriUngs of the reformers or their opponents, 
whether English or foreign, as authentic sources of 
information on the ditferences of the two great sec- 
tions of Christendom. True it is that, as helps to 
ascertaining the real points at issue, the writings of 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Zuinglius, and of our 
own reformers, on the one hand, — and of Bellarmin, 
Bossuet, and Moehler, — on the other, are very valu- 
able: but it is manifest that no statement of any in- 
dividual writer, however eminent, can in fairness be 
attributed to the Church to which he belongs, unless 
indeed the latter have formally adopted it. Had this 
rule been observed by both parties, how much useless 
controversy might have been avoided ! The Bomish 
theologians are careful to discriminate between the 
unauthorised speculations of their writers, and the 
formal decrees of their Church : let them accord 
to their opponents the same measure of equity which 
they claim for themselves. If Luther or Calvin 
have made some rash assertions, what is that to the 
reformed Churches ? those Churches must be judged 
by their authentic declarations, and by notliing else. 
Yet so little has this rule of equity been attended to 
that, in the latest work of any consequence on the 
Romish side of the controversy, that of Moehler, 
the citations by which he attempts to justify his 
description of Protestantism are, for the most part, 
drawn, not from the accredited formularies of the 
reformed Churches, but from the works of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Zuinglius. 

To speak of any individual, such as Luther or Cal- 
vin, as being the creator of the German, or the Swiss, 
Protestant Church, is wholly to misunderstand the 
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place which the chief reformers occupied in the 
movement of the 16th century. In all great revolu- 
tions of this kind, whether political or religious, a 
preparatory work has been long going on, previous 
to the actual outbreak : passions have been long 
smouldering, sentiments fermenting in the mass, 
which only awaited some j^Q'rticular circumstance 
to call them forth into pi’actical energy. In the 
ordinary course of things, the office of igniting the 
train falls to some individual, providentially raised 
up and specially qualified for this purpose, in whom 
the common sentiment embodies itself, and finds a 
mouth-piece. So it was at the period of the Keform- 
ation. For a length of time, the Germanic nations 
had chafed impatiently under the Papal yoke, and to 
religious minds the corruptions of the Church had 
become intolerable. The invention of printing, and 
the revival of classical learning, had given a decided 
impulse to liberty of thought. Under such circum- 
stances, when Luther appeared, he appeared, not as 
a mere individual promulgating peculiar doctrines 
of his own, but as the embodiment of the feelings 
which had long pervaded the sounder portion even 
of the Church itself. If, therefore, it be true that with- 
out a Luther the Reformation might not have taken 
place, it is also true that Luther was not the creator 
of the Protestant Church : he was quite as much 
led by, as he led, the spirit of the age. He was 
merely the appointed instrument of bringing matters 
to a head ; a vent for the expression of sentiments 
which were becoming more and more general, and 
difficult of suppression. Hence it is, that while the 
works of the principal reformers are undoubtedly 
very valuable, as presenting a view of the interior 
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spirit of Protestantism, they can by no means be con- 
sidered authentic sources of information respecting 
the faith of the Protestant Churches. If Luther, 
Melancthon, and Calvin, were the foremost individuals, 
still they were but individuals, in the work of reform- 
ation. To illustrate, to explain statements other- 
wise ambiguous, or to supply defects in the authentic 
formularies, the writings of the reformers may pro- 
perly be applied ; but no argument can be founded 
upon them. The same observations of course apply 
to the great ■^vriters of the Romish communion. In 
the works of Bcllarmin, for example, much light is 
thrown upon several points which are either obscurely 
treated, or Avholly passed ovei', in the symbols of the 
Romish Church : but the statements of that eminent 
writer arc his own, and his Church must not be held 
responsible for all that ho advances. 

The question then recurs, Where shall we find 
Protestantism and Romanism authentically set forth ? 
There remains but one, and that indeed the true, 
soiu'cc of information upon the subject ; — viz. the 
public confessions, or symbols, in which the opposite 
parties have respectively embodied their sentiments. 
It will be evident, from what has been said, that 
‘nothing can, in fairness, be attributed to either party 
but what is, either expressly or by fair implication, 
contained in these symbolical documents. With a 
brief mention of the principal of them, both Romanist 
and Protestant, these introductory remarks shall be 
brought to a close. 

The Church of Rome has, strictly speaking, but 
one document of a symbolical character, viz. the 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. Soon 
after it became evident that the Protestants of Ger- 
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many could not be put down by force, men’s minds 
turned to a general council, as the only means left 
of restoring harmony between the two parties. It 
has already been mentioned that, at the beginning 
of the Reformation, Luther and his followers, far from 
opposing such a measure, appealed from the Pope to 
a council ; an appeal, the justice of which Avas admitted 
by the right-minded members of the Papal party. 
But, partly OAving to political obstacles, and partly 
to the reluctance of the successive Popes, from AdriaTX 
to Paul III., to take a step which might endanger 
the Papal authority, the design was not carried into 
effect until the year 1 545. In that year the Council 
was solemnly opened at Trent : but, owing to the 
frequent interruptions which occurred in its sittings, 
it was not brought to a conclusion until A. n. 1563. 
It then received the Papal confirmation, and has ever 
since formed the authoritative exposition of the 
Romish faith. It was not to be expected that the 
Protestants would consent to abide by the decisions 
of a Council, over Avhich the Pope Avas to preside, 
and in which the Bishops alone were to have the 
right of voting : and, though summoned to Trent, 
none of their leading theologians repaired to the 
Council. 

The decisions of the Council I’clate, partly to the 
reformation of practical abuses, and partly to doctrine. 
Under the former head, many salutary reforms were 
by it effected, — occasioned, there can be no doubt, 
by the movement on the other side. The doctrinal 
statements of the Council consist of “ Decrees,” Avhich 
contain the doctrines of the Church positively stated, 
and “ Canons, ” in which the opposite views are 
anathematised. It is in these latter clauses that the 
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real points of difFerence are chiefly to be found ; 
the positive statements of the Council being, for the 
most part, moderate in their tone. 

But though the Church of Rome possesses but one 
authoritative symbol of faith, there are certain works, 
of the highest authority in her communion, which 
are very nearly, if not quite, symbolical in their 
character. Among these, the first place is due to the 
Catechism of the Council, which appeared in the year 
1566, soon after the dissolution of that assembly. 
It had been the intention of the prelates there as- 
sembled to draw up a popular exposition of Romish 
doctrine, founded upon the Canons of Trent, to serve 
as a manual for the parochial clergy : but, the Council 
having been dissolved before the design could be 
carried into effect, it was given in charge to three 
eminent prelates to execute the work, which they 
completed in the year 1566. In a literary point of 
view, this Catechism possesses great excellencies. It 
is written in clear and elegant latinity ; and without 
being prolix, embraces every topic of Christian doc- 
trine. It gained, as it well deserved, universal accept- 
ance ; and has ever been regarded as only second in 
authority to the decisions of the Council itself. 

Another document, holding the same place as the 
Catechism, though much inferior in importance, is, 
the Professio Fidei Tridentina. It is merely a short 
epitome of the chief heads of Tridentine doctrine, 
cast into the form of a profession of faith ; to be 
subscribed by those who hold cure of souls in the 
Romish Church. 

In proceeding to enumerate the principal confessions 
of the Protestant Churches, it will net be necessary 
to enter formally into the differences which exist be- 
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tween those of the Lutheran, and those of the Re- 
formed, Chm’ches. As against Rome, they all agree 
in certain fundamental particulars. 

Of the Lutheran formularies the principal is the 
Confession of Augsburg^ the groundwork of all the 
other Protestant symbols. It was composed by Me- 
lancthon, and presented to the diet sitting at Augs- 
burg by the Protestant princes, as the exposition of 
their faith. The Romish theologians prepared a repl)’’, 
entitled a Confutation of the Confession, Avhich drew 
from Melancthon a second, and much more extended, 
apologetic statement, entitled. The Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession; a work of the greatest im- 
portance in ascertaining the real points in dispute 
between the Protestant party and their opponents. 
The third symbolical book of the Lutheran Churches 
is, the Articles of Schmalcald, prepared by Luther in 
the expectation of its being presented at a general 
Council to be held at Mantua ; which, however, never 
took place. Luther’s two Catechisms, composed for 
the use of the laity, close the list. 

The Reformed Churches differed from the Lutheran 
in not possessing a common confession recognised by 
all ; each Church framing one for itself, according as 
it inclined to the views of Calvin or Zuinglius, which 
on some points, especially the sacraments, were not 
exactly the same. Of the Refoi’ined Confessions the 
following, arranged (with the exception of the two 
Catechisms placed last) in chronological order, are the 
most important : — 

The three Helvetic Confessions. The first of these, 
commonly called the second, appeared at Rasle A. D. 
1536. In the year 1566, the same confession, much 
enlarged, Avas given to the world, in the name, and 
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with the sanction, of the Swiss Churches, those only 
of Basle and Neufchatel excepted. The third Helvetic 
Confession, by some considered the most ancient of 
all the Protestant symbols, was composed by Oswald 
Myconius, the friend of Zuinglius and OEcolampadius, 
A.D. 1529.* 

Tlie Scotch Confession; the work probably of John 
Knox. It appeared at Edinburgh, a.d. 1560. 

The French Confession {Confessio Gallicana)', pre- 
sented by Theodore Beza, in the name of the French 
Reformed Churches, to Charles IX., a.d. 1561. It was 
afterwards formally adopted at a national Synod, held 
at Rochelle, 157 l.f 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church. 

The Belyic Confession ; sanctioned by various Sy- 
nods, the last of which took place in 1619. 

The Polish Confession^ which goes by the name of 
Declaratio Thorunensis. It was drawn up in 1645, 
with the view of etfecting a reconciliation between 
the Romish, Lutheran, and Reformed Churches of 
Poland; and is perhaps, of all the Protestant con- 
fessions, the most carefully worded and instructive. 

The Heidelberg Catechism : composed by command 
of the Elector Palatine, Frederic TIL, a.d. 1563. It 
was received by the Reformed Churches with universal 
approbation, and in many of them was used as a 
manual for schools. 

The Genevan Catechism ; drawn up by Calvin, 
A. D. 1545. Like the former, it gained a place in 
the Swiss Churches as a manual of instruction for 
youth. 

* See Augusti’a “ Corpus Lib. Symb. Eocles. Ref.” p. 628, 

+ Tb. p. 629. 




BOOK I. 

THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH. 


PART I 

STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


CHAPTER I. 

DKCLARATIONS OF TUE KOMISH AKD TEOTESTANT EOEMULAEIES, 

In this first chapter, such portions of the Romish and 
Protestant formularies, whether formal definitions 
or indirect statements, as may enable us to collect 
what the idea, or conception, of the Church is which 
each party respectively frames to itself, shall be laid, 
at some length, before the reader, whose indulgence 
is craved while this irksome, but necessary, task is 
gone through. The clauses in italics are those in 
which the point of divergency between the two parties 
is most prominently expressed. 

The Council of Trent, — acting perhaps on the sug- 
gestion of some of the theologians present at it, 
viz. that the authority of the Church should be 
treated as a ruled point *, — observes a comparative si- 
lence upon the article of the Church ; at least, presents 
us with no distinct statements or definitions upon the 
subject. But the Catechism of the Council supplies 

* D*autres tenant pour certain et incontestable que par TEglise 
il falloit entendre Tordre ecclesiastiquc; et surtout le concile, et le 
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the deficiency, and gives us a full and accurate ex- 
position of the Komish theory. Comnaenting on the 
aiiiicle of the Apostles’ Creed, “ The Holy Catholic 
Church,” it observes * : — “ That the subject is, for a 
twofold reason, an important one ; first, because the 
prophets, as Augustin remarks, speak more fully and 
clearly concerning the Church than concerning Christ 
himself : and, secondly, because a due understanding 
of this article is the best safeguard against heresy ; 
heresy bemg, not error merely, but error obstinately 
persisted in, in defiance of the decisions of the Church.” 
After various observations upon the meaning of the 
word ecclesia, the distinction between it and the 
synagogue, and the figures “full of mystery,” by 
which it is described in Scripture, the Catechism 
proceeds as follows f : — “ The Church, according to 
St. Augustin’s definition, is the body of the faithful, 
dispersed throughout the world ; a definition, how- 
ever, which is hardly comprehensive enough, inasmuch 
as the Church consists of two parts; the one tri- 
umphant, consisting of the spirits of the departed 
faithful, the other militant, comprehending the faith- 

Pape qui en est le chef, disoient qne I’autoritS de I’Eglise se de- 
voit tenir pour decidde, et que d’en trailer h present, ce soi’oit 
donner lieu de eroire, ou qu’il y avoit sur cela des difficult^s, ou au 
moins que c’dtoit une veritc nouvellement dclaircie, et qui n’avoit 
pas toujours crue dans I’Eglise chretienne.” (Sarpi, tom. i. 
p. 261.) This is the reason why in the discussions of the great 
systematic wi’iters of the middle ages, the schoolmen for example, 
the Church, as such, has no distinct place assigned it. Living 
under the system, and without an antagonist Protestantism, it 
never occurred to them to be necessary to explain, or defend it. 

* Catechism. Cone. Trid. c. x. s. 1. Accurate editions, both of 
this work, and of the decrees of the Council, will be found in 
Streitwolf’s Lib. Symbol. JEccles. CathoL 

t S.8. 
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ful upon earth : ■which, ho'wever, together, constitute 
one and the same Church. In the Church militant two 
hinds of men are comprised, the good and the evil ; 
for though they differ in their life and conversation, 
both are believers {fideles), as professing the same faith, 
and partahing of the same sacraments* The good 
may be discerned, though not -with unerrmg certainty, 
by their fruits : hence (it is remarked in a note) our 
Lord, ■when he commands us to ‘hear the Church,’ 
could not have meant that part of it "which consists 
of the good ; for since this part cannot be certainly 
ascertained, we should, Avere this his meaning, be 
at a loss to know to Avhose judgment we must have 
recourse. The Church, therefore, comprehends both 
good and bad, agreeably to what Scripture says, 

‘ There is one body and one Spirit.’ f With respect 
to the visibility of the Church, it is ‘ like a city set 
upon a hill, Avhich cannot be hid.’ For since it 
nghtfully claims the obedience of all men, it must, of 
necessity, be a conspicuous object, and easily hnownC\ 
With a view no doubt of obviating objections to this 
last statement, the Catechism again reminds us, that 
both good and evil are comprehended in the Church ; 
according to those parables of our Lord which re- 
present it as a net containing good and bad fish, and as 
a threshing floor in which chaff and wheat ai'e found 

* “ Jam in ecclesia mililantc duo sunt hominum genera, bono- 
rum ct iinproborum. Et iraprobi quidem eorundem sacramento- 
rum participes, eandem quoque quam boni fidem profitentur, vita 
ac moribus dissimiles,” (s. 10.) 

t The reader will observe the curious turn which the Cate- 
chism gives to this passage ; as if it was St. Paul's meaning that 
the unity of the Church consists in her comprehending all sorts of 
men within her pale. 

J Nam cum illi ab omnibus parendum sit, cognoscatur necesse 
cst” (s. 11.) 
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mixed together. It is admitted, however, that al- 
though good and evil are equally members of the 
Church, a difference exists between them, analogous 
to that which exists between the living and the dead 
members of the human body. (s. 11.) 

From all this it follows that three classes of persons 
only are excluded from the Church ; unbelievers (i. e. 
heathens, or infidels), separatists, whether they be 
heretics or schismatics, and the excommunicated.* 
With respect to the second class, however (heretics 
and schismatics), we are told that, although not in the 
Church, they ai-e still under its jurisdiction : in conse- 
quence of which they may be brought to judgment, 
anathematised, and punished. With the exception of 
these three classes, aU^ however wicked they may he, 
must he held to be in the Church f : and it is to be espe- 
cially inculcated upon the faithful that the bishops of 
the Church, should they happen to lead vicious lives, 
forfeit thereby none of their spii’itual prerogatives. 

These statements will receive illustration from 
what the Catechism says concerning the properties 
or affections which belong to the Church. These, as 
expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, are three : — Unity, 
Sanctity, and Catholicity : to which the Niceno Creed 
adds another, Apostolicity. “The Church is one, 
because, as the Apostle says, there is ‘ one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism ; ’ but, more especially, because it 
has one invisible Ruler, Christ, and one visible, viz. 
the occupant, for the time being, of the chair of St. 


* “ Ex quo fit, ut tria tantummodo liominum genera ab ca ex- 
cludantur, primo infidelos, deinde bmretioi et scbismatici, et pos- 
tremo excomniunicali.” (s. 12.) 

t “De osoteris autem, quamvis improbis et scelei-atis hominibufs, 
adhuo eos in ecclesia perseverare dabitandam non esl.” (s. 12.) 
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Peter at Rome.* That this visible head of the 
Church is necessary to preserve its unity is affirmed 
by all the Fathers (Jerome, Cyprian, Optatus, and 
Basil, are especially referred to as maintaining this 
opinion). Should it be objected that one head, 
Christ, is sufficient for one body, the reply is, that a 
visible Church must have a visible Head ; that our 
Lord, therefore, while himself governing it inwardly 
(invisibly) by His Spirit, rules it visibly by His ap- 
pointed Vicar upon earth ; in the first instance Peter, 
and afterwards the successor, for the time being, of 
St. Peter in the Romish See. 

“ The next property is Sanctity. The Church is 
called holy for the reasons following : — First, 
because it is dedicated to God; so the vessels of the 
tabernacle, though things inanimate, were called holy, 
as being set apart to God's service. It need not be 
matter of surprise to any one that the Church, which, 
as has been remarked, comprises in itself the evil as 
well as the good, should, notwithstanding, bo termed 
holy ; for to that appellation all are entitled loho profess 
to believe in Christ, and have received the sacrament of 
baptism, although in many things they offend, and 
act not fully up to their profession. f Thus St. Paul 

* The language of the Catechism in this place is rather obscure : 

Unus est enim ejus rector, et gubemator, invisibilis quidem Chris- 
tas, visibilis autem is qui Roman am calhedram Petri Aposto- 
lorum principis legitimus successor tenet/’ (ss. 14, 15.) The idea 
apparently intended to be conveyed is, that there is one head and 
governor (rather government), consisting of two persons — Christ 
and the Pope ; the latter being the visible organ of the unseen 
Saviour, and his vicar upon earth. And such in truth, is the 
Romish doctrine of tlie Papacy. 

f It should be carefully borne in mind that the Catechism does 
not here mean merely that even true Christians are not without 

D 
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calls the Corinthians saints and sanctified ; yet we 
know that in that Church there were many of whom 
he was compelled to say that they were “ carnal.” 
Secondly, because the Church, consisting, as afore- 
said, of good and evil mixed together, is united to 
Christ, the source of all holiness, as the human 
body is to the head : and Augustin well remarks, ‘ If 
all who believe, and have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ, and thus been made members of 
His body, for such persons to afiB.rm of themselves 
that they are not holy, were to do injury to the Head 
Himself, of whom they are members.’ Thirdly, 
because to the Church alone has been committed the 
administration of the sacraments, through which, as 
efficient instruments of divine grace, God makes us 
holy ; so that whosoever is truly sanctified, must be 
found within the pale of the Church. 

“ The Church is Catholic or universal, because it is 
diffused throughout the world, embracing within its 
pale men of all nations and conditions ; and also 
because it comprehends all who have believed, from 
the beginning, and all who shall believe henceforward, 
to the end of time. (s. 17.) 

“ The last of the four attributes is, Apostolicity. 
The Church is termed Apostolic, both because it 
derives its doctrines from the Apostles, whereby it is 
enabled to convict heretics of error, and because it is 


sin, and in many things come short ; that is confessed on all sides : 
hut that men wholly unrenewed in heart, form, in conjunction 
with the good, one holy Church. The persons who “ in multis 
offendunt et quae polliciti sunt non prsestant” (s. 17 .) are not, in 
the view of the authors of the Catechism, sincere but imperfect 
Christians, but men destitute of the Spirit of God, and whose 
lives may be openly vicious. 
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governed by an Apostolic ministry, whicb is the organ 
of the Spirit of God. Being thus divinely guided, 
this Church alone (i. e. the Romish) is infallible in 
matters of faith and practice ; and all other Churches, 
falsely so called, are under the dominion of Satan, and 
must, of necessity, be affected with the most per- 
nicious errors, (s. 18.) 

“ The two figures by which, in the Old Testament, 
the Church was prefigured, are, Noah’s Ark, and the 
city of Jerusalem : both of them expressing the exclu- 
siveness of the one true Church : for out of the Ark 
there was no safety from the flood, and at Jerusalem 
alone might sacrifice be lawfully offered.” (s. 19.) 

If it be asked why the Church, being, according to 
these statements, so manifestly an object of sight, 
should form an article of the creed, which is generally 
understood to refer to things not seen, or objects of 
faith, the answer is, that “ although the Church, so far 
as it is a community of men consecrated to Christ, is 
a visible body, yet the mysteries (i. e. the sacraments) 
therein celebrated, belong to the sphere of faith : it 
is by faith that we understand that to the Church, 
the keys of heaven, and the powers of remitting sin, 
and of consecrating the body of Christ, have been 
Committed, (s. 21.) 

“ The explanatory clause appended to this Article 
in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘ the communion of Saints,’ is 
dhiefly to be understood as expressing that participa- 
tion which all the members of the Church have in her 
sacraments, and other privileges. There is, however, 
another sense which it may bear, viz. that whatever 
holy works are done by any one Christian, appertain 
and are profitable to all: as in the human body, 
the image so often used in Scripture to explain the 
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constitution of the Church, ‘if one member suflPer, 
all the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’ ” (s. 24.) 

Lastly, it is declared, that “ they who are in mortal 
sin, though deprived thereby of the spiritual benefit 
which is the peculiar privilege of the pious Christian, 
are still members of the body of Christ ; and, as such, 
possess privileges from which they are excluded who 
are altogether cut off from the Church {i. e. heretics 
and schismatics).”* 

Such is a brief analysis of the section of the Romish 
Catechism which treats of the Church. In proceeding 
to place side by side with these statements those of the 
Protestant formularies, we turn, in the first place, to 
those of the Lutheran Church. In the seventh Article 
of the Confession of Augsburg, the Church is defined 
to be, “ a congregation of saints, in which the Grospel is 
purely preached, and the Sacraments rightly adminis- 
tered ; ” a definition which forms the basis of our own 
nineteenth Article. Both the former and the latter 
labour under the same ambiguity, or, to speak plainly, 
confusion, of senses in which the word “ Church ” is 
used. “ We teach,” say the’ Lutheran Reformers, 
“ that one holy Church shall ever be in the world ; 
but tlie Church is a congregation of Saints, ” &c. ; it 
is evident that here there is an unconscious transition 
from the “ one holy Church ” to particular Churches ; 
for the former cannot, especially by Protestants, btj 
described as “ a congregation of Saints,” or, as our 

* “ Membra vero mortua, nimirum homines sceleribus obstricti, 
et a Dei gratiS, alienati, hoc quidern bono non privantur ut hujus 
corporis (so. ecclesise) membra esse desinant ; sed cum sint mortua, 
fructum spiritualem, qui ad justos et pios homines perveuit, non 
peroipiunt.” (s. 27 .) 
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Article has it, “ of faithful men,^’ “ where the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments duly- 
administered.’^ This latter part of the definition 
plainly applies only to local congregations, or the 
visible Churches which are composed of such congre- 
gations: as indeed is, in our Article, intimated by 
the addition of the qualifying epithet “ visible,” which 
does not appear in the Lutheran confession.* In the 
English version of our Article, however, there remains 
a slight inaccuracy, which somewhat perplexes the 
meaning of it, and, indeed, might, if the scope of the 
whole were not manifest, be productive of serious 
doctrinal error. In that version, the Article com- 
mences with the words, The visible Church,” which, 
taken literally, imply that there is one visible Church, 
and only one, in the world : a doctrine which is 
directly opposed to Scripture, and against which it 
was one of the pi'ofessed purposes of our Articles to 
place on record a protest. There can be little doubt 
that the true rendering of the Latin, “ Ecclesia visi- 
bilis,” is not The,” but ^^A,” ‘^visible Church:” 

* The language of the Saxon confession, drawn up by Melanc- 
thon, A. D. 1551, with the intention of being presented to the 
Council of Trent, and which is styled, “ Eepetitio Confessionis Au- 
gustince,** is, upon the point under discussion, more accurate than 
that of the latter. Dicimus igitur ecclesiam visibilem in hS,c vita 
coelum esse amplectentium evangelium Christi ej: recte utentium 
sneramentis *, in quo Deus per rainisterium evangelii est efiicax, et 

multos ad vitam a3ternam regenerut ; in quo eoetu tamen multi 
sunt non sancti, 8cc. Diximus autem in descriptione ecclesim mul- 
tos in hac visibili ecclesia esse non sanctos, qui tamen externa 
professione veram doeWinam amplectuntur. Improbamus et col- 
luviem Anabaptisticam, quee fingit ecclesiam visibilem in qua 
omnes sint sancti ; ac fatemur de ecclesia visibili in hac vita sen- 
tiendum esse sicut inquit Dominus, Matt. 13., ' Simile est regnum 
coelorum sagenm/ 8cc.’’ — Conf. Sax. c. 6. 
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and this accords much better with the concluding 
part of the Article, which makes mention only of 
particular Churches, such as the “Churches of Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, and Antioch,” or “ the Church of 
Eome.” ^ 

A visible Church then is, according to its definition, 
“ a congregation of Saints and what are we to under- 
stand by the latter expression is explained in the next 
Article, the object of which is to obviate an objection 
which might be urged against the statements of the 
preceding one. “Although,” the Augsburg Con- 
fession proceeds, “the” (a) “Church is properly a 
society of Saints, that is true believers (vere cre- 
dentium), yet since in this life many hypocrites and 
evil men are mixed up with them, it must be remem- 
bered that the Sacraments and the Word lose not 
their efi&cacy by being administered and preached by 
the wicked.” f The “Saints” then, of which a 
Church, according to the idea which Protestantism 
frames of it, is composed, are real ones ; they are 
“ faithful men ” (fideles), and the word, “ faith,” has 
in Protestantism a very diflPerent signification from 
that which it bears in Romanism J; they are not 
only outwardly consecrated to God, but inwardly 
sanctified by His Spirit. 

* The same remark has been made by Archbishop Whatcly, 
Kingdom of Christ, p. 150. 

t Conf. Aug. art. 3 . 

{ Unless the reader is careful to remember this, he will con- 
stantly be in danger of attributing to the statements of the Komish 
formularies a meaning which they do not really bear. In those 
formularies a fidelis means one who professes the Christian 
faith, whateyer be his inward state, oven though he be living in 
mortal sin, or be a concealed atheist : in the language of Protest- 
antism, the same word signifies one who exercises lively trust in 
Christ, which cannot exist without a change of heart. 
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The Articles of Schmalcald, composed by Luther in 
anticipation of a conference to be held at that place 
between the Eomish and the Protestant theologians, 
which, however, did not take place, return “ thanks 
to God, that, in these times, even a boy of seven years 
of age can tell what the Church consists of; viz. 
believers, holy persons, Christ’s sheep, who hear the 
voice of their shepherd. For so do children de- 
clare their faith : — ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
church.’ This holiness consists, not in outward things, 
but in (the possession of) the AYord of God, and true 
faith.”* 

The smaller Catechism of Luther teaches the 
catechumen to profess, “that he can by no means 
come to the knowledge of Christ by the unaided 
strength of his own reason; that it was the Holy 
Spirit who called him through the Gospel, enlightened 
him with His gifts, and now sanctifies, and preserves 
him in the faith, in like manner as He calls, and 
sanctifies, the whole Church upon earth : ” f and the 
larger Catechism, expounding the third great division 
of the Apostles’ Creed, declares that: — “The Holy 
Spirit carries on His work of sanctification through 
the instrumentality of ‘the Communion of Saints,’ 
or the Christian Church. That is ; — first of all, the 
Holy Spirit transplants us into that Holy Society, the 
Church, through which, as an instrument, He teaches 
us, and leads us to Christ. For neither could I, or 
thou, have known any thing of Christ, or believed 
upon Him, unless, through the preaching of the 

* “ Ilcec sanctitas non consistit in amiculo linteo, insigni verticali, 
vcste talari, et aliis ipsorum ceremoniis, contra sacram scripturam 
excogitatis, sed in verbo Dei et verS. fide. ” — Art. Smal. art. 12. 

■f Cat. Min. cap. 2. art. 3. 


j> 4 
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Gospel, the help of the Holy Spirit had been freely 
ojBFered us. Where the doctrine of Christ is not 
taught, there the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to 
constitute the Church, and gather men into it, does 
not work.* The Christian Church is termed a ‘ Com- 
munion of Saints,’ for in fact they are equivalent ex- 
pressions ; the word ‘ ecclesia ’ signifying a congre- 
gation of ‘ the called.’ The dame ‘ Communion of 
Saints,' was added, in order to explain lohat the 
Christian Church is ” (that is, in its essence, or ac- 
cording to its idea) ; “ viz. a society, or fellowship, to 
which none but holy persons belong “ The sum of 
what we here profess to believe is therefore this : — 
‘ I believe, that there is upon earth a certain com- 
munity of Saints, composed solely of holy persons, 
under one Head, collected together by the Spirit ; of 
one faith, and one mind, endowed with manifold gifts, 
but united in love, and without sects or divisions. Of 
these I believe that I am one, having fellowship with 
them in the spiritual blessings which they enjoy ; 

* Cat. Maj. part II. art. iii. ss. 30. 34. 39. 40. 42. 

f “Neque aliam ob rem quilm interpretandi gratia priori ad- 
jecta est, quS quispiam baud dubie exponero voluit quid Chris- 
tianorum esset ecclesia.” It is worthy of notice, that both the 
Homish and the Protestant formularies regard the clause, “ The 
Communion of Saints,” as being simply an explanation, subse- 
quently added, of the preceding Article, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church ; ” and not as a distinct Article of faith. And 
this doubtless is the true light in which it is to be regarded. For 
what otherwise are we to understand by the clause ? “ The fel- 

lowship,” says Pearson, “which the saints maintain with God, 
with each other, and with happy spirits.” But this is already ex- 
pressed, implicitly, in the Article on the Church ; for Church 
membership is, in fact, such fellowship. The clause, no doubt, 
was added, to explain, as Luther observes, what the Church is ; 
and should be read with the preceding, as one Article. 
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united to them in one body by means of the Word of 
God, which I have heard, and do now hear ; which 
hearing of the Word is the first step towards entering 
this community.” * 

If the Lutheran Confessions labour under a want 
of clearness and precision of statement, the defect is, 
in some measure, supplied by those of the Reformed 
Churches: which, while presenting, in all points, a 
substantial coincidence of sentiment f, are fuller, and 
more discriminating, in their statements than the 
former : besides their o^vn intrinsic value therefore, 
they serve to clear up what is obscure or ambiguous 
in the expressions of Luther and Melancthon. The 
following are the declarations of some of the principal 
of these Confessions. The Helvetic Confession of 
1566, which may be regarded as the symbol of the 
Swiss Churches, observes J that, “ Since God from 
the beginning would have men to be saved by coming 
to the knowledge of the truth, there must always 
have been, there is now, and ever shall be, a Church ; 
that is, a community of believers, or saints, gathered 
out of the world ; whose distinction it is to know, and 
to worship, through the Word and by the Spirit, the 
true God in Christ our Saviour, and by faith to par- 
ticipate in all the blessings freely offered to us through 

* “ Credo in terris esse quandam sanctorum congregatiunculam 
et communionem ex mere sanctis hominihus coactam, sub uno 
capite Christo, per Spiritum Sanctum convocatam.” 

I “ On the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth. Articles, (of the 
Augsburg Confession) “ there is no difference of opinion between 
the two parties.*’ — Colloquium Lipsiacum, s. 12. This was a con- 
ference held at Leipsic, a. b. 1681, between the theologians of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, with the view of ascertaining 
how far they were agreed. — August!, Corp. Lib. Symb. &c. p. 386. 

X De Cathol. Eccles. cap. 17. 
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Christ. These are all citizens of one polity, subjects 
of the same Lord, under the same laws, and recipients 
of the same spiritual blessings. It is concerning these 
that the Article of the Creed, ‘ I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church^ is to be understood. 

“ Since there is, in relation to this community, but 
one God, one Mediator between God and man, Christ 
Jesus, one Shepherd of the whole flock, one Head 
of the body, one Spirit, one faith, &c., there can be 
but one Church : which, moreover, we call ‘ Catholic,’ 
because it is difiused throughout the world. The 
Church indeed may be viewed under the twofold 
aspect of triumphant and militant ; but these terms 
merely denote different conditions of the members 
of the same Church. 

“ The Church militant upon earth has always existed 
under the form of many particular Churches, which, 
however, are all connected with each other by their 
common relation to the one Catholic Church.* The 
latter is termed in Scripture the house of the living 
God, built of living and spiritual stones, upon the 
rock (Christ). Hence it is called ‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth;’ the bride of Christ; and the 
body of which He is the Head. 

“ The head is that part of the body which governs 
the whole, and from which life, and power to increase, 
are derived into the members. There can be but one 
head of the body ; and there must be a congruity be- 
tween the two. Hence the Church can have no other 
head than Christ ; a spiritual body admits of none hut 


* “ Et militans in terns ecclesia semper plurimas habuit particu- 
lares ecclesias, quae tamen omnes ad unitatem Catholicao ccolcsiae 
referuntur.”— De Catbol. Eccles. cap. 17 . 
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a spiritual Head. We disapprove therefore of the 
doctrine of Rome, that the Pope is visible Head of 
the universal Church, and the Vicar of Christ upon 
earth. For we affirm that Christ Himself discharges 
in His Church all the offices of a Priest, and Pastor ; 
and therefore needs no Vicar : a Vicar exists where the 
principal is absent ; hut Christ is present, the source of 
all spiritual life and grace.* 

“ As we acknowledge no other head of the Church 
than Christ, so we do not at once admit the claim of 
every (particular) Church to be a true Church ; but 
we say, that that is a true Church in which are found 
the notes of a true Church, especially the pure 
preaching of the Word. We condemn those churches 
as corrupt which are not, in this respect, what they 
ought to be, however much they may boast of their 
succession of bishops, of their unity, and of their 
antiquity. 

“ Communion with the true Church of Christ we 
account of so much importance, that we deem it im- 
possible for any one to enjoy the favour of God who 
separates himself from it. It may, however, happen 
that some, without any fault of their own, shall be 
unable to participate in the Sacraments ; such persons 
we do not exclude from the communion of the 
Church. 

“ The (true) Church may be, and has been, so re- 
duced in numbers as to appear almost extinct ; as in 

“ Unicum item est corporis caput, et cum corpore habet con- 
gruentiam. Ergo ecclesia non potest uUum aliud babere caput 
quam Christum. Nam ut ecclesia est corpus spirituale, ita caput 
habeat sibi congruens spirituale utique oportet. Docemus Christum 

nullo indigere vicario, qni absentis est. Christus vero 

prmsens est eoolesias, et caput vivificum.” — Conf. Hel. Ima. c. 17. 
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the times of Elijah and others; whence it may he 
temned an invisible Church : not that the persons who 
compose it are invisible^ but because, being known unto 
God alone, it often escapes the observation of men, 

“ Not all who are nominally in the Church, are 
true and lively members thereof ; for there are in it 
many hypocrites, who outwardly hear the Word, and 
partake of the Sacraments, while, inwardly, they are 
destitute of the Spirit. As long, however, as they 
put on the appearance of piety, though they are not of 
the Church, they are counted to belong to it*, just as 
traitors, before they are detected, enjoy the name of 
citizens : hence our Lord compares the Church to a 
net containing both good and bad fishes, and to a 
field in which tares and wheat grow side by side. 

“ The unity of the Church consists, not in the same- 
ness of external rites and ceremonies, but rather in 
the truth and unity of the Catholic faith. The 
Catholic faith is delivered to us not in human 
writings, but in Holy Scripture ; and is summed up 
in the Apostles’ Creed. The pure doctrine of the 
Gospel, and the ordinances expressly appointed by 
Christ himself ; these are the constituent elements of 
the true ‘ Unity of the Church.’ ” 

The Scotch Confession, as might be expected, 
assigns, in its statements on the Church, a prominent 
place to the doctrine of election. It defines the 
Church to be “ a society of the elect, of all ages and 
countries, both Jews and Gentiles ; this is the Catholic, 
or universal Church. Those who are members of it 
worship God in Christ, and enjoy fellowship with 


* “ Et tamen, dum hi simulant pietatem, licet ex ecclesia non 
sint, numerantur tamen in ecclesia.” 
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Him through the Spirit. This Church is invisible, 
hnown only to God, who alone Jcnows who are His ; 
and comprehends both the departed in the Lord, and 
the elect upon earth.” * 

The Belgic Confession has nothing upon the subject 
particularly deserving of notice. “ The Catholic 
Church is the community of all true believers, viz. 
those who hope in Christ alone for salvation, and are 
sanctified by His Spirit. It is not attached to 
any one place, or limited to particular persons, 
the members of it being dispersed throughout the 
world.” The notes of a true Church it declares to 
be “ the pure preaching of the Word, the right ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and the exercise of 
discipline.” f 

More to the point are the statements of the Tetra- 
politan Confession, supposed to be the composition of 
Bucer. After defining the Church to be “ the com- 
munity of those who believe upon Christ,” among 
whom, however, “ false professors will ever be found,” 
it proceeds thus : — “ Whereas the Chxirch is called 
the bride of Christ, Mount Sion, the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, the Church of the first- 
born, &c. ; it must be remembered that these sublime 
appellations belong only to those who really believe 
in Christ, and are the true Sons of God. Over 
these since the Saviour reigns in spirit and in truth, 
they are properly His Church, the communion, or 
society, of saints, which, in the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Church is declared to be. From this His Church, 
Christ is never absent; but by His spirit sanctifies 
it, that He may present it to Himself without spot or 


* Conf. Scot. Art. 16. 


t Conf. Belg. ss. 27. 29. 
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■wrinkle. Although that which makes this community to 
he the Church, (that is, which constitutes its essence) 
viz. faith in Christ, is not visible, yet the community 
itself is not (absolutely) invisible, but can be known 
by its fruits*; of these fruits the principal are an un- 
daunted confession of the truth, sincere and universal 
love, and a willingness to leave all things for Christ’s 
sake ; which, wherever the Gospel is preached, and 
the Sacraments administered, will, to a greater or a 
less extent, be manifested.” f 

Of all the Protestant confessions, however, that of 
the Polish Churches is, as on other points, so on the 
subject of the Church, the most accurate and compre- 
hensive. To any one wishing to gain, without the 
expenditure of much time or labour, a clear view of 
the differences between Romanists and Protestants, 
this Confession, which appears in the collections under 
the title of “ Declaratio Thoruniensis,” may be re- 
commended as sufficient of itself for this purpose. 
“ There are,” it declares, “ particular Churches, and 
the Church universal. The true universal Church is 
the community of all believers, dispersed throughout 
the world, who are, and remain, one Catholic Church, 
so long as they are united by subjection to one Head, 
Christ, by the indwelling of one spirit, and the pro- 
fession of the same faith ; and this, though they he not 
associated in one common external polity, but, as regards 
external fellowship, and ecclesiastical regimen, be not in 


* “ HiEC, quanquam id, unde habet quod vere ecclosia Christi 
sit, nempe fides in Christum, videri nequeat, ipsa videri tamen, 
planeque ex fructibus cognosci potest.” — Conf. Tetrap. c. 15. 
f Conf. Tetrap. c. 15. 
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communion with each other* Particular Churches are 
societies of Christians, who, besides being united by 
the internal bond of the spirit, are under the same 
external polity. With respect to these, it is to be 
observed, that, although they alone are true and 
living members of the Church who are united to 
Christ and to Christ’s body, not only externally but 
internally, yet, since the spiritual fellowship of Chris- 
tians is a thing invisible, all who remain in visible 
communion with the Church are, in the judgment of 
charity, to be esteemed members thereof, although 
many of them may, in the sight of God, be hypocrites. 
A true particular Church is distinguished from a 
false one by the profession of the true faith, the un- 
mutilated administrations of the Sacraments, and the 
exercise of discipline; all other notes are accidental 
and subordinate. Among visible Churches, however, 
there may be different degrees of purity; and a 
Church is not at once to be deemed unworthy of that 
title, because it is affected with some errors. Pro- 
vided always that these errors do not affect the 
foundations of saving faith, and that the society main- 
tains a brotherly communion with other Churches : 
should, however, any community teach doctrines sub- 
versive of the faith, and pertinaciously separate itself 
from other Churches holding the foundation, it can 
no longer lay claim to the title of a true Church. 

“ While we hold that it is impossible for the uni- 
versal Church to fall away from the faith, or from 

* « Quamvis nullo communi externo in terris regimire socientur, 
aut etiam sociari possint, sed in regionibus et regnis, aut rebus- 
publicis disjunctissimis, vel etiam hostilibus dispersi, et quoad exter- 
nam societatem, aut ecclesiasticum regimen, plane disjuncti sint.” — 
Declar. Thorun. s. 7, 
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the worship of Christ, we deny that to any particular 
Church the privilege has been granted by Christ 
never to err in matters of faith, or in the ordering of 
points connected with divine worship. 

“ As regards ecclesiastical polity, we hold that it is 
strictly monarchical as far as the relation between 
Christ and the universal Church is concerned : of 
particular Churches we believe the regimen, as esta- 
blished by Christ, to be aristocratical ; yet so as that 
we refuse not to the bishops, or superintendents, a 
certain superiority as compared with the rest of the 
presbyters. But we deny that there exists any jure 
divino visible Head of the whole Church, to whom 
all, both Churches and individuals, must render obe- 
dience, on pain of being excluded from the covenant 
of grace.” * 

Our own formularies, aiming as they do at brevity 
of statement, leave the Nineteenth Article, already 
alluded to, unexplained. Under these circumstances, 
it may be proper to adduce, as a fit conclusion to the 
foregoing extracts, the following passage from Nowell’s 
Catechism, which, like Jewell’s Apology, may be con- 
sidered as of semi- symbolical authority. 

“ J£ Let me hear what thou hast to say concern- 
ing the holy Catholic Church. 

“ A. Before the foundation of the world, God 
decreed to establish for himself a holy Society, which 
the Apostles called ‘ ecclesia,’ or a congregation. Into 
this society, God has collected a vast multitude of 
persons, who all obey Christ as their king, and confide 
themselves to his care and protection. To it they 
properly belong who truly fear God, walk in holiness. 


* Declar, Thorun, s. 7. 
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and have a sure hope of eternal life. As many as re- 
main steadfast in this faith were predestinated thereto 
before the foundation of the world ; whereof the ear- 
nest of the Spirit in their hearts is a sure pledge. 

“ M. Give me then a definition of the Church. 

“ A. The Church is the universal society of all the 
faithful whom God predesthiated from eternity to ever- 
lasting life, through Christ. 

“ ik. "Why dost thou call the Church holy ? 

“ A. In order to distinguish it from the congrega- 
tion of the wicked. For those whom God hath chosen 
he renews to holiness of life. 

“ M. Is faith the only way of apprehending the 
Church? (In other words, Is it absolutely invisible?) 

“ A. Here, indeed, in the Creed, the Article relates 
properly to that cointnunity which God, by his secret 
election, has brought into a state of adoption towards 
himself : which Church can neither he seen loith the eyes, 
nor always discerned by visible signs.* There is, how- 
ever, also a visible Church of God, the notes of which 
he has ever declared to us. A visible Church is 
nothing but a certain society of persons, wherever 
they may be, who profess the pure doctrine of Christ, 
and celebrate the Sacraments as the Word of God 
directs. These are the indispensable notes of a 
Church : but, if the Church be in a healthy condition, 
it will also exhibit the exercise of discipline. 

* This question and answer are taken nearly word for word 
from the Genevan Catechism, composed by Calvin. M, Potestne 
autem hgec ecclesia aliter cognosci quam cum fide creditur? P. 
Est quidem et visihilis Dei ecclesia, quam nobis certis indiciis 
notisquo descripsit : sed bio proprie de eorum congregatione agi- 
tur, quos arcana sua electione adoptavit in salutem. Ea autem 
nec cernitur perpetuo oculis, nec signis dignoscitur.” — Cat. Gen. 
in Eccl. 

E 
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“ M. Are not, then, all the members of this visible 
Church elected to life eternal ? 

“A. Many belong to it who are anything but true 
members of the Church. Nevertheless, because, where- 
ei^er the Word of God is purely preached, and the 
Sacraments rightly administered, there will in that place 
he found some destined to salvation through Christ, on 
this account we call the whole of the society a Church of 
God ; for Christ has promised that where even two 
or three are gathered together in his name, he wiU 
he in the midst of them.” * 

It will be observed that this Catechism, like the 
Scotch Confession, strongly insists upon the divine 
election as the ultimate ground of the Church, while 
most of the other formularies content themselves with 
declaring what it is (in its idea), when actually in 
existence, without entering into the question of the 
divine decrees. This latter course seems, on every 
account, to be the most advisable. The essential 
point of difference between the Protestant and the 
Romish view of the Church has no necessary con- 
nexion with what are commonly called Calvinistic 
views; and, as these doctrines have been a fruitful 
source of controversy among Protestants themselves, 
it seems better to avoid the topic altogether. 

Whatever be the merits or defects of Protestantism, 
it is evident, from the foregoing extracts, that it is not, 
as Bossuet would have us believe f, a system of chaotic 
inconsistencies: the unanimity of sentiment, and 
even similarity of expression, proving that, however 
they may have occasionally clothed their ideas in 
ill-chosen language, the Reformers had a consistent 

* Qufirta Pars. Symb. de Eccles. 

•f Histoire des Variations, &c. liv. xv. 
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view of their own, and were well aware at what 
points it diverged from that of their opponents. If. 
the reader compares together the statements of the 
several formularies, he will perhaps deem the follow- 
ing a sufficiently accurate representation of the dis- 
tinctive teaching of Protestantism on the subject of 
the idea of the Church. 

The one true Church, the holy Catholic Church of 
the Creed, is not a body of mixed composition, com- 
prehending within its pale both the evil and the good : 
it is the community of those who, wherever they 
may be, are in living union with Chxist by faith, and 
partake of the sanctifying influences of His Spirit. 
Properly, it comprises, besides its members now upon 
earth, all who shall ultimately be saved. In its more 
confined acceptation, the phrase denotes the body of 
ti’uc believers existing at any given time in the 
world. 

The true Church is so far invisible as that it is not 
yet manifested in its corporate capacity ; or, in other 
words, there is no one society, or visible corporation 
upon earth, of which it can be said that it is the 
mystical body of Christ. Hence, of course, the Head 
of this body is not visible. 

Particular churches, otherwise unconnected socie- 
ties, are one by reason of their common relation to, 
and connexion with, the one true Church or mystical 
body of Christ. The outward notes of this con- 
nexion, and therefore of a true visible Church, are, 
the pure preaching of the Word (in fundamentals 
at least), and the administration of the Sacraments 
“ according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same.” These 
are the two indispensable notes of a true Church : to 
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them may be added, though it stands not in the same 
order of necessity, the exercise of discipline. 

Although visible Churches are, according to the 
idea, “ congregations of saints,” L e. of really sanc- 
tified persons, and must be regarded as such if they 
are to have the name of Churches, yet they are never 
really so: in point of fact, they are always mixed 
communities, comprising hypocrites and nominal 
Christians, as well as true believers, a perfect separa- 
tion between whom is, in the present life, impossible, 
and is reserved to the second coming of Christ to 
judgment. Hence the aggregate of visible Christian 
Churches throughout the world is not exactly identical 
with the true Church, which, as has been said, con- 
sists only of the living members of Christ. 

Such notes as, “ the succession of Bishops,” “ an- 
tiquity,” “ amplitude,” “ the name of Catholic,” &c., 
are, tahm alone^ not sufficient to prove a society to be 
a true Church of Christ. 

To the one true Church, the body of Christ, pro- 
perly belong the promises of perpetuity, of the con- 
tinued presence of Christ, and of preservation from 
fundamental error. The same may be said of the 
attributes of the Church, Unity, Sanctity, &c. ; these, 
in their full and proper sense, can be predicated only 
of that body of Christ which is not yet fully mani- 
fested. 

The explanations which are necessary to clear up 
the meaning of several of these positions are reserved 
for a more fitting place. In what sense Protestants 
speak of an invisible Church, or call the true Church 
invisible ; what the connexion is between the Church 
in its truth and the Church as visible ; in what light 
we are to regard local Christian societies; — upon 
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these points some remarks, intended to obviate mis- 
conceptions of the Protestant view, will hereafter 
be offered. The question now more immediately be- 
fore us is, What is the essential point of distinction 
between the Romish and the Protestant idea of the 
Church, as it is to be gathered from a comparison of 
the statements above given ? In the following chapter 
an attempt will be made to determine this important 
point. 
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CHAP. 11. 

POINTS OP AGEEEMENT, AND FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
RO]ttANISTS AND PROTESTANTS, AS REGARDS THE IDEA OP THE 
CHURCH. 

In instituting a comparison between different theo- 
logical systems, it is obviously the proper course, 
first to examine whether they hold any truths in 
common, and then, having ascertained how far they 
agree, to mark the point of divergence, and trace 
out the subsequent differences hence arising. In no 
other way is an accurate knowledge of the several 
schools of doctrinal divinity which have arisen in the 
Church, and especially of the differences between 
Protestantism and Romanism, opposed as they are 
to each other, not absolutely but relatively, to be 
attained. Obviously proper, however, as this rule is, 
there is none which has been by controversialists 
more frequently transgressed. Both Romanists and 
Protestants have been too much in the custom of 
insisting strongly upon some one great truth, as if it 
were peculiar to their own system, Avithout deeming 
it necessary to inquire Avh ether, and hoiv far, it is 
admitted by the opposite party : the consequence 
of which is that, not only have the most incorrect 
representations been given of the doctrines held on 
each side respectively, but the real points on which 
the controversy turns have escaped notice, or at least 
have not been brought out into a clear light. 

For example, it is difficult to conceive how any 
writer, who had carefully compared the public de- 
clarations of the Romish and the Protestant Churches, 
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on the subject under discussion, could have thought 
of stating the differences thus : — “ The chief question 
to be answered is this : — How do we arrive at a true 
knowledge of the doctrine of Christ ; or rather of 
the plan of redemption proposed for our acceptance 
in Christ Jesus ? The Protestant replies, By search- 
ing the Scriptures, which cannot deceive : the Catholic 
(Romanist) says, By means of the church, in which, 
and in which alone, we attain to the true understand- 
ing of Scripture : ” or of representing the teaching of 
Protestantism as follows : — “ Luther considered each 
believer as absolutely independent of any religious 
community; such being, in his view, quite unnecessary, 
inasmuch as God alone ” (i. e. without any external 
instrument) “teaches the Christian.” “What, ac- 
cording to the Protestant view, can the Church be, 
but a purely invisible community?” (a community, 
it is meant, solely of the Spirit, without visible notes 
of any kind). “ As regards the origin of the Church, 
Luther’s view was as follows: — Faith in Christ 
strikes root in some particular individual ” (indepen- 
dently of any external means) ; “ if this faith ad- 
vances to maturity, and is openly professed, the in- 
dividual becomes a recognised disciple of the Saviour. 
Should he find others of the same mind with himself, 
they unite together, and form a society, publishing 
a confession of what they believe : and thus it is that 
the Church, as a visible body, comes into existence* 
(in other words, Protestants hold the Church to be 
a mere voluntary association, which acknowledges no 
higher authority than the private judgment of those 
who choose to belong to it). When an author like 

* Moehler’s Symbolik, pp. 359. 414. 418. and 421. The ec^ition 
of this woi'k referred to is the German one of 1838. 
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Moehler, not of the inferior class of Eomish contro- 
versialists best known in this country, but occupying 
a high place among the theologians of his Church, 
can thus represent, or rather misrepresent, the views 
of his opponents, it is the less to be wondered at 
that some amongst ourselves, 'owing, no doubt, to 
an imperfect acquaintance with the subject, should 
entertain misconceptions equally gross, and even ab- 
surd. It can be attributed to nothing but an over- 
sight, that a recent advocate of (so-called) Church 
principles should thus describe what he conceives to 
be the Protestant, or Evangelical, theory : — “ There 
the Church is not considered as intervening in any 
way between the Saviour and the individual, but 
rather it is regarded as an institution of convention, 
resting upon grounds of reli^ous expediency; and 
her laws as dependent upon the will of individuals, 
whether few or many. The scheme of salvation is 
addressed by God not through one channel to a vast 
visible body, but to a selected number of particular 
persons. This salvation is conveyed direct by an 
operation exclusively internal, &c. &c.”* 

In order to obviate mistakes of this kind, it will 
be advisable, in the first instance, to point out to 
what extent both parties are agreed ; and thus to 
clear the way to an accurate apprehension of the true 
point in dispute between them. 

The most cursory glance at the extracts above 
given will convince the reader that on both sides it is 
admitted that the Christian life is essentially a social 
one ; in other words, that Christ came into the world 

* Church Principles considered in their Results, by W. E, Glad- 
stone, Esq. London, 1840. p. 126. 
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Dot only to reveal certain truths, or to establish an 
unseen fellowship between Himself and His followers, 
but to found a Church upon earth. A state of iso- 
lation and independency is no more the natural ten- 
dency of Protestantism than of Romanism. “We 
hold,” says the Belgic CAifession, “ that since out of 
the Church there is no salvation, no one, of whatever 
order or dignity he may be, is at liberty to separate 
himself from the congregation of saints, and live in 
solitary independence; but that all are bound to 
unite themselves to it, to preserve its unity, and 
to minister to the edification of their brethren, the 
members of the same body.”* The obligation of social 
union among Christians is so unequivocally declared in 
Scripture, that no persons calling themselves Chris- 
tians, and acknowledging the authority of the sacred 
writings, have been found to deny it. 

Considered in one point of view, indeed, religion is 
a transaction between God and the individual spirit 
of man : the true life of the Christian is hid with 
Christ in God, and the exercises of it, repentance, 
faith, and love, are matters strictly personal, and 
cannot be predicated, except in a loose and improper 
sense, of a community. _ And, no doubt, it is con- 
ceivable that nothing more than such a solitary com- 
munion of the individual worshipper with God might 
have been designed by the Divine Founder of Christ- 
ianity : that his followers might have been intended 
to form no visible associations, but to hold, each in 
the solitude of his own heart, intercourse with Deity. 
There is nothing positively absurd in such a suppo- 
sition ; at the same time, there is a strong antecedent 


* Conf. Belg. s. 28. 
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improbability against it. For man is essentially a 
social being, and buinan life, as distinguished from 
that of the brutes, is a life of communion and fellow- 
ship ; the faculties of reason and speech, which are 
denied to the lower animals, unequivocally manifest- 
ing the divine intention that men should congregate 
into polities.* Moreover, it is only in a social state 
that men’s faculties, whether moral or intellectual, 
attain any high degree of expansion or improvement. 
“ He that sulSices for himself,” the ancient philoso- 
pher tells us, “ must either be a brute or a god.” It 
is onl)' in social combinations that a sphere is opened 
for the exercise of the moral faculties ; that a division 
of labour takes place, natural superiority of mind or 
body assumes its due place, arts are cultivated, 
and everything comprised in the term civilisation, 
makes progress. And the more civilised a community 
becomes, the higher it rises in the scale of intelligence, 
the more closely will its members be connected to- 
gether, not merely by laws and institutions, but by 
the invisible bond of mutual dependence, and co- 
operation. Judging, then, by what we know of the 
actual constitution of man, and of the conditions neces- 
sary to his intellectual and moral culture, we should 
deem it in the highest degree unlikely that those who, 
from age to age, were to be partakers of the spiritual 
life of which Christ is the source, should be thereby 
brought into a new relation towards God merely, and 
not, also, towards each other: that there should be 
true religion in the world, but no Church. 

* "AvdpuiTroe ^v<rci irokmitov ^Hov. — Aoyot' ixovov avOpaivoc 
Twv ^uiiov’ oSi \6yoQ kirl rjl SrjXovy iari to avfK^ipov Kal rb ft\a§tpur, 
<JaT£ TO hiKatoy cat rb aSckw, 'II Se rovrwy KOiymvia iroiei o'tKiay Kal 
irbXir. Arist. Pol. 1. L c. 2. 
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It is almost superfluous to remark that the antici- 
pations which we should be thus led to form have 
been fully realised. The Divine Spirit, of which the 
Christian is partaker through Christ, not only gives 
him access directly to the Father, but also connects 
him with every other Christian : so that, as there is 
one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, there is also one bap- 
tism, and one body, and no one can be in communion 
■with Christ, in the full sense of the words, without 
also being in communion with Christ’s Church. In 
accordance with the language of ancient prophecy 
when describing the Messiah’s kingdom, — language 
which always suggests the idea of organised unity, as 
distinguished from a mere collection of atoms, — our 
Lord, from the very first, contemplated His followers 
as forming social combinations. The kingdom of 
heaven upon earth was to be like a field of corn, a net 
full of fishes, and a household : or, to cite another 
image, Christians were to bear the same relation to 
Christ which the branches do to the vine, the same 
hidden life which nourishes each in particular, form- 
ing a bond of union between all. Indeed, in two 
passages, our Lord, by a kind of prolepsis, applies to 
the company of his disciples the very term which 
afterwards became the one commonly used to distin- 
guish them from the Jewish synagogue ; the term, 
gxxA»)o-/a, or Church. * And when His earthly 
mission was about to close, in the solemn prayer 
which he offered up for His disciples. His repeated 
petition was, that “ they all may be one ; as Thou, 

* St. Matt xvi. 18, — “ Upon tUis rock I will build my church 
and xviii. 17, — “ Tell it unto the church.” Our word “ church,” 
like the German kirchc, is derived from iwptaKov, i.e. the Lord’s 
house. 
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Father, art in Me, and I in Thee ; that they may be 
one in Us, that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.” * 

When the Church was formally constituted on the 
day of Pentecost, its members appear at once in out- 
ward and visible union with each other. Even the 
promised Comforter descended upon the Apostles and 
disciples, not as they were scattered here and there, 
but when “ they were all with one accord in one 
place.” And thenceforth it was the rule of the Divine 
administration to add “ to the Church,” that is, to the 
existing society of Christians, “ such as should be 
saved.” 

Equally evident is it, that to affirm that Romanists 
teach that the Church is visible, Protestants that it is 
invisible, is to misrepresent the real state of the case. 
Both parties hold that the Church is visible ; though 
it is quite true that when they come to explain their 
meaning, they differ very materially. A purely in- 
visible Church is a fiction discarded on both sides. 
The following declaration of the French Confession 
expresses the common sentiment of all Protestants : — 
“We openly affirm that where the Word of God is 
not received, where there is no profession of faith, 
and administration of the Sacraments, there, properly 
speaking, we cannot affirm that there is any Church.”f 
To assign any “ notes,” that is visible signs, such as 
the preaching of the Word and the administration of 
the Sacraments, to a commixnity absolutely invisible, 
would be a manifest absurdity ; but these, according 
to all the Protestant confessions, are the notes of the — 
or rather a — Church. The Reformers were careful to 

t Conf. Gall. Art. 28. 


* John xvii, 21. 
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explain distinctly that, while rejecting the Romish 
definition of the Church, they by no means, as their 
adversaries falsely insinuated, reduced the latter to a 
mere philosophical idea, a Utopia, having no actual 
existence, or without visible tokens of its presence. 
“We do not,” says Melancthon, in reply to the Papal 
theologians, “ as some cavillers afi&rm, dream of a 
Platonic republic : we say that the Church is an exist- 
ing reality ; and we assign the notes of it, the Word 
and the Sacraments.”* 

Christians, it has been already observed, were to 
form a society, or societies : but no human association 
can exist, much less endure, without some visible 
tokens to mark the incorporation, and the continu- 
ance therein, of those of whom it is to be composed ; 
without these, there may be a casual assemblage of 
persons, but not a society. The Church, as Bellarmin 
well remarks, though a spiritual community, is not a 
community of mere spirits, but of men ; and in its 
constitution, the complex nature of man had to be 
kept in view.t There can be no society, where there is 
no mutual recognition of the members; and recog- 
nise each other they cannot, unless they are distin- 
guished from others by some outward symbol. Be- 
sides, a mere inward communion of the spirit would 

* Neque vero somniamus nos Platonicam civitatem, ut quidam 
impie cavillantur ; sed dicimus existere hanc ecclesiam : et addi- 
mus notas, puram doctrinam evangelii, et sacramenta.” — Apol, 
Conf. Aug. c. 4. 

I “ Ecclesia est societas quasdam, non Angelorum, neque anima- 
rum, sed hoininnm. Non autem dici potest societas hominum, nisi 
in externis et visibilibus signis consistat ; nam non est societas, 
nisi se agnoscant ii qui dicuntur socii ; non autem se possunt 
homines agnoscere, nisi societatis vincula sint externa et visibilia.” 
— Be Eccl. Mil. lib. iii. c. 12. 
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have left unsatisfied the natural craving, which 
belongs to human nature, for something visible and 
tangible, as the exponent of the life within. In 
gracious condescension to these requirements, insepa- 
rable from our mixed constitution, our Lord Himself 
appointed the visible sign by which the societies of 
his followers should be known ; not only sanction- 
ing the practice of social worship by attaching His 
special presence and blessing to the assembling of two 
or three together in His name, but ordaining the two 
Sacraments, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper ; the 
one to mark visibly the entrance of an individual into 
a Christian society, the other his continuance therein ; 
and both to be pledges of the union of Christians with 
Him, and with each other. Accordingly, the very 
first mention of the Church in the Acts of the 
Apostles presents it to us as manifesting its unseen 
fellowship by means of the visible ordinances afore- 
said. “ They that gladly received his word were bap- 
tized : ” “ they continued steadfastly in the Apostle’s 
doctrine, in fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayer : ” “ they, continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and, breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart.”* No one was recognised as a Christian 
who did not give this public evidence of his Christi- 
anity. 

* Acts, ii. 41, 42. 46. Whatever the "word Koiviavla, which 
occurs in the last of these verses, may mean, our version is ob- 
viously incorrect in taking it with ’AmotoXwv. Had St. Luke’s 
meaning been, “ the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship,” he would 
have written, npotrKaprtpoyvTZC rp Stda)(p teat rp KOivuvif twv ’Atto- 
OToXfciv, not rp rSr ’AirooroX&iv, kuI rp Kocvaivi^, eal rp KXdcret, 

&e. ; where the word 'AirooToKiav is clearly connected with SiBaxp 
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Equally remote from the truth are the assertions of 
Moehler, and others, that, according to Protestant 
views, the Church “ in no way intervenes between the 
Saviour and the individual ; ” that God alone teaches 
the Christian, and that, “ by an operation exclusively 
internal ; ” or that it is “ by reading the Scriptures,” 
that, ordinarily, persons are first brought to the 
knowledge of Christ. The functions of the Church, 
in the application of Christ’s saving work to indi- 
viduals, would, no doubt, be difierently described by 
a Eomanist and a Protestant; but that the instru- 
mentality of the Church, in some sense of the words, 
is, as an ordinary rule, indispensable to the salvation 
of the individual, is as strongly asserted by the latter 
as it is by the former. Let the reader recall to mind 
the express statements of the larger Catechism of 
Luther. “ The Holy Spirit carries on his sanctifying 
work by means of the communion of Saints, or the 
Christian Church.” “ The Holy Spirit transplants 
us into his His society, the Church, through which, 
as an instrument. He teaches us, and leads us to 
Christ.” “ Where the doctrine of Christ is not taught, 
there the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to constitute 
the Church, does not work.”* “ God,” say the Swiss 
Protestants, “ could, indeed, by an immediate exer- 
cise of His power add persons to the Church ; but He 
prefers to act upon men through the ministry of 
men. We must be on our guard against the error of 
so attributing the work of our conversion and edifica- 

only. The point would not be worth noticing, had not erroneous 
theories been built upon the mis-translation. See Manning’s Unity 
of the Church, p. 84. (2nd edition.) 

* See above, p. 39. 
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tion to the secret influence of the Spirit, as to make 
void the oflice of the ministry.” * 

The fact is, the Church may, and indeed must 
always be, viewed under a twofold aspect ; it is both 
the manifestation, and the instrument of Christ’s 
saving power ; it is both the visible evidence of the 
Saviour’s unseen existence and operation, and the 
means whereby, from age to age. He gathers in His 
elect. The supposition that the divine plan would 
be to save individuals by an immediate, and ex- 
clusively internal, operation of the Spirit, is negatived 
by the whole analogy of nature. The rule observed 
by the Creator in His providential government of the 
world is, not to interfere directly in human affairs, 
but to effect His purposes mediately, and by means 
of instruments. It is thus that having at first, by an 
exercise of His Almighty -will, launched the heavenly 
bodies into space, and assigned to each a determinate 
path of revolution, He has, instead of perpetually 
renewing that original impulse, subjected them to the 
uniform operation of a law, by which, as a secondary 
cause, their motions are now governed, and they re- 
tained in their appointed orbits. So also, having 
created men, in the first instance, by an immediate 
act of Omnipotence, out of the dust of the earth. He 
has replenished the world with human beings, not by 
a repetition of that primary miracle, but by causing 
all men to spring, by propagation, from the original 
pair. In the same way, the well-being, both spiritual 
and temporal, of each individual is very much de- 
pendent upon the voluntary acts of others; and 
though nothing is more certain than that God Avills 


* Conf. Hel., c. 18. De Minist Eccl. 
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the happiness of all his creatures, He often suffers 
(as it appears to us) His gracious purposes to be 
frustrated, rather than infringe the inile which hie 
has prescribed to Himself, of making man the instru- 
ment of good to man. It would be a deviation, then, 
from the rule which He observes in other things, 
were God, either to dispense with human instruments 
in bringing men to the knowledge of Christ, or to 
make no provision for perpetuating that saving 
knowledge by a law of succession, analogous to that 
which we see in operation in the material world. In 
a word, we should consider it quite in accordance 
■with the analogy of nature, that while, in the well 
known words of Bishop Butler, “ miraculous powers” 
should be “ given to the first preachers of Christianity, 
in order to their introducing it into the world, a 
visible Church ” (or visible Churches) “ should be 
established in order to continue it and carry it on 
throughout all ages : — to be the repository of the 
oracles of God ; to hold up the light of revelation in 
aid to that of nature, and propagate it throughout all 
generations to the end of the world.”* 

And so, in point of fact, was it ordered. The 
Church, being in the first instance formally con- 
stituted by the miraculous descent of the Spirit, was 
thenceforward both to perpetuate itself, and to evan- 
gelise the world, by the agency of human instruments. 
It is in the use of the Word and the Sacraments, 
preached and administered by men, that the existing 
members of the Church are built up in the faith : it 
is by pastoral instruction that the children and cate- 
chumens of the society are prepared both for full 

* Analogy, part ii. c, 1, 

P 
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communion -vrith the Church and for the office of trans- 
mitting, in their turn, the faith Tvhich they received 
from then’ fathers to generations yet unborn. So it 
is also in the 'work of missions. The Church, in 
fulfilling her Lord’s command to evangelize all na- 
tions, must employ human agency. “ How shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard ? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher ? And how 
shall they preach except they be sent ? ” And upon 
the Church is imposed the duty of sending. If the 
duty be neglected, no miraculous interference can be 
expected to atone for the neglect ; and the heathen 
perish. It is evident, then, and admitted, that it is 
of the essence of the Church, not only to be visible, 
that is, to manifest its existence by outward signs, 
but to be the human instrument both of edifying its 
own members, and of converting the heathen; and 
we can form no idea of it which does not represent it 
as preaching, teaching, and administering the Sacra- 
ments. Under this aspect it comes into view in the 
earliest notices which we have of it. No sooner had 
the Spirit been given, than the Apostles, in obedience 
to their Lord’s command, began to be “ witnesses of 
Him” “in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
The infant community of Christians at once exhibited 
the aspect of an actively aggressive body, assailing 
every form of superstition and error, and inviting all 
men to partake of the blessings of Salvation : while 
within the society itself, by means of the “ Apostles’ 
doctrine,” participation in the Holy Communion, and 
the exercise of discipline, Christians were built up in 
Christ. 

Once more, it must in fairness to the Romanist be 
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conceded that he does not, as has been sometimes 
affirmed, absolutely deny that there is a twofold point 
of view, an outward and an inward, from which the 
Church may be made a matter of consideration. The 
Romish Catechism, while strenuously maintaining 
that the Church, in its idea, consists both of the 
good and the evil, yet does, as wc have seen, make a 
difference between the living and the dead members 
of it ; and by no means denies that, under the ex- 
ternal form of Christian profession, there exists an 
inner, and unseen, circle of those who are in vital com- 
munion with the Saviour. The good arc those who 
are united to each other, not only by a common 
profession of faith and reception of the Sacraments, 
but by the Spirit of Grace and the bond of charity ; 
of whom it is said, ‘ The Lord knoweth them that 
are His.’”* And Bellarmin expressly adopts the 
following statement of Augustin : — The Church is a 
living system, composed both of a body and a soul ; — 
the soul being the internal gifts of the Spirit, faith, 
love, &c. ; the body, an external profession of the faith, 
and use of the Sacraments. Hence it follows, that 
some belong both to the body and soul of the Church, 
viz., the truly pious ; these may be compared to the 
living members of the body, although they partake of 
life in different degrees. Others belong only to the 
soul, as catechumens, or excommunicated persons, if 
(as may occur) they have faith and love. Others, 
lastly, are of the body only, such, namely, as, while 
they have no inward grace, are in outward communion 
with the Church.f 

* Cat. Rom. c. 10. s. 10. 

t De Eccles. Mil. c, 2. ad fin. 
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Thus far all Christians, or, if not all, cei'tainly the 
Romish and the Protestant Churches, are agreed. It 
would have been needless to enlarge upon such obvious 
truths, were it not that, as has been remarked, this 
common gTound upon which both parties meet has 
been by Romish controversialists, and by those amongst 
ourselves who incline to the Romish view, appropriated 
as exclusively their own. That the Church is, in one 
sense, visible ; that, as a general rule, those who would 
be saved must be members of a Christian society, and 
participate in the visible ordinances appointed by 
Christ ; that the Church is the instrument by which 
Christ both perfects His own people, and extends His 
kingdom in the world ; these truths are often trium- 
phantly brought forward as destructive of, or at least 
incompatible with, the doctrines of Protestantism. 
As if every Protestant confession did not distinctly 
enunciate them. When, therefore, the Romanist, 
and they who adopt his theory, insist upon the fact 
that the Church of Scripture has the property of being 
visible ; when they urge the necessity of the Sacra- 
ments to salvation, where they can be had, and of some 
authority external, and superior, to individual feeling 
or reason ; when, lastly, they direct an attention to 
the importance of Unity, and the suppression of the 
individual, selfish, will, the reply to be made is that, 
if by eloquent declamations of this kind*, they intend 
it to be understood that Protestants reject, or can find 
no place in their system for, these truths and these 
Christian graces, they are either unacquainted with, 
or misrepresent, the views of their opponents; and 
that what they would fain appropriate to themselves 

* Such, for example, as Moehler’s preliminary section on the 
subject. Symbolik, pp. 339 — 369. 
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is nothing but the common belief of all bodies of 
orthodox Christians. It is quite true that when we 
come to inquire in what the visibility of the Church 
properly consists, and in what relation it stands to 
the Spirit within, we find serious diiferences beginning 
to emerge into view ; but it by no means follows that, 
because Protestants reject a proposition in the sense 
attached to it by Romanists, there is no sense in 
which they admit it. Let it be kept in mind that 
both parties agree in holding that the Church is, 
not a voluntary association, but a divine institution ; 
that it must ever give proof of its existence by 
the exhibition of outward notes, viz. the preaching 
of the Word, the administration of the Sacraments, 
and the exercise of discipline ; and that, as out of the 
Church there is ordinai’ily iio covenanted salvation, 
so, except by means of the Church, no one is ordi- 
narily bi’ought to the knowledge of Christ. 

But if there is, in fact, so large a field of coinci- 
dence between the contending parties, it may seem 
difficult to conceive what room can be left for a dif- 
ference, especially for a difference of great moment : 
and, in truth, here, as well as on some other points, the 
difference is not absolute but relative ; a fact which 
should always bo borne in mind. In many instances, 
the controversy on points of doctrine between Ro- 
manists and Protestants turns, not upon the absolute 
denial by either party of that which is affirmed by the 
other, but either upon the degree of importance which 
each assigns to different aspects of the same subject, 
or upon the difference of relation in which the con- 
stituent elements of the subject are made to stand to 
each other. Thus, it may be said, in a general way, 
that the controversy on the subject of justification is 
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reducible to this : — that one side insists more 
strongly on St. James’, the other on St. Paul’s, state- 
ments respecting the nature of faith; which, how- 
ever, we know must be reconcileable with each other. 
So it is in the present case, as we proceed to point 
out. 

The real point of distinction, then, between the 
two parties, consists, not in one’s denying, and the 
other’s maintaining, that the Church may be regarded 
from a twofold point of view, according as we make 
what is visible, and what is invisible, in it, the sub- 
ject of consideration ; but in the relative importance, 
and the relative position, which each party, respec- 
tively, assigns to those two aspects of the Church. 
The difference is this : — the Eomanist, while admit- 
ting that there is, or ought to be, in the Church an 
interior life, not cognisable by human eye, yet regards 
this as a separable accident, and makes the essence of 
the Church to consist in what is external and visible : 
the Protestant, on the contrary, while admitting that 
to be visible is an inseparable property of the Church, 
makes the essence thereof to consist in what is spiri- 
tual and unseen ; viz. the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of Christians. The one defines the Church 
by its outward, the other by its inward, character- 
istics. Neither party can absolutely refuse assent to 
the well-known aphorism of Irenaeus, “ ubi ecclesia ibi 
et spiritus Dei ; ubi spiritus Dei ibi ecclesia ; ” but 
since, in its two clauses, that aphorism may be held 
to represent different tendencies, on the one hand, to 
make the presence of the Spirit dependent upon, and 
posterior in point of time to, the existence of the 
Church, and, on the other, to make the existence of 
the Church dependent upon the presence of the Spirit, 
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it accurately expresses the true point of controversy 
between Romanists and Protestants. To the question, 
What is the Church ? the Romanist replies, that it 
is a visible institution, in which men are placed in 
order to be made holy, and thus qualified for the 
presence of God hereafter ; while the answer of the 
Protestant is, that, according to its true idea (proprie, 
principalitor dicta *), it is a society of those who are 
sanctified (pro rationc hujus vitaj) by the Spirit of 
God, and possess within them the earnest of the 
future inheritance : the former holds that to consti- 
tute a person a member of the Church, and therefore 
a member of Christ himself, it suffices that he profess 
the Chi’istian faith, partake outwardly of the Sacra- 
ments, and be subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Rome ; the latter maintains that ho only properly 
belongs to the Church who is in vital union with the 
Saviour by faith, and partakes ’of the quickening in- 
fluence of Christ’s Spirit. The distinction which the 
Romanist admits to exist between the living and the 
dead members of the Church, does not affect his defi- 
nition of the latter, for he makes a distinction between 
church-membership and a state of salvation ; the 
latter, indeed, can only be affirmed of those who are 
renewed in heart, but the former may be enjoyed 
oven by those who are living in mortal sin. Divesting 
thus the idea of the Church, in its ultimate state, of 
everything moral, that is, making it a thing indif- 
ferent to the idea whether the Spirit of God, in His 
sanctifying influences, be present or not, he is, of 
course, compelled to consider the Church as, pri- 
marily, an external institution ; the differentia, or 

* Apol. Conf. Ang. Art. 7. s. 25- 

p 4 
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specific difference, of which lies in its polity, its rites, 
or its episcopal succession. The Protestant, on the 
contrary, can make no distinction between being a 
member of the Church, and being in a state of sal- 
vation ; and as, confessedly, an inward change, the 
work of the Spirit, is necessary to salvation, for 
“ unless a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God, ” it is, in his eyes, equally neces- 
sary to true Church-membership ; or, in other words, 
he defines the Church to be, primarily, a community 
of saints, making the presence of the Spirit the specific 
difference of the body, its visible polity a matter of 
secondary moment. Or, the difference may be thus 
stated : the Eomanist regards that which is visible in 
the Church as the antecedent ; the Protestant as the 
consequent of the life within : the former attributes 
a positive and independent value to the outward cha- 
racteristics of the body ; the latter values them 
chiefly as the evidences of the unseen work of the 
spirit. Moehler is fairer and more accurate than 
usual, when he says, “ that the difference between 
the Protestant and the Romanist view of the Church 
may be briefly stated as follows : — the Romanist 
teaches that the visible Church is first in the order of 
time, afterwards the invisible; the I’clation of the 
former to the latter being that of cause and effect. 
The Lutherans (Protestants), on the contrary, affirm 
that the visible Church owes its existence to the 
invisible, the latter being the true basis of the for- 
mer.”* He adds, very justly, that this apparently 
unimportant difference of view is pregnant with im- 
portant results. 


* Symbolik, pp. 425, 426. 
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That the difference of view just mentioned lies at 
the root of the statements of the rival Confessions 
will be evident from the most cursory inspection of 
them. To recur to the positions of the Romish Cate- 
chism. Were we to frame from them a definition of 
the Church, it would be, that it is a company of men 
professing faith in Christ, outwardly partaking of 
the Sacraments, and in communion with the Roman 
pontiff ; it being, as regards the idea, a matter of in- 
difference whether they be, or bo not, sanctified by the 
Spirit of God. That this is the true doctrine of Rome 
is evident from the frequency and emphasis with which 
the Catechism affirms that both the good and the evil 
are, though in a different sense, yet equally as far as 
the definition, which expresses the idea of the thing 
defined, is concerned, members of the Church ; for, 
if this bo true, it is clear that the essential being of 
the Church must lie, not in the internal work of the 
Holy Spirit, which, confessedly, as an active princijde 
of holiness, is not found in all who are visibly within 
the ecclesiastical pale, but in that which may be com- 
mon to the evil and the good ; viz. subjection to the 
same centi’al authority, and outward participation in 
the same Sacraments. The uurenewed in heart can, 
equally with those who are led by the Holy Spirit, 
profess faith in Christ, “ carnally and visibly pi’css 
with ” their “ teeth the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ,” and be under the jurisdiction of 
la'wful pastors ; and if this is all that is meant by 
being a member of Christ, that is, if internal union 
with the Saviour is not essential to the idea of the 
Church, most true it is that no reason exists why wo 
should not apply that title to those whose lives prove 
them to bo destitute of sanctifying faith, so long as 
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they are not openly excommunicated. The Jew, 
however morally corrupt he might be, yet, as long as 
he fulfilled the requirements of the ceremonial law, 
was a recognised member of the Hebrew common- 
wealth and entitled to the temporal privileges thereto 
belonging ; from which we justly infer that the Jewish 
economy was one rather of the letter than of the 
spirit, and had its essential being in its polity and 
ceremonial. The same inference must be drawn with 
respect to the Christian dispensation, if it be true, as 
the Romish Catechism aflSlrms, that the good and the 
evil are equally members of the Church, and equally 
partakers of Christian privileges. 

The statements of private theologians are not, as 
has been already observed, to be esteemed of equal 
weight with those set forth by authority : there is 
one writer, however, of such deservedly great estima- 
tion among those of his own communion as to render 
his expositions of doctrine of the greatest value in 
ascertaining the true meaning of the Romish formu- 
laries I mean Bellarmin. If any doubt should exist 
whether the Romish conception of the Church be really 
what it has been described to be, it will be removed 
by the statements of that eminent authority. The 
definition which Bellarmin gives of the Church is as 
follows : “ It is a society of men united by a profes- 
sion of the same Christian faith, and a participation 
of the same sacraments, under the government of 
lawful pastors, and especially of the one Vicar of 
Christ upon earth, the Roman pontiff. Of this de- 
finition there are three parts : — the profession of the 
true faith ; communion in the sacraments ; and sub- 
jection to the pastoral authoi’ity of the Bishop of 
Rome. By the first they are excluded who cithei’, 
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as the Jews, the Turks, or the heathen, never belonged 
to the Church, or, as heretics, have seceded from her. 
By the second are excluded catechumens and excom- 
municated persons (their communion in the sacra- 
ments being deferred or suspended) ; and, by the 
third, schismatics, or they who, though professing 
the pure doctrine of the Gospel, and celebrating the 
sacraments, are not subject to the one legitimate 
pastor. All others, even impious and reprobate men, 
are included in the definition ; for the Church is a 
society of men as visible and palpable as the Eoman 
people, the kingdom of Trance, or the republic of 
Tenice.” * It is not that the Romanist denies that 
the end for which the divine institution, <5alled the 
Church, was established, is to lead its members 
eventually to holiness ; or that it would, were there 
no living members of Christ within its pale, be in a 
very imperfect state, and fail of its proper end. What 
he does deny is, that the inward work of the Spirit, 
as evidenced in newness of life, is necessary to the 
idea of the Church, or of its essence : he makes 
sanctifying faith in Christ an accident, not the very 
being, of true Church-membership. And, quite con- 
sistently with the general view which Bellarmin, as 
above quoted, presents us with, the attributes of the 
Church are, by the Romish Catechism, considered al- 
most exclusively under an external aspect. The unity 
of the Church is made to consist, principally, in its 
profession of “one faith,” “one Lord,” and in its 
subjection to one visible head. Its sanctity is such as 

* Includunlur autem omnes alii, etiaxBsi reprobi, scelesti, et 
impii $int. Ecclcsia cnim est ccctus hominum it a visibilis et paU 
pabilis, lit cat coetus populi Eomani, aut regnarn Gallioo, aut res- 
publica Venctorum/^ — De Eccles. Mil. c. 2. 
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may equally be predicated of inanimate objects, con- 
secrated to holy uses ; that is, it consists primarily in an 
outward dedication to the service of Christ. The two 
remaining properties, Catholicity and Apostolicity, 
are, necessarily, more or less of an external character ; 
but the latter of them is interpreted in the least spi- 
ritual sense admissible, when it is made to consist, 
chiefly, in visible government by a ministry de- 
rived by succession from the Apostles. Such premises 
as these are manifestly necessary to warrant the con- 
clusion, that persons living in mortal sin are, never- 
theless, so long as they remain in communion with 
the Bishop of Rome, members — real, though not 
perhaps lively, members — of the true Church. 

On the other hand, if we set out with the sup- 
position that what constitutes the true being of the 
Church is, not that in it which meets the eye, but 
the unseen presence of the Spirit of God, sanctifying 
true believers, the peculiarities of the Protestant view, 
as distinguished from that of Rome, are at once ac- 
counted for, and the statements of the Reformed 
formularies justified. For, on this supposition, it is 
plain that the Church, in its truth, is not, and cannot 
be, in this life, visibly manifested ; it being impossible 
for human eye to discriminate accurately between the 
true and the nominal followers of Christ; and not 
being visibly manifested in its corporate capacity, it 
can have no visible head. Hence, too, (since properties 
follow the nature of the subject in which they in- 
here), according to Protestant teaching, the unity 
and sanctity of the Church are inward before they 
become outward, participation in the same Spirit 
constituting the essential bond of union among Chris- 
tians. Hence, finally, it is that the Protestant, while 
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he admits that unrenewed men may, and indeed 
must, be found in every visible Church, denies that 
they are members of the Church, i. e. of the Church 
in its truth ; denies, that is, that the latter is a body 
of mixed composition, comprehending -within its pale 
both those who are, and those who are not, led by 
the Spirit of God. To admit that unsanctificd men 
are true members of the true Church Avould obviously 
lead to the Romish doctrine, that the latter is a visible 
institution, under a visible head, its essential being- 
lying in its visible characteristics. 

If it should seem strange to the reader that a mere 
relative difference in the mode of viewing the same 
object should give rise to systems of very opposite 
character, he has only to remember that inost of the 
errors that have appeared in the Church, both in past 
and present times, have arisen from giving an undue 
prominence to what in itself is an undoubted truth. 
Thus Arian tendencies spring from dwelling too 
exclusively upon the humanity of Christ ; Avhile the 
opposite error of the Docet®, which manifested itself 
under so many forms in the first two centuries, may 
be traced to a similar exclusiveness of view -with 
respect to His divinity. Sabellianism took its rise 
from not counterbalancing the declarations of the 
Old Testament, respecting the Unity of God, with 
the equally clear statements of the New Testament 
respecting the Trinity in Unity. Certain declarations 
of St. Paul on the subject of justification, misunder- 
stood, have led to Antinomianism : certain others 
of St. James, taken alone, have given rise to a type 
of sentiment equally erroneous. By taking too ex- 
clusive a view of the agency of divine grace in the 
work of conversion, Calvin was led to make rash 
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statements on the subject of predestination : by 
unduly magnifying man’s part in that work, anti- 
Calvinists have verged towards Pelagianism. It must 
not, then, be thought necessarily a trifling difference, 
or one of words merely, when we say that the con- 
troversy between Romanists and Protestants, in 
reference to the idea of the Church, is reducible to 
the question. Does the true being of the Church lie 
in its external characteristics, or in its unseen life ? 
or, to put the same question in another form. Is the 
life within the foundation and source of that which 
is visible in the Church ; or, on the contrary, is that 
which is visible the foundation and source of the life 
within ? Questions, which are by no means decided 
by the bare acknowledgment on both sides, that the 
Church, according as it is regarded from different 
points of view, is both visible and invisible. 

If confirmation of this mode of stating the real 
question at issue be needed, it will be found in the 
following statements of the same trust-worthy ex- 
pounder of Romanism, to whom allusion has been 
already made : — “ This,” says Bellarmin, “ is the 
distinction between our view and that of the Pro- 
testants, that they, to constitute any one a member 
of the Church, require internal virtues {i.e. the work 
of the Spirit in the heart), and consequently make 
the true Church invisible: we, on the contrary, 
believe indeed that all internal graces, faith, hope, 
charity, &c., wiU be found in the Church, but we 
deny that to constitute a man a member of the true 
Church, any internal virtue is requisite, but only an 
external profession of the faith, and that participation 
of the sacraments which is perceptible by the senses ” 
(i.e. which is merely outward).* Which, as is 

• De Eccles. Mil. c. 2. As this passage contains the hinge of 
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evident, is equivalent to saying, that Protestants make 
the inward fellowship of the Spirit essential, Ro- 
manists non-essential, to the idea of the Church in 
its truth. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remind the 
reader, that both parties accept the statements of 
the three creeds on the subject of the Church, how- 
ever different may be the interpretation of them 
which they respectively adopt. Both parties believe 
in the existence of the “ one Holy Catholic Church,” 
though they may not attach exactly the same mean- 
ing to that article of faith. Nor are we compelled 
to adopt any particular interpretation of it, as the 
only admissible one. It may be true that the fathers 
generally expound it in a particular way, and that 
their expositions deserve our respectful attention: 
but before the Protestant can attribute a binding 
authority to them, he must be assured, first, that the 
creeds are the production of, not merely Apostolic 
times, but of the Apostles; and secondly, that the 
fathers are to bo considered as unerring expounders 
of the meaning of these formularies. It is needless 
to say that neither of these positions can be estab- 
lished. While it is very probable that the Apostles 
employed some short summary of the principal articles 
of the Christian faith, as a form of baptismal con- 

tlie whole controversy, the original is here subjoined. “Hoc inter- 
est inter sententiam nostram, et alias omnes, quod omnes alise re- 
quirunt internas virtutes ad constiiuendum aliquem in ccclesi^, et 
propterea ecclesiam veram invisibilem faciunt; nos autem et ere- 
dimus in ccclesia inveniri omnes virtutes, fidem, spem, carilatem, 
et emteras ; tamen ut aliquis aliquo modo dici possit pars veno 
eoclesisB, non putamus requiri ullam internam virtutem, sed tan- 
tum externam professionom fidei, et sacramentorum communionem 
quao sensu ipso percipitur*^* 
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fession*, we have no certain evidence that the creed 
which now passes under their name proceeded from 
them ; the fable of each of the twelve having con- 
tributed an article to it having been long since 
exploded. Indeed, the loose manner in which the 
earliest fathers recite the baptismal confessions used 
in their times, and the variations which occur in these 
summaries themselves, sufficiently prove that no fixed 
form of the kind i-eally descended from the Apostles : 
otherwise, it would have been preserved with the 
same jealous care with which the New Testament 
Scriptures themselves were. With respect to the 
particular article in question, internal evidence would 
lead us to assign to it a later date than to the rest of 
the creed ; for it would hardly have been deemed 
necessary to make the Church an article of faith, 
until its existence seemed endangered by heresies and 
schisms. This surmise is confirmed by historical 
testimony. No trace of the article is found before 
TertuUian, who, however, alludes to it as, in his time, 
forming part of the profession of faith made at the 
baptismal font. From Cyprian downward, it is cer- 
tain that it had a fixed place amongst the baptismal 
interi’ogatories. f As to the expositions which the 
fathers give of its meaning, it is obvious that wo 
are no more bound by them, than we are by their 
interpretations of the article which speaks of “the 
forgiveness of sins.” 

* Traces of such a summary may he thought to he visible iu 
Scripture itself. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. and 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

t “ Sed et ipsa interrogatio quae fit in haptismo testis est veritatis. 
Nam cum dicimus, Credis in vitam seternam et remissionem pecca- 
torum per sanctam eccclesiam ? &c. (Epist. 70. Edit. Baluz.) The 

various reading which Cyprian here presents us with is worthy of 
observation. 
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PART 11. 

DISCUSSION OF THE QUESTION. 


CHAP. I. 

METHOD OP THE INQUIRY. 

The foregoing observations have done little more 
than put us in possession of the fundamental differ- 
ence between the Romish and the Protestant idea of 
the Church, as expressed in the definitions adopted 
by the two parties : the inquiry now about to be in- 
stituted relates to the truth or error of these defini- 
tions. The Romanist defines the Church by its 
outward, the Protestant by its inward, characteristics : 
the former makes its essence to consist in its visible 
rites and polity ; the other holds that its true being 
lies in its spiritual, and therefore unseen, union with 
Christ. Which of these views is the true one ? This 
is the question now before us. 

But here the previous question meets us. What are 
we to regard as the authoritative source of truth in 
matters of^ religion ? By what test are we to try 
doctrines which present themSelves to us with, as far 
as human authority is concerned, equal pretensions ? 
A question which itself is differently answered by 
Romanists and Protestants. And here, in truth, lies 
the real difi&culty of their arriving at any mutual 
understanding. We . differ from Romanists, not 
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merely on this or that particular point of doctrine, 
hut upon the ultimate authority by which all doc- 
trinal statements are to be tried. Ever since the 
Council of Trent decided that ecclesiastical tradition 
is to be regarded as of equal authority with Scrip- 
ture*, and consequently of equal force in proof of 
doctrine, there has existed an apparently insuperable 
impediment to a reconciliation between the two par- 
ties : for, before such can take place, one or the other 
must abandon that which constitutes the formal 
principle of its system; on the Romish side, the 
doctrine of an unwritten word of God ; on the Pro- 
testant, the supreme authority and sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture in matters of faith. The source of 
revelation, the principium cognoscendi in religion, is 
not the same to both ; hence it should seem that 
every attempt to reconcile their differences must 
prove abortive. Romanists must give up their doc- 
trine of tradition, — that is, become Protestants, — or 
Protestants must receive it, — that is, become Roman- 
ists, — before the argument can be conducted on any 
common basis: hence the inconvenience, constantly 
felt, of arguing with Romanists on particular points 
of the controversy, before the great question of the 
rule of faith is settled. 

In this point, too, lies the great distinction between 
the doctrinal system of the fifth and sixth centuries 
and later Romanism. The impulse, which recent 
events have in this country communicated to the 
study of the patristic remains, has had the effect of 
dissipating the illusive splendour with which it had 

* “ Omnes libros tarn veteris quam Novi Testamenti . . . necnon 
traditiones ipsas, turn ad fidem, turn ad mores pertinentes . . . 
pari pietatis affectu et reverentia suscipit et veneratur (Synodus).” 
Sess. 4ta, 
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become the custom to invest the early Church, and of 
teaching us that, even in the time of Cyprian, the 
principles, of "which Tridentine Romanism is the 
mature development, "svere actively at -work in the 
Christian body. On one important point, however, 
we can claim the great divines of the period just 
mentioned as our own: they, with us, taught the 
supreme authority of Scripture in controversies of 
faith. What Cyprian and Augustin call Apostolic tra- 
ditions, are either the writings of the New Testament 
themselves, and the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith, as expressed in the Apostles’ Creed ; 
or the few regulations of polity, such as episcopacy, 
which could be really traced up to Apostles. Neither 
of these eminent fathers felt any scruple in recom- 
mending a departure from ecclesiastical custom, 
however ancient, when it appeared to them to be 
inconsistent with the Word of God.* If they laid the 

* “ Nec consuetude quse apud quosdam direpserat impedire debet 
quominus veritas proevaleat et viiicafc> Nam consuetude sine veri- 
tate vetustas erroris est. Quam veritatem nobis Christus osten- 
dens in evangelic suo dicit, Ego sum veintas. In compendio est 
apud religiosas et simplices mentes et eiToi’em deponere et eruere 
veritatem. Nam si ad divinae traditionis caput et originem rever- 
tamui*, cessat error humanus. Quod el nunc facere oporfcet Dei 
sacerdotes praecepta divina servantes, ut si in aliquo nutaverit et 
vacillaverit veritas, ad originem dominicam et ad evangelicam at- 
que apostolicam traditionem revertamur.” (Cyp. Epiat. 74. ad 
Pomp.) What Cyprian means by " Apostolica traditio” appears 
from the instance that immediately follows ; — “ Traditum est enim 
nobis quod sit unus Deus et Christus unus, et una spos, et fides 
nna, et una ecclesia, et baptisma unum.” Compare Augustin, Cent. 
Cres. lib. ii. s. 39- ^^Neque enim sine causa tarn salubri vigilantia 
canon ecclesiasticus constitutus est, ad quern certi prophetarum ct 
apostolorum libri pertineant, quos omnino judicare non audeamus, 
et secundum quos de caeteris litteris vel iidelium vel infideliuin 
libere judicemus,” 
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foundations of the Church system, they did so on 
Protestant principles : they appealed to Sciipture in 
support of their views ; nor did it ever occur to them 
that the inspired writings were not both clear enough 
to convey their meaning to an unprejudiced mind, 
and full enough to need no supplementary additions. 
We may, indeed, sometimes question the soundness 
of their interpretations of Scripture ; we may be at 
a loss to conceive how Cyprian, for example, could 
have persuaded himself that, according to the Apo- 
stles’ teaching, Christian ministers are sacrificing 
priests, and the Euchai'ist a proper sacrifice : it is 
certain, however, that by Scripture only, in the last 
resort, they professed to be guided. In this, as in 
many other instances, Protestantism, not less than 
Romanism, can draw its own proper nutriment from 
the records of Christian antiquity. 

In the following pages, the formal principle of Pro- 
testantism — viz. that Scripture is the only authentic 
record we possess of what Christianity was intended 
to he by its Divine Founder — is assumed as admitted ; 
the discussion of it belonging to another branch of 
the Romish controversy. Even to the Romanist it 
must ever be a matter of importance to endeavour to 
prove that Scripture is on his side ; for if ho will not 
allow that it is the only authentic record which we 
possess of Apostolic teaching, he has not yet advanced 
so far as to deny that it is an undoubted record of 
that teaching, and, as such, entitled to high consider- 
ation. Indeed, a lurking sense of the inconvenience 
of appearing to contradict Scripture betrays itself in 
the trouble which Romish controversialists often give 
themselves, of adducing scriptural proof for the dis- 
tinctive tenets of their Church ; a labour which, on 
their principles, must be regarded as superfluous, 
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since the doctrine of the infallibility of the existing 
Church is sufficient to sustain the weight of any 
superstructure that may be raised upon it. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that, throughout the present 
work, the particular object aimed at is, not so much 
to encounter Romanism in its concrete and mature 
form of the Papacy, as to investigate the interior 
principles upon which the system rests; principles 
which pervaded the Church long before the Bishop of 
Rome proclaimed himself her visible head, and which 
are now, amongst ourselves, at work in quarters 
where Romanism, as such, is rejected, and the pa- 
tristic doctrine of the supremacy and sufficiency of 
Scripture has not as yet been abandoned. With those 
who belong to this school of theology, a purely scrip- 
tural argument may still be supposed to possess 
some weight. 

Scripture being recognised as the authoritative 
source of divine truth, it still remains to select the 
particular method to be followed in conducting the 
inquiry. It does not appear, then, that the question 
before us can ever be satisfactorily decided by a 
logical discussion of texts, extracted from the sacred 
writings, or by h priori considerations drawn from the 
nature of the case. Indeed the arguments of the 
latter kind which Romanists are so fond of urging 
are, for this reason among others, irrelevant to the 
question, that they prove nothing but what is fully 
admitted by the opposite party. For example ; we 
are reminded that the essential distinction between 
natural and revealed religion is, that the former rests 
merely upon a subjective basis, while the latter ap- 
peals to external credentials, and comes to man from 
without ; that is, proj)oses itself to his acceptance as 
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a system of facts, doctrines, and ordinances, whicli 
remain -what they are whether he accept them or not, 
and possess an objective existence, external to the 
htiman mind. Thus Moehler, arguing against the 
Protestant doctrine — that the invisible Church (to 
adopt the usual, but inaccurate, form of expression) 
is the basis of the visible, — directs our attention 
to the fact that “ when Christ began to preach the 
kingdom of God, it existed only in Himself, and in 
the Divine idea. It came to men from without; 
first to the Apostles, whom the Divine Word, in 
human form, prepared, by means of instruction and 
discipline, for their future ofiBice : afterwards, by 
means of the Apostles and their successors, it was 
proposed to the acceptance of the world at large, 
which, as had been the case with the Apostles them- 
selves, received the message of Salvation from without, 
antecedently to its being grafted in the heart. Thus 
the rule was, that the invisible Church was called 
into existence by the visible, the former being sub- 
sequent, in order of time, to the latter. This order 
of things was rendered necessary by the very notion 
of an external, historical, revelation; which seems, 
from its nature, to require a fixed external ministry 
of the word, to which every one, who would make 
himself acquainted with the revelation, may have re- 
course for instruction.” * Or, again, much stress is 
laid upon the fact that in the Christian dispensation 
the “Word” is seen becoming “flesh,” Deity and 
humanity coalescing into an inseparable union. “ Had 
the Word, instead of becoming corporeally visible, in- 
sinuated Himself in an invisible manner into the 
hearts of men, it would have been consistent that Ho 
should found a mere invisible Church : but when He 


* SymTiolik, p. 426. 
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manifested Himself under a visible form, and acted 
and suffered as a man, He intimated, in a manner not 
to be mistaken, wbat, after His departure from earth, 
should bo the nature of the means employed to set 
forward His saying work in the world. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel required human preachers: man 
must, as in the sphere of ordinary life, teach man. 
And, as in common life, no valuable results are ob- 
tained without combination, Christ also, in accordance 
with the order of nature, instituted a society of His 
followers, closely compacted and visible, in which He 
still lives upon earth, and which is the organ of His 
Spirit. Considered from this point of view, the 
Church may be said to be the perpetual incarnation 
of Christ upon earth ; as indeed it is styled in Scrip- 
ture, His body.” * Or, finally, it is urged that all 
religions which have exercised any considerable sway 
over mankind have been enshrined in a framework of 
visible institutions, without the sheltering aid of which 
they could not have maintained themselves for any 
length of time. Whether we survey the religions 
of the East or the West, the speculative theosophy 
of the Hindoo, or the more sensuous mythology of 
ancient Greece and Eome, we find the national faith 
embodying itself in fixed visible institutions, with a 
prescribed ceremonial and a fixed polity. In no other 
way can a religious system exert an effective control 
over the corrupt propensities of human nature. For 

* MoeMer, Symb. p. 337. This notion of the Church’s, being 
the perpetual incarnation of Christ upon earth is a fayourite one 
with the modern school of philosophical Romanists. It forms the 
basis of the so-called “ sacramental theory,” and of every type of 
doctrine which makes the Church to be the “ representative" of 
Chi-ist upon eiu-th. 
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man is a being composed both of body and of spirit ; 
and therefore, he needs, if the whole of his nature is 
to be influenced, an outward ceremonial, as well as 
the invisible worship of the heart. 

Considerations of this kind may, indeed, be urged 
with effect against the principles of Quakerism, but 
they are wholly irrelevant to the real point in dispute 
between Romanists and Protestants. What Protest- 
ant denies that the Holy Spirit works not, ordinarily, 
save through external instruments, namely, the preach- 
ing of the Word, and the sacraments ; or that Christ 
intended His followers to form a visible Church? 
In fact, it especially concerns the Protestant that the 
great truth be not forgotten, that revealed religion, 
as distinguished from natural, must come to man 
from without, and present a system of truths which 
he is to receive, not frame for himself. For it is one 
of the distinctive features of Protestant theology, 
as distinguished from that of Rome which has always 
been Pelagian in its tendencies, that it takes a deep 
view of the corruption of human nature through 
the fall, and the consequent inability of man, while 
destitute of divine grace, to arrive at the true know- 
ledge of God. It is the Romanist, holding as he does, 
that original sin consists merely in a deprivation of 
the gift of original righteousness, superadded, as a se- 
parable thing, to Adam’s nature ; and that, with this 
exception, man is now in as upright a state as ho 
was previously to the fall * ; who is likely to undcr- 

* " Quare non magis differ* status hominis post lapsum Adaj it 
statn ejusdem in puris naturalibus qnam differ* spoliatus il nudo : 
neque deterior est hnmana natura, si eulpam originalem detralms, 
neque magis ignorantia et infirmitate laborat quam esset ot labo- 
raret in puris naturalibus condita.” — Bellarm. Do Grat. Prim. 
Horn. c. 5. 
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value the importance of an external revelation, and 
to substitute for it, "when given, the religion of the 
natural heart. In fact, writers have undertaken to 
prove, and not without success, that the peculiar 
tenets of Eomanism have arisen, not from adhering 
too closely to the external record, but from following, 
in opposition to it, the dictates of unenlightened 
reason.* If the case were so, that Protestants re- 
jected all authority in religion save the jprivate feeling, 
or judgment, of individuals, or did away -svith positive 
ordinances altogether, regarding the Church as a 
purely invisible communion of saints, the h fnori 
arguments just mentioned might reasonably be urged 
against them : but it has been shewn at length that 
a false spiritualism of this kind belongs as little to 
their theory as to that of their opponents. 

lieasonings of this kind obviously fail of advancing 
the question a step nearer its solution, and leave us 
where they found us. Nor, as has been observed, is 
much to be expected from exegetical inquiries into 
the meaning of certain passages of the New Testa- 
ment. There remains open to us the method of 
historical inquiry ; or, an actual observation of the 
course which divine revelation has held, from the 
time when it was committed to the custody of the 
chosen people, to its completion in Christianity : and 
this, in fact, is tlie only method which promises to 
lead to any satisfactory decision of the question under 
discussion. 

If it be asked, why we select this particular epoch — 
viz. the establishment of the Jewish dispensation — as 
the starting-point of the inquiry, neither going back 

* See ‘Whately’s Errors of Romanism taced to their origin in 
human nature.” 
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to the first communications of God to man, nor at 
once proceeding to the New Testament, and examin- 
ing what it teaches us concerning the constitution of 
the Christian Church; the answer is to be found, 
partly in the nature of the question before us, and 
partly in the peculiar relation in which the Christian 
^spensation stands to the Jewish. The question 
with which we have to do, relates not so much to the 
doctrines which, from the first obscurely intimated, 
were openly promulgated by Christ and His Apostles, 
as to the society in which the Christian dispensation 
is embodied, its nature and constitution ; and before 
the giving of the Law, the people of God constituted 
no society in the proper sense of the word. Pre- 
viously to that event, indeed, intimations had been 
given, from time to time, to favoured individuals con- 
cerning the promised Saviour ; and even the first 
steps had been taken towards the accomplishment of 
the promise, by the calling of Abraham, and the con- 
stituting of his descendants into a distinct people: 
but it was not until more than four hundred years 
afterwards, when the word of promise had so far 
taken efiect as that the posterity of Abraham had, in 
fact, become a considerable people, that anything like 
a religious society, or polity, of divine origin, ex- 
isted in the world : then, however, such a polity was 
established by the promulgation of the Mosaic law. 
Ever since that time, the people of God have formed 
a distinct society in the worldj the features, and con- 
stitution, of the society differing, according as it was 
founded upon the principles of the Jewish, or the 
Christian, dispensation. But if, for this reason, it is 
unnecessary to ascend higher in the history of revela- 
tion than the giving of the Law, so, on the other hand, 
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we must, if we would form accurate notions of the 
Christian dispensation, and of the society founded 
upon it, ascertain clearly the nature of the preparatory 
economy of Moses. For Christianity is the historical 
offspring of Judaism, to which it bears the same rela- 
tion which the full-grown man does to the child.* 
Christianity is not an isolated phenomenon in the 
history of the world, but the last of a long series of 
preparatory appointments, with which, as might be 
expected, it exhibits points both of agreement and of 
contrast ; the latter being nearly as important as 
the former. The direction which the preparatory 
revelation from the first assumed ; the point to which 
it manifestly tended ; the line of progression in which 
it moved : — these are points which demand our most 
careful consideration, if we would form a right judg- 
ment concerning that final dispensation which is the 
consummation of all that preceded it. Thus, to borrow 
an illustration from the science of physiology, the 
human body, the most perfect specimen of animal 
organisation, is but the last link in a long series of 
developments, which, commencing with the lowest 
forms of animal life, advance step by step to higher 
ones, giving throughout indications of what the end 
of the series will be. Each stage in the ascending 
scale is an advance upon the one that precedes it, and 
itself serves to prepare the way for a still more perfect 
form ; until, at length, those organs, the rudiments of 
which were found, in a more or less advanced state, 
in the inferior animals, exhibit themselves in full per- 
fection in the frame of man. It is owifag to this 
law of progression that an experienced physiologist 


• See Heb. x. !• Gal. iv. I — 5. 
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can often, from an observation of an organ in its ru- 
dimental state, pronounce, with tolerable accuracy, 
what it would be in its perfect form, even should no 
actual specimen of the latter be in existence. 

The historical survey which it is thus proposed to 
take, naturally arranges itself under the two great 
divisions of the old and new dispensations; the 
latter commencing with the outpouring of the Spirit 
upon the day of Pentecost. With respect to the elder 
economy, every reader of the New Testament will 
have observed that, by the writers of the Christian 
Scriptures, it is viewed, in reference to Chi'istianity, 
under a twofold aspect, according as they speak of it 
as opposed, and as preparatory, to that of the Gospel ; 
a circumstance which is easily accounted for by our 
distinguishing between the law of Moses as it was in 
itself, and the effects which, when viewed in conjunc- 
tion with that extra-legal institute which played so 
conspicuous a part in the Mosaic dispensation, — the 
institute of prophecy, — it was calculated to, and actu- 
ally did, produce upon those who were placed under 
it. In itself, the Law was contrary to the Gospel : in 
its spiritual operation, aided as that was by the pro- 
phetic revelation, it prepared the way for Christ. 
A consideration of the law in the former point of view 
will bear indirectly upon the question before us ; for 
what the Law was in itself, we may at once presume 
the Gospel not to be; while, in its latter aspect, as 
introductory to Christianity, the ancient economy 
will combine with the New Testament Scriptures to 
furnish the direct portion of the argument. In that 
part of the discussion, then, which relates to the 
ancient dispensation, the leading points of inquiry 
will be: — the nature and principles of the law of 
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Moses, as a religious institute ; the necessary operation 
of it upon the pious part of the Jewish people ; the 
scope and tendency of the prophetic revelation ; and 
the ministry of John the Baptist, together with that of 
Christ Himself, which may be regarded as the conclu- 
sion of the legal economy. In the other division of 
the argument, the subject of consideration will be the 
Christian Church itself, as it appears in the Acts of 
the Apostles, with its sacraments,* and so much of its 
Apostolic polity as is found recorded in that inspired 
history of the first promulgation of the Gospel ; the 
higher stages of its visible organisation being re- 
served for discussion in another place. The struc- 
ture of the Apostolic Epistles, addressed to existing 
Christian Churches, will, in the last place, come under 
our notice, 
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CHAP. II. 

THE JEWISH DISPENSATION. 


Section I. 

THE LAW OP MOSES — ITS NATURE AS A RELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 

No sooner had man fallen than a promise was given, 
couched indeed in indistinct terms, of a Deliverer to 
come, who, Himself “the seed of the woman,” 
“ should bruise the serpent’s head,” and restore man 
to the state of dignity and happiness which he had 
forfeited through sin. The event predicted in this 
original prophecy — ^vizi.,tbe coming of Christ in human 
nature — is thenceforward the scope of all revelation, 
the central point of God’s providential dispensations. 

Why more than 4000 years were permitted to elapse 
between the giving of this . promise, and its fulfil- 
ment, must ever remain a mystery not to be perfectly 
fathomed by human reason. Meanwhile, we may 
be certain that the advent of the Messiah was ddayed 
no longer than was necessary ; and one, at least, of 
the reasons of the delay we may reasonably surmise 
to be, the necessity which existed of men’s passing 
through a process of preparation to fit them to receive 
the Gospel. The sacred history teaches us that the 
effects of the fall were speedily visible in the universal 
corruption of mankind. The knowledge of the true 
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God, with His attributes and perfections, being lost, 
and no standard of right and wrong presenting itself 
save the imperfect “ work of the law Avritten ” on the 
natural heart, the world, as might have been antici- 
pated, became, not only fearfully depraved, but like- 
wise, with few exceptions, unconscious of its fallen 
state, and therefore indifferent to the means of re- 
covery from it. Had the Saviour appeared amongst 
men at this stage of their moral progress. He would 
have found them wholly unprepared for the reception 
of the truths which centre in his Person and work. 
Hence, the course pursued by the Divine wisdom 
was, to lead our race through a gradual course of 
preparatory training, by means of which the most 
influential portions of it, at least, might be fitted to 
embrace the Gospel whensoever it should please its 
Divine author to propound it to their acceptance. 

As regards the heathen world, this process of 
preparation was merely negative. The heathens were 
left to themselves, in order that, by actual experience, 
they might become convinced of man’s inability to raise 
himself to God. A conviction of man’s moral weakness, 
and of the folly of the popular systems of idolatry, 
together with a general craving, amongst earnest 
inquirers, for some unquestionably Divine revelation 
to remove the obscurity which hung over their present 
condition and future prospects ; — this was the amount 
of illumination, if it may be so called, vouchsafed to 
the pagan world. Enlightened heathens, at the period 
when Christ came, were prepared to receive Chris- 
tianity, simply because every school of philosophy, 
and every mythical system, had confessed its insuffi- 
ciency to meet the spiritual wants of man. 

But it is obvious that something more than this 
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was necessary to secure a footing for the Gospel 
scheme, whenever it should he promulgated. There 
needed to exist somewhere a positive groundwork of 
religious illumination, with which Christianity might 
connect itself ; a rudimental outline of which Chris- 
tianity should be the filling up. Especially was it 
desirable that such a basis of religious knowledge 
should exist in that particular locality in which the 
promised Saviour was to be born, and where His 
earthly pilgrimage was to run its course. Such a 
favoured spot would form a nucleus whence the rays 
of Divine light might be disseminated throughout the 
world. 

This special, and positive, preparation for the intro- 
duction of Christianity was effected by an immediate 
interposition of God. One people, while yet in the 
loins of its progenitor Abraham, was selected from 
the nations of the earth, to be the repositoiy of such 
revelations concerning Himself, and His designs, as 
it should please God to communicate. At a period 
when, probably, idolatry had become universal, 
Abraham, the father of the chosen people, was sepa- 
rated from his country and kindred, and with his 
posterity, made the subject of a special covenant with 
God. In due season, when the descendants of the 
Patriarch had become sufficiently numerous to form 
a distinct nation, they were led forth, under the 
conduct of Moses, from their place of temporary 
sojourn, and put in possession of the land promised 
to their fathers. At the same time, they received 
from God, through the mediation of Moses, that code 
of law, civil, moral, and ceremonial, under which they 
continued to exist, until the temple of Jerusalem was 
destroyed. It was amongst this people, thus placed 
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Tinder a peculiar economy, that Christ, when He 
should appear, was to find existing such a measure 
of religious knowledge, and such elements of religious 
feeling, as should make the transition from Judaism 
to Christianity easy and natural. Upon the nature 
and principles of the law of Moses, as a religious 
institute, we are now to make some observations. 

To prevent the doctrine of the Unity of the God- 
head from being lost amidst the corruptions of hea- 
thenism; to provide a keeper and witness of the 
ancient oracles of God ; to be a schoolmaster to lead 
the Jew to Christ : — these are acknowledged to be 
the principal ends which God had in view in the 
constitution of the Jewish people and polity. The 
question now before us is, On what principle was 
that polity constructed, so as to bring about the 
proposed ends ? 

A legal dispensation is, as its name imports, one 
the pervading principle of which is to work from 
without inwards, or to form, by moans of discipline 
and habituation, cei’tain habits of thought and feeling 
in those who are placed under it. The term “ law ” 
in its proper meaning, and especially as it is used 
by St. Paul in his Epistles, denotes a rule of conduct, 
whether external or internal, which, deriving its 
authority from some superior power, operates upon 
the subject by constraint, and, therefore, presupposes 
a certain degree of indisposition towards its require- 
ments ; or, at least, a feebleness of moral self-deter- 
mination which needs an external prop to support it. 
When, therefore, we speak of an inward law, or of 
a man’s being a law to himself, we use language 
which, however intelligible, is not strictly accurate; 
for, properly speaking, that only is a law to a man 

II 
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wMch, whether it concern itself with overt acts only, 
or (which human laws never do) with the inward 
intention, comes to him from without, and is supposed 
not to be coincident with the will. Hooker, in the 
folloTOng passage, accurately points out the province 
of law: — “Laws politic” (the observation applies 
equally to all kinds of law), “ ordained for external 
order and regiment amongst men, are never framed 
as they should be, unless presuming the will of man 
to be inwardly obstinate, rebellious, and averse from 
all obedience unto the sacred laws of his nature ; in a 
word, unless presuming man to be, in regard of his 
depraved mind, little better than a wild beast, they 
do accordingly provide, notwithstanding, so to frame 
his outward actions, that they be no hindrance unto 
the common good for which societies are instituted.”* 
Apd a far greater authority than Hooker reminds 
us, that “the law” (so far forth as it is law) “is 
not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and 
disobedient, for the ungodly, and for sinners. ”f 
The mode of operation peculiar to a legal system 
is, as has been observed, from without inwards, or by 
external discipline. Presupposing, either that the 
natural bent of the wiU is opposed to the things 
enjoined, or that the moral judgment is immature 
and needs direction, it proposes, by means of a forcible 
pressure from without, to impart the required bias. 
Instead of presuming the will to be rectified, it aims 
at subduing it to that of the lawgiver. Its primary 
object is, rather to form, than to direct, the intern^ 
habit. Hence, when a religious system is constructed 
on the legal principle, it contents itself, at first. 


Eccles. Pol. book i. c. x. 


t 1 Tim. i. 9. 
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with prescribing the outward act, and with external 
obedience, careless of the motive whence that obe- 
dience springs, whether fear or love: it lays down 
particular rules, enjoins specific acts of religious 
worship, appoints “ days and months and times and 
years,” instead of general principles issues particular 
enactments, and regulates from without the manner 
in which God is to be served. Its appointments 
necessarily wear an arbitrary and artificial aspect; 
for the intention being to curb the irregular pro- 
pensities of the undisciplined heart, and to give a 
specific direction to whatever feelings of a pious 
nature may be in existence, positive enactments, the 
reason of which is not apparent to the worshipper, 
must be multiplied, and the more arbitrary these 
enactments, the better adapted are they to secure the 
proposed end. The unchastised will must be met, 
and overcome, by provisions which may seem to have 
no other recommendation than that they run counter 
to the will, and by so doing tend to make it pliable. 

On the other hand, it is evident that where internal 
habits of true piety are supposed to be present, and 
the command, instead of standing over against the 
individual, is, in Scriptural language, “written upon 
his heart ; ” where the wiU of man and the will of 
God are supposed to be in unison, and, therefoi'e, 
moral precepts take the place of legal enactments, 
and specific prescriptions give way to general prin- 
ciples; — the law, though it may still be in force, 
loses its proper character, and the religious dispen- 
sation, of which these are the characteristics, is so far 
opposed to a legal one. 

The nature of a legal system may be illustrated 
from the instances of it which the common course of 
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nature supplies. Thus, as Hooker remarks, political 
government is conducted on the legal principle. The 
legislator enjoins, or prohibits, what he conceives to 
be conducive, or injurious, to the well-being of the 
state, enforcing his enactments by temporal sanctions ; 
and his whole work proceeds on the supposition of 
there being either no spontaneous direction of will 
towards what is required, or none such as can be 
safely left to itself, on the part of the governed. The 
law anticipates resistance to its requisitions, or, at 
least, an unwillingness to comply with them; and 
it secures obedience, by making the consequences of 
transgression so formidable as to outweigh the grati- 
fication derived from the indulgence of passion. In 
order, however, to gain a true analogy between a 
religious, and a political, system of law, we must 
turn, not so much to modern theories of government, 
which teach us that the office of the legislator is 
negative rather than positive, and is concerned chiefly 
with the protection of life and property, and the 
removal of hindrances to the national progress; as 
to the ancient notion of a State, according to which 
the latter is to be regarded as a school of virtue, 
and its laws as an educational discipline, for the 
citizens : — such an idea as floated before the mind 
of Plato when describing his imaginary republic, 
and of Aristotle. * In actual history, the legislation 
of Sparta, and the effects which it is said to have 
produced upon the national character, present the 
most remarkable instance on record of the nature 


* MapTvpei Se Kui to yivofisvov iv raie ToXeaiv’ oi yap vofioBirai 
rovg TToXirag idi ^oyr£Q Troiovcriv ayadovg* Kal to fjiey j3ov\?7jua Trar- 

roQ vofjLoBsTov TovT €<TTiy. EtMc. Nic. 1. 2. 0 * 1. 
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and operation of a system whicli proposes to work 
upon man from without inwards. 

More to the point, as being of a more internal and 
positive character, is the illustration furnished by the 
work of educating the young, especially that part of 
it which consists in moral discipline, and the form- 
ation of character : indeed, the analogy between the 
office of a schoolmaster, and that which the law of 
Moses discharged towards the Israelites, is distinctly 
recognized in Scripture.* The process of education 
is conducted, especially in its elementary stages, upon 
the legal principle. Discipline, and habituation are 
the teacher’s main instruments. All that he expects, 
at the commencement of his operations, to find 
present in his pupil, is, innate capacities upon which 
virtuous habits may be engrafted ; the habits them- 
selves — such, for example, as truthfulness, honour, 
patience, self-restraint, and attention — he proposes to 
form by degrees, to work into the character by a 
course of suitable discipline.! He begins by laying 
down specific rules, to which he requires unquestion- 
ing obedience. Those virtuous acts which a man of 
mature moral training performs spontaneously, the 
teacher compels those placed under his care to per- 
form, in order that he may thus strengthen the im- 
mature principles of good implanted in the heart. 
While the moral sense is as yet feeble, he connects 
the idea of present suffering with vice, and present 
enjoyment with virtue ; a mode of treatment which 
is laid aside in proportion as the pupil advances in 

* Gal. iv. 2, 3. 

t Oi/r apa (fiVceL ovre Trapa <j>v<nv kyyivovrat at aperar, aXXct Tre- 
<j}VK6<n fXEV ci^aadaL avrac? reXeLOVfiivoiG Se ^ut tov ’idovc, Ethic* 
Nic, 1. 2. c. 1* 
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judgment, and in quickness of moral perception. As 
regards merely intellectual habits, he is satisfied at 
first with the Ofus operatum, knowing that, from the 
constitution of our nature, what, at first, is an irk- 
some labour, becomes, by habit, a source of positive 
pleasure. The less the power of self-direction sup- 
posed to be present in the pupil, the more are ex- 
ternal enactments multiplied, so as to hem him in on 
every side, to leave as little as possible to his own 
discretion, and so to supply, as far as it is possible to 
do so, the lack of fixed internal principles. At this 
stage of his moral progress, the pupil is kept in the 
path of duty by an outwardly coercive law, or is 
under a legal system. 

It is obviously accordant with the character of 
such a system that it should appeal to the baser, 
rather than to the more elevated, motives of our 
nature ; that fear, rather than love, should constitute 
its constraining power. The will of the legislator, 
and that of those for whom he legislates, not being 
presumed to be in unison, or only imperfectly so, 
obedience must be secured by working on the pas- 
sions of fear and self-interest: immediate temporal 
consequences must be annexed to the fulfilment or 
the transgression of the law. Political laws are 
seldom, if ever, accompanied with the sanction of 
reward ; but in those cases in which the result sought 
to be attained is of a more refined nature, as, in the 
process of education, it is found advantageous to 
furnish incitements to the generous emotions, though 
the system can never quite dispense with those of 
an opposite character. 

If the reader carefully examines both the structure 
of the Mosaic system itself and the statements of the 
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New Testament writers respecting it, he ■will find 
that it was, in all its parts, constructed on the prin- 
ciples just described. 

The economy under which the Jews wei*e placed, 
was a visible, external. Theocracy. When God took 
the people into covenant with Himself, He became 
their God not only in a religious, but in a national, 
sense : He became their tutelary God, and their king. 
He constituted Himself the supreme civil magistrate 
of the nation, and not only delivered to it the law by 
which it was to be ruled, but charged Himself with 
the administration of that law. Hence, the system 
presented an example of a perfect fusion of cml and 
religious polity. The same lawgiver framed both 
the civil and the religious enactments : the same 
volume of inspiration which instructed the Jew in 
his duty towards God, contained also the charter of 
his national privileges. The religion of the Jew was 
not only a religious but a national sentiment ; it was 
loyalty as well as religion. To worship other gods 
besides Jehovah, was not only a sin, but a crime ; a 
crime 1(£S(b majestatis, or of a treasonable character, 
and, as such, justly punishable with death. War- 
burton has pointed out the necessity of a Theocracy 
of'this kind, if idolatry, which otherwise does not fall 
under the cognizance of political laws, was to be 
suppressed by temporal penalties ; * but it may be 

* Divine Legation, book v. s. 2. It may be remarked that the 
peculiarity above alluded to of the Jewish polity takes from us the 
power of arguing from it to the duty of the Christian magistrate 
in matters of religion. The eJewish polity stands alone in the 
history of the world, and can have no parallel in any Christian 
state. It does not follow that because a Jewish king, as God's 
viceroy, was bound to punish idolatry, a Christian government has 
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further observed, that, under such a system, reli- 
gion must descend, more or less, from its spiritual and 
internal character, and present itself in the shape of 
positive enactments, prescribing a certain course of 
external action. When God condescended to become 
both the civil and the religious legislator of the Jews, 
the religious portion of the law was compelled to 
assimilate itself, to a great extent, to the civil, so as 
to be capable of amalgamation \vith it, and with it to 
form one homogeneous whole; otherwise, the two 
could not have been well combined. No sooner does 
religion, as in Christianity, become enthroned in her 
proper seat, the conscience, and assert her claims to 
govern the inner man as well as the outward; no 
sooner does she present herself as a system of “ spirit ” 
and of “ truth ;” than she rises above the sphere of law, 
and, as is now at length understood, cannot be made 
the subject of legal enactment. That the religion of 
the Jews, when placed under their law (and to this 
early period of their history we must throughout this 
section be understood as referring), might be sus- 
ceptible of such enactment, it was, so to speak, 
carnalized *, or framed so as to regulate the outward, 
rather than the inward, man. Hence St. Paul dc- 

a right to suppress by force what it conceives to be religious error. 
When it can be shown that God lias delivered to any Christian 
state a law prescribing the manner in which lie is to be wor- 
shipped, and made that law part of the civil constitution of the 
state, appointing the magistrate His deputy to execute its provi- 
sions, the argument from the Jewish polity may stand ; but not 
until then. 

* “ Which stood only in meats and drinks, and divers washings, 
and carnal ordinances” (the “elements” or “ rudiments “ of the 
world” alluded to by St. Paul, Gal. iv, 3. Col. ii. 20.) “imposed 
on them until the time of reformation.” Ileb. ix, 10. 
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scribes the Mosaic dispensation, in its legal character, 
as one “ of the letter,” in contrast with Christianity, 
“ the ministration of the Spirit.” * Those expositors 
fall short of the Apostle’s meaning, who represent 
him as affirming, merely that under the Gospel we 
enjoy a larger measure of the Spirit’s influence than 
was vouchsafed under the Law ; or that the ceremonial 
of Moses was more intricate and burdensome than 
that of Christ. The difference which the Apostle 
■establishes between the two dispensations, is a differ- 
ence in kind. Taken by itself, and without reference 
to the prophetic amplifications of it which were sub- 
sequently given, the Law was a system of categorical 
prohibitions and enactments, which were to be liter- 
ally obeyed, and obedience to the letter of which was 
all that was at first required ; in other words, in the 
Law the form predominated over the spirit. Under 
the Gospel, on the contrary, the spirit predominates 
over the letter ; or general principles are furnished, 
to be applied to particular cases according as they 
arise, under the guidance of an understanding en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God. In the one case, the 
object was to form principles of action ; in the other, 
it is to direct their application. 

In point of fact, if we look back to the provisions 
of the law when it was first promulgated, we find in 
them little or no reference to anything beyond the 
national worship of Jehovah, as the tutelary God of 
the nation. The proximate object of the divine law- 
giver, as we gather it from the book of Exodus, was 
the constitution of a people worshipping, amidst the 
surrounding abominations of polytheism, the one in- 


* 2 Cor. iii. 6. Compare Rom. vii. 6. 
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visible God, according to a prescribed ceremonial. 
Abstinence on the part of the people, as a people, 
from idolatry was, in the first instance, all that was 
required. Hence the repeated description of the 
covenant of Horeb, as an engagement, on the part of 
the Jewish people, to renounce the idolatrous prac- 
tices to which they had been accustomed in Egypt, 
and which they saw prevalent in the nations around 
them, in return for the special protection and favour 
of Jehovah. “ Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye 
forget the covenant of the Lord your God, which he 
made with you, and make you a graven image, or the 
likeness of anything which the Lord thy God hath 
forbidden thee ; ” “ If there be found among you any 
man or woman that hath wrought wickedness in the 
sight of the Lord thy God, in ii'ansgressing Ms cove^ 
nant, and hath gone and served other gods ” &c.*: — 
it is in terms like these that the covenant, in its ori- 
ginal form as it was delivered at Sinai, is constantly 
mentioned. Hence, too, the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, contrasting the Mosaic with the Chris- 
tian covenant, quotes the prophecy of Jeremiah, ac' 
cording to which the latter was to differ from its 
predecessor, as the spirit differs from the form, the 
inward volition from the outward letter.f We look 
in vain, in the first issue of the law, for any requisi- 
tions relating to an internal change of heart, or that 
which is comprehended in the term, personal religion. 
Indeed, individuals as such, are never addressed in 
the books of Moses : it is the nation in its corporate 
capacity that is exhorted and admonished. StiH less 
are any specifically Christian sentiments — such as 


* Deut. iv. 23. and xvii. 2, 3. 


t Ileb. viii. 8 — 10. 
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repentance, contrition of heart, or faith — inculcated 
as pleasing to God. The moral law itself appears 
in the shape of specific prohibitions and commands, 
bearing upon the external conduct, the only excep- 
tion being the tenth commandment, which forbids a 
sin of the heart : — for it may well be questioned 
whether the command to have no other gods but 
Jehovah conveyed to the Jew of Sinai anything be- 
yond a warning against mixing up the worship of 
other tutelary deities with that of his own. Appa- 
rently indifferent to the inward state of those for 
whom he legislated, the Divine Law-giver imposed 
upon them a system of positive, and to tliem unmean- 
ing, ordinances, by which, in all the functions and 
relations of life, they Avere constrained, and habitu- 
ated, to the recognition and service of Himself alone. 
The propensity to idolatry, which the Israelites had 
contracted in Egypt, was met by prohibitions enforced 
by immediate temporal penalties ; and the corrupt 
will was thus brought under a yoke acknowledged, 
even by the pious Jew, to be difficult to bear. 

Of course, the above observations apply to the 
form, rather than the substance, of the Mosaic law, 
as delivered at Sinai. The substance of the moral 
law is the same in every age : and in every age has 
comprised the requirements of inward purity, and 
substantial moral duty. Of these no religious system, 
which had the true God for its author, could be de- 
stitute. There can be no doubt, therefore, that, even 
in its first promulgation, the law implicitly enjoined 
that spiritual service of the heart which the Jew was 
subsequently explicitly commanded to render. But 
this was an extension of its meaning reserved for 
future revelations : it did not appear in the original 
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fonn. The commands of the law meant more than 
met the ear of the J ew who had come up from Egypt : 
they involved the whole of his duty towards God and 
towards man. But to draw out the full import of 
the command, to declare its comprehensiveness, and 
its spirituality, was the province of subsequent pro- 
phecy ; and we are now speaking, not of what the law 
became in the hands of the prophets, Moses included, 
but of what it was in itself when first given. Just 
as the subsequent revelations concerning the Messiah 
were but the full expansion of the first prophecy de- 
livered to Adam, and yet that prophecy in itself con- 
veyed to those to whom it was addressed little be- 
yond a vague hope of deliverance from the conse- 
quences of sin ; so the law delivered at Sinai was rich 
in hidden meaning, and virtually comprised all that 
was ever required of the Jew, but the full import of 
it was disclosed, not at once, but gradually, according 
as God saw that his people were able to bear it. 

There is a passage of St. Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, the consideration of which will mate- 
rially assist us in forming a true apprehension of the 
nature of the Mosaic law. Contending against those 
who taught that justification was to be attained, 
partly by the works of the law and partly by faith 
in Christ, he presses them with the argument that 
Abraham, the progenitor of the Jews, was himself 
justified by faith, his faith attaching itself to the 
promise of God, freely given, that in him should all 
nations of the earth be blessed. The promise to the 
patriarch was not made dependent upon obedience to 
the moral law, or indeed to any law ; he received it 
simply as a believer; and St. Paul’s argument is. 
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that “ the covenant, that was ” thus “ confirmed 
before of God in Christ, the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years after,” could not “ disannul, 
that it should make the promise of none effect.” 

“ Wherefore then,” it might be asked, “ serveth the 
law? It was added because of transgressions, till 
the seed should come to whom the promise was 
made.” * It was a temporary disposition of God, 
interposed between the Abrahamitic covenant and 
its fulfilment in Christ ; among other reasons, “ be- 
cause of transgressions,” or in order to restrain the 
visible outbreaks of sin, particularly the sin of idol- 
atry, which otherwise would have desolated the whole 
face of the world, and left no room for the growth 
of true piety. Not, of course, that this was the only 
purpose of the law, but it was one of the purposes 
of it. In order to effect it, it was manifestly neces- 
sary that it should be imposed upon the Jews, not as 
individuals, but as a nation, as a civil code under 
which they were nationally to exist. It is only in a 
politically-organised society that the visible mani- 
festations of sin can be made the subject of restrain- 
ing laws. But the law, thus given, was never intended 
to interfere with the covenant made with Abraham, 
for this covenant was made with the patriarch, not 
as the representative of the visible, but of the spiri- 
tual Israel, or of the former only so far as it coincided 
with the latter; and therefore, as St. Paul argues, 
it appertains equally to all, Gentiles as well as Jews, 
who, by their faith, prove themselves to be the spiri- 
tual descendants of Abraham, f The promise was 
made to Abraham as an individual believer, and, 


* Gal. iii. 19. 


t Gal. iii. 7. 
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through, him, to every individual, whether Jew or 
Gentile, who should follow his faith. The law was 
framed for the Jews, as a nation, and embraced, in its 
regards, both those who had, and those who had not, 
the faith of Abraham ; operating, in the case of the 
former, as a preparatory discipline, in the case of the 
latter, as a curb upon the rebellious will, and felt by 
both to be a yoke of bondage. In this point of view 
the law bore the same relation to the spiritual Ju- 
daism which was afterwards to merge in the Christian 
Church, which the casket does to the jewel which it 
incloses, or an external fence to the garden which it 
shelters. In itself it was incapable of giving life : it 
afforded no nutriment to faith except so far as its 
ritual and sacrifices raised an expectation of better 
things to come : but it was valuable as an outward 
fence against the encroachments of heathenism, as a 
shelter beneath which the tender blossoms of religion 
might flourish and expand. The law, in fact, was 
intended to protect the Christianity of the Old Testa- 
ment, until, in Christ and through the outpouring of 
the spirit of Christ, the latter should attain a strength 
and maturity which would enable it to stand alone. 

That a dispensation, constructed on this principle, 
and for such objects, should work chiefly by the 
agency of fear, or, in the language of the inspired 
writers, “ gender to bondage,” is only what might 
have been expected. In such expressions of St. Paul 
as that just mentioned, allusion is made not merely 
to the fact that the law, by requiring more than could 
be performed by fallen man, brought guilt upon the 
conscience, but to the circumstances under which it 
was given, and the general character of the Divine 
lawgiver’s administration of it ; both of wliich were 
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calculated to strike terror into those who were placed 
under its discipline. The manner of its promulgation 
at Sinai, the “ blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 
and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words*,” 
was intended to, and did in fact, produce in the 
minds of a people like the early Jews, gross and carnal 
in their notions of Deity, a lively impression of the 
power and majesty of Jehovah, and a servile fear of 
offending Him. And throughout the dispensation, 
especially the earlier part of it, when the theocracy 
was exercised more visibly and immediately than at 
a later period, it was the sterner side of the divine 
attributes which appeared most prominently. In 
executing the sanctions of His law, God exhibited 
Himself to the Jew as a consuming fire. To the 
effectual administering of such a system as that of 
Moses such a display of the divine character was 
necessary. A stiff-necked people was to be disciplined 
to the yoke of ordinances to which they had been 
unaccustomed, and some of which contravened their 
favourite propensities ; they were to be placed under 
an external rule of conduct which, at the time when 
it was imposed, must have been extremely distasteful 
to them; and nothing, under such circumstances, 
would have sufficed to secure their submission but a 
strong conviction of the lawgiver’s power, and de- 
termination, to punish disobedience. This conviction 
was wrought into their minds, not only by the awful 
sights which they witnessed in Egypt and at Sinai, 
but by visible proofs, exhibited from time to time, of 
God’s promptitude to notice, and avenge, trans- 
gressions of His law. Hence such occurrences as 


* Heb. xii. 18 , 19 . 
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the slaughter of 3000 men for the idolatry of the 
golden calf, and of a still greater number for looking 
into the ark ; the destruction of “ Korah and his 
company,” for invading the priest’s office, and the 
plague which ensued ; and the various temporal chas- 
tisements inflicted upon the people for their sins, 
both during their passage through the wilderness 
and after they were settled in Canaan. The Israelites 
knew Jehovah chiefly as the righteous administrator 
of the law which He had given them ; jealous of His 
honour, and quick to resent injurious assaults upon 
it ; “ showing mercy ” indeed “ to thousands of them 
that ” should keep His commandments, but “ visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” Every religious system 
which is intended to operate from without inwards, or 
by means of discipline, must be satisfied at first with 
a constrained obedience. 

Not that this was the only aspect in which the 
Divine character was presented to the Jewish people. 
Whenever Jehovah laid aside the character of the 
tutelary god, and civil governor, of the Jews, and 
appeared as the God of the universe. His gracious 
attributes were unfolded, to sustain and encourage 
the penitent.* Thus, when Moses went up a second 
time to the Mount, to have the law reinscribed upon 
new tables of stone, God revealed himself as “ the 
Lord, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, and forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin.” f But the time chosen for this remarkable 

* See WarbuTton, D. L., b. v. s. 2. t Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
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revelation is worthy of observation. It was not 
given at the original promulgation of the law, nor 
until the determination of the la\Ygiver to uphold its 
authority had been signally exhibited in the destruc- 
tion of the worshippers of the golden calf. When the 
law was about to be reissued, and the covenant re- 
newed, it was suitable that the terror-stricken people 
should be sustained by the assurance that mercy and 
grace, as well as justice and holiness, were essential 
attributes of Him who was their King. Here, as 
throughout the Old Testament, it was by the trans- 
gression of the law, not in the promulgation of it, 
that a disclosure of the Divine goodness and mercy 
was elicited : nor was it the law that gave hope of 
pardon to the penitent, but, as tlu'oughout, the dis- 
tinct revelation of prophecy, delivered, in this in- 
stance, by the mouth of Moses, the great pi’ophet, as 
well as lawgiver, of the Jewish people.* 

The dealings of God, in his capacity of civil go- 
vernor, with His ancient people, which possibly, on 
account of the disproportion it sometimes appears to 
exhibit between a sin and its punishment, may wear 
a strange aspect in the eyes of the Christian believer, 
becomes intelligible when we recall to mind the dis- 
tinctive principle upon which the elder economy was 
founded. Law, as an external rule not yet written 
upon the heart, places a curb upon the ebullitions of 

* Calvin well remarks : “ Lex misericordiae promissiones passim 
continct : sed quia sunt aliunde ascitse, non veuiunt in legis ratio- 
nem quum dc pura ejus natura sermo habetur. Hoc illi tantum 
tribuunt, ut prsecipiat qum recta sunt, scelera prolxibeat, pnemium 
edicat cultoribus justitioe, pa3iiam transgressoribus minetur: cor- 
dis interim pravitatem, quae cunctis hominibus naturalis inest, 
non immutet aut emendet.” — Instit. lib. ii. c. 11. s. 7 . 

I 
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a sinful nature, ■without professing, or attempting, to 
rectify the nature itself : it restrains without rene'w- 
ing. Fear, therefore, being the moral engine by 
■which it operates, a dread of the consequences of 
transgression must, cost •what it ■will to enforce the 
lesson, be produced ; and vre may be sure that 
nothing shoi’t of those terrible visitations, "which 
abound in the eaidier part of the J e"wish annals, "would 
have sufficed to impress upon that wayward people 
the necessity of implicit submission to the appoint- 
ments of God, even those of them which seemed the 
most arbitrary and positive. On the other hand, it 
was inevitable that the type of religious sentiment 
produced by such a discipline should partake, more 
or less, of a servile character ; such, in fact, as, in 
contrast with the spirit of Christian piety, it is de- 
scribed by the inspired "writers to have been. “The 
heir, as long as he ” was “ a child, ” differed “ nothing 
from a servant, though he” was “ Lord of all.” 

With the fundamental idea of such an economy it 
was quite in keeping that a visible symbol of the 
divine presence should be specially connected with a 
certain locality ; that a human priesthood should be 
appointed to mediate between God and tiis people ; 
that that priesthood should be confined to a particular 
tribe and family, and follow the course of natural 
descent, irrespectively of moral qualifications; that 
outward lustrations, and “the blood of calves and 
goats,” should suffice to cleanse from legal defilement ; 
that particular sacrifices should be appropriated to 
particular transgressions ; and that there should be 
an excessive minuteness, and elaboration of detail, in 
aU parts of the national worship. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews teaches us that the Jewish priesthood and 
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ceremonial law had a special office of its own to fulfil, 
— viz. to enforce the great truth, that fallen man can- 
not, save through a mediator, approach the divine pi’e- 
sence, and to habituate the Jewish mind to the ideas 
of sacrifice, atonement, and purification : but, inde- 
pendently of these, its typical purposes, the Levitical 
ritual was in perfect harmony with a legal system of 
religion. Under such a system, the forms of religion 
are of paramount importance, for it is by these fonns 
that the inner spirit is to be called into existence. 
What the Word and the Sacraments are to the Chris- 
tian, the Law was to the pious Jew, — viz. the 
instrument of the Holy Spii'it in producing certain 
inward habits of mind. Instead, therefore, of the 
ritual and polity being the manifestation of the 
inner life, they were to be the means of creating, and 
cherishing, that life; instead of taking their colour 
from, they were intended to give colour to, the re- 
ligious sentiment within : and to enable them to effect 
this object, it behoved them to be rigidly defined, to 
abound in ceremony, and to appeal largely to sense. 
Under such a system, the object is, to hold human 
nature in a fixed mould of religious discipline until it 
has received the desired impression, and imbibed the 
spirit, which lies latent, or imprisoned, in the form : 
the mould therefore must be of inflexible material, 
and elaborate finish ; and must press from without 
upon all parts of the religious life, prescribing every 
function of it, and regulating every detail of holy 
service. Where the inner sentinient is presumed to 
be in a state of childish immaturity, no other course 
is open to the founder of a religious system than to 
endeavour to supply its place by the multiplication of 
forms : thus he gains at least an external hold upon 
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human nature ; lie secures a factoi religious worship to 
begin with, by means of which (if he has ulterior views 
of such a nature) he may prepare the way for the in- 
troduction of a more spiritual system. Hence it is that 
the same characteristics (as regards the points above 
mentioned) which the Levitical worship presents, are 
found in most of the systems of Paganism which have 
exercised a lasting sway over mankind ; such, for ex- 
ample, as the Brahminical system of India. The 
constructors of these systems, feeling that they must 
work upon man, if at all, from without inwards, de- 
livered the external framework of the religion, finished 
in all its parts, and fixed by law : aiming, by means 
of varied and multiplied observances, and an imposing 
cei’emonial, at the gradual formation of the type of 
religious sentiment, whatever it might be, which it 
was their object to create. 

Finally, with a correspondence of proportion which 
at once approves itself to the reflecting mind, the 
sanctions of the Mosaic Covenant were exclusively 
temporal: the rewards and punishments annexed to 
obedience and disobedience, respectively, took their 
range within the present life. Indeed, the whole re- 
ligious life of tlie Jew was one of sight, not of faith ; 
in which point that of the Christian presents a strong 
contrast with it. Visible manifestations of the Divine 
presence, a local sanctuary, a histrionic worship, and 
present retribution ; — these external aids to piety 
were vouchsafed to the Jew, because in his case the 
eye of faith was too feeble to bear a stronger light. 
But more particularly : — a law which ajjpeals only 
to a future state of reward and punishment will never 
be obeyed, for upon the mass of men considerations of 
thi,s kind exercise but a feeble influence. Hence the 
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law of Moses was enforced by temporal sanctions, and 
by them only. The tendency, natural to a Christian, 
to introduce more of Christianity, its doctrines and 
its sanctions, into the Old Testament than can be 
fairly inferred from the declarations of the latter, has 
operated to induce the belief that a doctrine without 
which Christianity would be a shadow, must haye 
formed part of the earlier revelation ; but, in point of 
fact, not a hint is dropped, in the promulgation of 
the laAV, of a future state of retribution, indeed of a 
future state at all ; nor can any passage be adduced 
from the Pentateuch, in which explicit mention is 
made of such a state. True it is that the ‘‘ old 
fathers’’ did not look only for transitory promises, as 
it is also true that ‘‘ both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment everlasting life is offci^ed to mankind by Christ 
but, just as the great truths connected with Christ’s 
atonement were not declared by the law, save in the 
way of type and figure not at the time understood, so 
the expectations which the “ old fathers ” cherished 
of a future state of bliss were derived not from any ex- 
plicit revelation, but either, as in the case of Abraham, 
from special intimations given to individuals, or from 
primitive tradition, or from such hints upon the sub- 
ject as were dropped in the Pentateuch, and, still 
more abundantly, in subsequent prophecy. And, 
after all, it was but a hope which such expressions 
were calculated to raise ; knowledge they could not 
impart. Some of them indeed needed the aid of the 
Christian revelation to unfold their meaning, and 
were probably, until that revelation was given, unin- 
telligible.^ In short, there is no evidence to prove 

* Foi' example, the famous passage, Excel, hi. 6. T am the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” To us, who 
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that the doctrine of a future state formed a part even 
of the popular belief until a period of Jewish history 
considerably later. 

It is well known that this omission in the law of 
Moses has been by the infidel laid hold of as an argu- 
ment against the divine origin of that law ; while by 
the Christian apologist an exactly opposite use has 
been made of it. And, in truth, if the law had 
been intended to give life, — if it had had an immediate 
connexion with salvation, — the omission might appear 
strange. Not so, however, if the primary object of 
it was to afford a temporary shelter to religion, and 
to prepare the chosen people for the reception of that 
better covenant which was to bring life and im- 
mortality to light. 

Such was the nature, and such some of the leading 
features, of the Mosaic economy. If it should appear 
strange that a system, so rudimental in its general 
characteristics, and so manifestly inadequate to ex- 
press the true relation existing between man and his 
Maker, should have emanated from a Divine source, 
Ave have only to recoUect the spiritual condition of the 
JeAvish people at the time when it was imposed upon 
them. At the period of their departure from Egypt, 


enjoy the benefit of our Lord’s exposition of this passage (Matt, 
xxii. 32.) it seems to involve very clearly the doeti’ine of a future 
state ; but the question is, was the truth contained in it seen before 
He brought it to light ; and especially when Moses first delivered 
the law ? It may have constituted one ground, among others, of a 
pious surmise ; but more than this we cannot afiirm. From the 
words of St. Matthew which follow, — viz. that “ when the mul- 
titude heard it, they were astonished at his doctrine,*’ it would 
rather seem that our Lord’s exposition of it was new to them. See 
Mr. Davison’s remarks on the passage. Discourses on Prophecy, 
p. 126. 3rd edit. 
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the Israelites were a people of such rude conceptions, 
as regards religion, as to render them incapable of a 
more spiritual system than that which they received. 
The idolatrous practices of Egypt had acquired so firm 
a hold upon their minds that it took centuries of 
discipline, and the temporary dissolution of the whole 
polity, to purge out the taint. Their notions, there- 
fore, of the Divine nature find attributes had become, 
to the last degree, childish and corrupt, and their 
moral sentiments proportionably perverted ; for con- 
science, unless it be vivified with just views of the 
power and holiness of God, offers but a feeble re- 
sistance to passion, and soon learns to call evil good 
and good evil: idolatry and a vitiated standard of 
morals are always found to go together. Both as 
regards religious knowledge, therefore, and moral 
sentiment, the Jews, at the time when they were 
placed under their law, were in such a low condition 
that no other system could have produced any im- 
pression upon them; unless, indeed, it had pleased 
God to deviate from the ordinary course of His 
spiritual dispensations, by dissipating miraculously, 
and instantaneously, the clouds of spiritual darkness 
in which, with the rest of the world, they were at that 
time involved. If even after centuries of training under 
his law, the Jewish believer was, as St. Paul declares, 
a child, not yet emancipated from the restraints of 
discipline, we can well conceive that when he was led 
foi'th by Moses from Egypt, he needed to be dealt 
with as an infant in religion. And as such he was 
treated. Fenced round on every side against the en- 
croachments of heathenism, he was taught the elements 
((rT0(;^s*a)'of piety by such means as were suited to his 
infantile capacity ; by type and symbol, and, as he was 
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able to receive it, by the “line upon line” of prophecy. 
Mean-while the Theocracy, with its temporal sanctions, 
never released its hold upon him ; jealously guarding 
its pupil until the time should come for resigning him 
to a more efficient Teacher. Nothing more than a 
consideration of the state of the world, even in its more 
civilised portions, at that early period, is needed to 
account for the elementary character of the elder dis- 
pensation. To have promulgated Christianity among a 
people of such gross conceptions as the inspired history 
shews the Israelites to have been in the time oi 
Moses, would have been as unsuitable as it would be 
to plant the English constitution in all its integrity 
among the rude inhabitants of some recently discovered 
island of the Pacific ocean. 

The moral and intellectual condition of the first 
Israelites may also, perhaps, serve to account for the 
length of time which was permitted to elapse between 
the promulgation of the law and the coming of Christ ; 
and which, unless we take this consideration into 
account, may seem unaccountably protracted. In fact, 
nothing is of slower growth than national sentiment, 
either in political matters or in religion. What a 
length of time have some of the most admired struc- 
tures of modern civilisation taken to arrive at their 
present maturity! It has required the schooling of 
centuries to teach the lessons of political wisdom, and 
to imbue the nation with the spirit of the constitution 
under which it is to live. But in time the lesson is 
learned. The errors of one generation are perceived, 
■and corrected, by that which succeeds ; the past sup- 
plies warnings for the future ; occasional jarrings in 
the several parts of the body politic lead to a more 
skilful adjustment of them ; and eventually, by slow 
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degrees, an objective type of national feeling is formed. 
So it is in morals, and in religion. Slavery is now 
almost universally reprobated by Christian nations; 
but what a length of time elapsed before the spirit of 
Christianity achieved this victory over the corrupt 
passions of human nature. Of stiU more recent growth 
is the recognition, now become pretty general, of the 
purely spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, and the 
consequent unlawfulness of attempting to establish it 
by other methods than those of persuasion and argu- 
ment. The Christians of a future generation will 
wonder how their ancestors could have so far mis- 
taken the spirit of the Gospel as to employ pains and 
penalties as instruments of conversion ; yet toleration 
is one of the very latest fruits of the progress of re- 
ligious illumination. So slow is the process by which 
great truths, rejected perhaps and deluded at their 
first promulgation, win their way in spite of opposition, 
and gradually interpenetrate the whole mass of society. 
When we contrast the degree of religious culture 
which existed in the Hebrew nation, when first placed 
under its law, with that to which it was necessary it 
should be brought, in order to be prepared for the 
Gospel revelation, we shall perhaps no longer consider 
it strange that many centuries had to elapse before 
the prejmratory discipline could efiPect its purpose. 

If the nature of the elder economy has been dwelt 
upon at greater length than its relation to the sub- 
ject of these pages would seem to warrant, it has 
been not merely on account of the intrinsic interest 
attaching to the first covenant under which God 
placed his people, but because a true insight into the 
structure of the Mosaic system is nothing less than 
a true insight into the leading ideas which lie at the 
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root of the Komish conception of the Church of 
Christ. Every student of the principal writers of the 
Romish communion must have observed that, in 
arguing in favour of the system of their Church, the 
analogy furnished by the Mosaic dispensation is, as 
far as Scripture is concerned, the stronghold to which 
they constantly resort. That Christ is a lawgiver in 
the same sense in which Moses Avas *, and the Gospel 
a new law, presenting, in a spiritualised form, the 
same features which the old did ; — these are the 
two main piUars on which the Tridentine edifice rests. 
It would be easy to show that the introduction of 
this mode of reasoning was the first symptom by 
which the early Church betrayed its commencing 
decline from Apostolic Christianity, and its entrance 
upon that downward course which finally issued in 
the Papacy of the middle ages. This is perceptible, 
not merely in the universal transmutation of the 
Christian ministry into a sacrificing priesthood, but 
in the general aspect which, in the pages of the early 
Latin fathers, the Church begins to assume, as a 
system of law; that is, of positive ordinances, pi’e- 
tending to a Divine origin, and intended to operate 
upon man from without inwards. And it is a sig- 
nificant fact, that as Mtzsch, in his reply to Moehlei', 
has pointed outf, the productions in which this view 
of the Church is most strongly presented are, the 
spurious Avritings of the second and third centuries ; 
such, for example, as the pretended Apostolical Con- 
stitutions. 

* “ Si quis dixerit Jesum Christum a Deo hominibus datum 
fuisse ut redemptorem cui fidant, non ctiam ut legislatorem cui 
obediant; anathema sit.” — Cone. Trid. Sess. 6. Can. 21. 

t Protestantische Beantwortung der Symbolik Moehler’s, p. 209. 
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“ The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ*:” how is it that the Church 
of Eome expounds the opposition here intimated? 
It is admitted, indeed, that the Law was introductory 
to the Gospel, and that in several important points 
the latter differs from the former. A new dispensation 
was introduced by Christ, of which the preceding 
one contained but the outline ; the one was local, the 
other is universal ; the one transitory, the other to 
last to the end of time ; — by the acknowledgment of 
such points of distinction as these, the observation of 
the Apostle is, it is conceived, sufficiently explained. 
Meanwhile, no difference in hind is admitted to exist 
between the two dispensations. So far from this, 
the Gospel, we are told, is a new law, presenting, not 
merely the substance of which Judaism contained 
the shadow, but an exact counterpart of the features 
of the ancient system ; so that, instead of the temple 
at Jerusalem, to which the Jews, wherever they 
might be, looked as the central seat of their religion, 
we have now the Apostolical chair at Eome, the 
centre of Unity to all Christians ; instead of priests 
by natural, we have priests by spiritual, descent ; 
an unbloody sacrifice takes the place of the “ blood of 
calves and goats;” a graduated hierarchy succeeds 
to the threefold order of the ancient ministers of the 
altar ; and wo have a liturgical ceremonial which, it is 
avowed, finds its “ parallel in the worship and cere- 
monies of the old law, ordained by God himself.” f 
It is in the Eonfish theory of sanctification, philo- 
sophically considered, that the identity of principle 
between the Law and the Tridcntine version of the 

• John, i. 17. 

t Milner’s End of Controversy. Letter 20. 
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Gospel becomes chiefly apparent. Every one ac- 
quainted "with that theory knows that its ethical 
basis is the Aristotelian doctrine of habits, applied 
to Christianity. The philosopher tells us, and tells 
us truly, that moral habits are formed by repeated 
acts*, the mere rudiment of the habit being that 
which is implanted by nature : if for moral we substi- 
tute spiritual habits, and for the rudiments of natural 
virtue, a power of doing holy actions, imparted to 
all in baptism, we have here the Romish doctrine of 
sanctification in its ultimate form. By acting out 
the holy nature supposed to be at the baptismal font 
communicated in germ, whether in the way of good 
deeds or of bodily mortifications, the Christian grows 
in grace, and is gradually disciplined into the image 
of Christ : obedience, at first painful, becomes by de- 
grees habitual, and at last pleasant. Thus men are 
now, as of old, schooled into religion from without 
inwards. And the Church is the great institution 
of discipline in which the work is carried on. The 
Church, by her prescriptions and ordinances, operates 
upon the undisciplined will of man, and brings it 
into subjection to Christ. In one point, however, 
there is a wide difiereiice between the system of dis- 
cipline under which God j)laced the Jews, and that 
to which Christians arc subjected ; a difference which 
makes the latter a yoke far heavier than that which 
preceded it. Burdensome as the Je^vish ritual was, 
it was, once for all, distinctly laid down in the written 
books of the law, which lay open to all, and from the 
precepts of which the priesthood was not permitted, 
in the smallest particular, to deviate: a regulation 

* Ovrw Be icat ra fxev liKaia TTpciTTOPTee cinaioi yivopedctp ra Be 
crL()(j>pova (TwfpoveQy ra B’avBpcta ^vdpsloi, — Elhic. Nio. L ii. C. 1. 
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whicli effectually nipped the growth of sacerdotal 
usurpation over the consciences of men. Whereas, 
under the new law, the discipline hy which men are 
to he made Christians is administered, not according 
to a well-defined prescription emanating from God 
himself, but according to the varying will of man ; 
the Christian priesthood, represented in the Pope, 
possessing a right divine to add to the existing law 
whatever regulations may seem to them proper. 

To those acquainted with the natural afi&nities ex- 
isting between systems it will be no matter of surprise 
that, in the point last mentioned, an identity of sen- 
timent should appear between the theory of Rome 
and that of the Church system as recently revived 
amongst ourselves: that by a writer of the latter 
school, the Church should be described as an insti- 
tution which “not only forms by an outward and 
political coercion the exterior course of obedience, 
but shapes by a lighter and unerring hand the full 
lineaments of Christ’s image. Its correction reaches 
the unwnritten moralities : it enters into the inner 
heart of man ; it forbids unforgiving thoughts ; it 
commands a man to render good for evil, blessing for 
cursing ; it obliges him to love God and man, and 
rebukes him if he disobey.” (It has been usually 
supposed that these are the commands of Christ him- 
self. But not to dwell upon this, it may be remarked 
that the passage contains, in short compass, the 
natural history of the Confessional). “By her au- 
thority,” we are told, “as God’s vicar upon earth, 
she subjugates the whole energy of man which strug- 
gles against the will of God. By her inward discipline 
she checks, and, through grace, subdues to the con- 
science the aggressive and importunate affections 
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of our nature.” “ Through the one objective dis- 
cipline, the ■will is once more enthroned supreme, and 
its energies united with the will of God. Obedience 
passes, by little and little, from deliberation and 
conscious effort, to a ready and almost unconscious 
volition.” “ We are placed, as it were, under the 
discipline of childhood ; ” i. e. under an outwardly 
coercive law, like the Jew of old. And since to a 
law, if it is not to be a dead letter, there must be 
added a living authority to execute its provisions, 
we are further informed that, under the new Christian 
law, such an authority has been actually established, 
— viz. the clerical order, — which now stands to the 
Christian people in the same relation in which God 
himself did to the Jews ; “ God having constituted 
an order which shall bear rule over his people, and 
shall bring them under the yoke of obedience to 
himself.” * A sentiment which the Romish Catechism 
expresses more succinctly when it tells us, that obe- 
dience to the Church (by the Church being meant, 
as usual, the Clergy) is one of the chief duties of a 
Christian man.f 

It is, in fact, this false view of the Church, accord- 
ing to which it is, not a community of those who ai'e 
Christians, but an institution to make men so, that 
identifies the Church system, fundamentally, with 
that of Rome, leading both the one and the other to 
transform the Gospel into a spiritualised Judaism. 
For, as is evident, on this supposition the external 
polity of the Church becomes that in which its true 
being lies ; it becomes, what the Jewish law was, the 

* Manning, Unity of tlie Church, pp. 230. 251. 254, 

*1* Hsbc autem ecclesia , nota est* . ♦ - Nam cum ilU ab 

omnibus parendum sit, cognoscatur necesse est/^ — C. x, s. IL 
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divinely-appointed instrument of the Holy Spirit in 
working upon the spirit of man, by holding, as the 
system of Moses did, human nature in a fixed in- 
flexible mould. On this hypothesis, too, an alteration 
of the exterior framework of the Christian polity is 
necessarily regarded as equivalent to the destruction 
of the spirit within ; for such, in fact, would have 
been the effect of a similar alteration in the case of 
the elder economy. 

This is not the place for the inquiry, how far some 
particles of truth may be contained in the above re- 
presentations of the functions of the Church. There 
is no doubt a sense in which, even now, the Christian 
society is a school of discipline to its members. It is 
especially so to the children and young persons within 
its pale, whose condition, therefore, so tar approxi- 
mates to that of the Jew under the Mosaic law. Even 
towards its adult members, especially those of them 
who are not yet fully under the influence of divine 
grace, the Church — i. e. the Christian community — 
stands in the relation of a school of education ope- 
rating from without inwards. But the difference is 
this: — the Church, so far as it is a school of disci- 
pline, a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ, operates 
not, as the Mosaic system did, by means of law, by 
positive ordinances and outward prescriptions, but 
by what is comprised in the expression, Christian 
influences, — ^ i. e. the teaching, the life, the example, 
the spirit, the general standard of practice of those 
who compose the Christian community. There is all 
the difference in the world between a system of in- 
fluences of this kind and a system of law. The latter 
is artificial and arbitrary, the former is natural, as 
being the spontaneous result of the new creation in 
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Christ : the latter is fixed, rigid, and unbending ; the 
former is plastic, and variable, operating invisibly 
and insensibly upon those subjected to it. It is only 
in this sense that the Church can be called a school 
of discipline, and in this sense it is so ; not, however, 
any particular order in the Church, but the whole 
society itself. According to the other view, which 
regards the Church as an institution of legal disci- 
pline, the Saviour’s prayer, “ Sanctify them through 
thy Truth, thy Word is Truth,” loses all its import. 
Not faith, but, as of old, the law, purifies the heart ; 
and, as in the matter of justification, the Church, not 
Christ, is made the mediator between man and God, 
so in the matter of sanctification, the Church — i. e. its 
external system, — not the Word through the Spirit, 
becomes the instrument of the Christian’s transform- 
ation into the image of Christ. 


Sectiox II. 

THE SPIRITUAL OPERATION OF THE MOSAIC LAIV. 

When the Eomanist presents us with a conception of 
the Church which makes the latter essentially one 
with the religious polity under which the Jew was 
placed, the question at once occurs. Has there been 
no progression in the course of God’s dispensations 
towards our fallen race ; no gradual unfolding of the 
scheme of revelation ; no advance from an elementary 
to a more mature stage of religious knowledge ;ind 
experience? Did Christ, when He came, find the 
pious Jew no further advanced towards just views of 
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religion than his ancestors were at Sinai, and there- 
fore needing, like them, in common with his Gentile 
believing brethren, to be placed under a new law, 
which, like the old, and in the same sense, should 
operate from without inwards ? In the following ob- 
servations, the natural effect of the Mosaic law, when 
it met with a pious and reflecting temper of mind, 
will form the subject of consideration. We have seen 
how it operated as regards the nation at large, raising 
up a fence between it and heathenism under cover of 
which the true Israel might be nursed into a state of 
preparedness for Christ: we have now to consider 
what its effect must have been upon the pious part of 
the Jewish people, the spiritual seed of Abraham, 
which eventually was to form the nucleus of the 
Christian Church. 

The fact is that, as Nitzsch observes in his answer 
to Moehler*, the law must, in the case of the pious 
Jew, have tended, by a natural and inevitable process, 
to its own dissolution as a system of outward pre- 
scriptions, and to the substitution of an inward and 
spiritual, for an outward and formal, worship of God. 
Even during its continuance, the letter must have 
become antiquated in favour of the spirit, and the 
pious Jew could not long have remained a legalist. 

“ The law was our schoolmaster,” — a system of 
educational discipline, — “ to bring us to Christ.” This 
it was on account both of the elementary knowledge 
of the Christian scheme which it imparted and of the 
mox'al dispositions which it produced in those cases in 
which it met with a personal sense of religion. 

And first, as regards knowledge. The law, in its 
priesthood, ritual, and worship, contained a shadow, 

* Prot. Beant. &c., p. 195. 

K 
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or faint adumbration, of the verities of the Gospel: 

jt is reasonable, then, to suppose that, though but 

“ a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 

image of the things,” it conveyed to the pious Jew a 

measure of information concerning them, and led his 

mind bevond its own ritual enactments. How far 
•/ 

this information may have extended, is one of the 
most obscure and doubtful questions in the whole 
compass of theology. The remark has already been 
made that it is extremely difficult for the Christian, 
possessing as he does the key to the Levitical ritual, 
to realise the position of those who, living under it, 
were destitute of this advantage ; the consequence of 
which has been a tendency to attribute to the Jewish 
believer a more accurate acquaintance with the spe- 
cific doctrines of the Gospel than there is reason to 
believe he actually possessed. So far as we have 
means of judging, it should seem that the specific 
references which the Ceremonial Law contained to 
the Gospel were, during the existence of the Jewish 
economy, imperfectly, if at all, understood, and that 
the Levitical types and sacrifices were much more a 
prophecy than an explanation of what was to come. 
The great fact to be here considered is, that neither 
at the time when the Ceremonial Law was given, nor 
subsequently, was any recoi-ded disclosure made of 
its ulterior signification. Unless, then, we conceive 
that an esoteric doctrine upon this point, not found in 
the Old Testament, was delivered to Moses, and by 
him handed down to future generations, we must 
admit that the types were to the ancient believer 
a system of ciphers, the interpretation of which it 
needed the Gospel to make known. Moreover, it must 
be recollected that, if the Hebrew worshipper had 
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really been acquainted with the latent meaning of 
the types, the law could in no proper sense have been 
called a schoolmaster to bring him to a knowledge 
which he already possessed. 

It would be, however, an error in the opposite ex- 
treme to maintain that the ceremonial law afforded 
no assistance towards a perception of the great doc- 
trines of the Gospel. The effect of it must have been 
to habituate the mind of the Jew, not so much to any 
specific doctrine of the atonement, as to the general 
notion of atonement by means of sacrifice, and the 
necessity of purity in those who would approach God. 
The idea also of mediatorship between man and God, 
on which the Christian scheme rests, must have been 
created, or cherished, by the appointment of the 
Lcvitical Priesthood. In short, the notions expressed 
by the words expiation, atonement, priesthood, puri- 
fication, and the like, were rendered so familiar to 
the Jew, that when the great doctrine with wdiich 
they are connected was offered to his acceptance, he 
had only to transfer to a new object the old elements 
of his religious life, exchanging at the same time the 
shadow for the substance. And just in proportion as 
it produced this effect, would the insufficiency of the 
legal sacrifices and lustrations become more clearly 
understood. That they were intrinsically worthless, 
— that “ it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins — this must have become 
evident to the Jew as he advanced in spiritual discern- 
ment : and the more this feeling prevailed, the more 
would he turn away from the symbolical system by 
which he was surrounded, and feed in faith upon the 
idea which it suggested, the hope which it raised, of 
some better sacrifice to come, which should really take 
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away the guilt of sin. In this way, the very ideas 
which the ceremonial law prompted must have ope- 
rated to the depreciation of that law in the mind of 
the devout worshipper. 

But the law, as has been remarked, was intended, 
not only to symbolize the truths of Christianity, but 
to be a preparatory discipline, by means of which such 
a disposition of spirit should be produced in those 
placed under it, as should lead to a cordial reception 
of the Gospel whenever it should be proposed to their 
acceptance. This is the second aspect under which 
we are to consider its operation upon the piously 
inclined Jew. 

The inspired writings of the Old Testament con- 
tained the basis of historical evidence upon which 
Christ’s mission was to rest : one chief object, as has 
been remarked, of the selection of the Jewish people, 
being the safe custody of those oracles of God in 
which the leading particulars of the Messiah’s descent, 
of the manner of His appearance, of the miracles He 
was to perform, and of the moral features of His doc- 
trine, were recorded, for the instruction of the devout 
expectants of “the consolation of Israel;” so that 
when the latter should appear, He might be at once 
recognised as He “ of whom Moses and the prophets 
did write.” Our Lord expressly referred to this sort 
of evidence as satisfactory to all candid inquirers. 
But this was not enough. There needed not only a 
body of external proof which should convince the 
inquiring Jew that Jesus was indeed the Christ; but 
a preparation of the heart which should predispose 
him to accept the Christian faith when proposed to 
him. It is a matter of common remark, and was 
signally exemplified in the groat mass of the Jewish 
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people, that a wrong state of the heart impedes the 
due exercise of the understanding, and that the 
clearest evidence often fails of producing conviction, 
simply because the truths which it establishes jar 
with the moral habits of the inquirer. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that provision should be made for 
forming in the serious Jew such moral dispositions as 
should prepare him for the Gospel, and render it an 
easy act of transition for the “ Israelite indeed, and 
without guile,” to become a devout Christian. 

With a view to this end a singular provision was 
made, which distinguishes the Mosaic law from all 
other civil codes, — viz. the incorporation in it of the 
immutable moral law of God, which, from the first, 
though not so distinctly as afterwards, enjoined the 
great moral duties of love to God and to man, 
and required pui*ity of the heart. No human laws 
have ever attempted to prescribe these duties ; and, 
unless we bear in mind the peculiar character of the 
Jewish economy, we shall be tempted to think them 
out of place in a national code of legislation. Religion, 
as well as civil government, was the object which the 
Divine Legislator of the Jews had in view; and the 
latter was throughout framed with a reference, and 
in subordination, to the former. Hence the moral law, 
the proper province of which is the interior obedience 
of the heart, formed part of the national constitution ; 
and this, as St. Paul tells us, for the special purpose 
of producing conviction of sin. “ By the law is the 
knowledge of sin : ” it reveals the condemning nature 
of it : it produces a sense of personal implication in it. 
The application of the moral law to the conscience 
awakens its dormant susceptibilities, irritates the evil 
nature within, and infuses new life into its workings 

K :i 
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(Eom. vii. 7.); but Avhile it thus teaches man his 
guilt and his pollution, it opens to him no means of 
relief ; it makes the sinner sensible of his chain, and 
leaves him under it. It is this conviction of sin, or 
deep feeling of personal demerit, which, couj)led with 
a feeling of spiritual helplessness, constitutes the true 
preparation of heart for the reception of the Gospel ; 
and accordingly, in the discipline under which the 
Jew was placed, provision was made, as aforesaid, 
for producing it. In this particular, as in others, 
the Jew, from his possessing “the oracles of God,” 
enjoyed a signal advantage over the heathen. The 
heathen world, having no knowledge of the moral law 
except what might be gathered from the faint traces 
of it “ written upon their hearts,” and attested by the 
accusing or else excusing voice of conscience*; having 
no express revelation of it which they could not 
modify, or adulterate ; fell into the natural course of 
lowering the requirements of the law so as to come 
within the capacities of fallen human nature. They 
proposed to themselves an ideal of holiness, not such 
as God requires, but such as they felt they could 
attain to : instead of endeavouring to raise themselves 
to the law, they brought the law down to their own 
level. Hence, in all the ancient systems of practical 
philosophy, whether as applied to individuals or to 
communities, confidence in the powci’s of unassisted 
human nature is the conspicuous and fatal defect : in 
truth, to reach the standard of morals which men had 
framed for themselves, nothing was needed but the 
strenuous application of the natural faculties. The 
Christian sentiment, which we call conviction of .sin. 


* Eom. ii. 16. 
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or contrition, and which constitutes the essential point 
of identity between the religion of the pious Jew and 
that of the Christian, never appears in the pages of 
ancient philosophy : the philosophers did not feel that 
their inward state was such as called for contrition. 
From this error, so destructive of all true religious 
sentiment, the Jew was preserved by the incorporation 
of the moral law, in its proper integrity, in the 
written code of Moses : by which means it was secured 
from the fluctuations of human opinion, and rendered 
independent of any subjective standard of moral 
purity. Even so, indeed, the law might be explained 
away, or superseded by corrupt glosses, as was actually 
done by the Pharisees in a later age ; but it could not 
be obliterated from the written record : it remained 
there for the instruction, and conviction, of all those 
(and doubtless in each age they were not a few) who, 
under serious impressions of religion, had recourse to 
the Word of God, with a sincere purpose of discovering 
and obeying his revealed will. 

It needs but a slight acquaintance with the worMngs 
of the human heart to perceive that exactly in pro- 
portion as, under the discipline of the moral law, the 
Jew became enlightened as to the spiritual nature of 
sin, the legal system of religion by which he was 
fenced round would sink in his estinaation. For a 
sense of inward defilement in the sight of God neces- 
sarily gives rise to a desire for an inward cleansing, and 
renders the mind dissatisfied with a mere outward cere- 
monial. Hence may be explained most of the doctrinal 
diflerences existing between Protestants and Roman- 
ists. The semi-Pelagianism to which the theology of 
Trent has always inclined, has produced a correspond- 
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ing teiiflency to dwell more upon the outward than 
upon the inward side of Christianity; — upon the 
sacraments, upon the polity of the Church, upon the 
intrinsic value of religious ceremonies, and upon the 
ef&cacy of particular outward acts of piety : naturally 
so, for the idea which is framed of the remedy will 
always bear a relation of proportion to the presumed 
nature of the disease. The decision of the Council of 
Trent, that “ concupiscence hath ” not “ of itself the 
nature of sin,” but is called sin by the Apostle merely 
because it may lead thereto *, or, in other words, that 
the essence of sin consists, not in the inward pro- 
pension, but in the outward act ; and the received 
doctrine of Romish theologians, that original sin 
consists merely in the deprivation of the gift, super- 
added to man’s nature, of original lighteousness ; 
these dogmas sufficiently explain why all the steps of 
man’s restoration from the effects of the fall assume 
in Romanism an external, rather than an internal, 
aspect ; why the Sacraments are multiplied, and in 
the Sacraments the opus ope/ratumi, or performance of 
the act, is regarded rather than the inward preparation 
of the heart. To cleanse from an external pollution 
an external ceremonial is very appropriately applied. 
Protestantism, with its deeper view of the effects of the 
fall and the nature of sin, adopts, as might be ex- 
pected, a more inward view of the process of recovery : 
it teaches an inward, instead of a sacramental, method 
of justification (justification by faith) ; it subordinates 

* “ Hanc concupiscentiam, quam aliquando Apostolus pcccaluni 
appellat, sancta synod us declarat eccles. Cath. nunquam intelloxissc 
peccatum appellari, quod vere et proprie in sanctis peccatum sit, 
sed quia ex pecoato est, et ad peccatum inclinat.” Sess. v- s. 5. 
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the visible signs of Christianity to the internal work 
of the Spirit of which they are the signs. The same 
must have been the direction of thought in the case 
of the pious Jew. The clearer his insight into the 
spirituality of the law, and the deeper therefore his 
conviction of sin, the less account would he make of a 
ritual worship, or a legal righteousness. In pro- 
portion as the truth became more vividly felt, that 
God regards the state of the heart more than the out- 
ward act, the weakness and imperfection of the whole 
system by which he was surrounded would become 
apparent. Its preparatory, its symbolical, character 
Avould be a conclusion forced upon him. It oifered no 
adequate atonement to take away the guilt, no sutfi- 
cient help to destroy the power, of sin, viewed as the 
transgression of the moral law ; and its insufficiency 
in these respects must have become clearly discerned. 
The appointments in being, “ the gifts and sacrifices ” 
of the Levitical ritual, “ could not make him that did 
the service perfect as pex'taining to the conscience ; ” 
and the cleansing of the conscience was that which 
the worshipper, with his growing spiritual perceptions, 
chiefly craved. The devout Jew would still scrupu- 
lously comply with the ritual forms, prescribed as 
they were by God Himself ; but they would be more 
and more felt to be but carnal rudiments: inward 
purity, and an inward sprinkling from guilt, would 
come to be with him the main objects of desire. In a 
Avord, the essential elements of a Christian temper 
would spring up within him ; and while the discipline 
of the law led him to desire, the announcements of 
prophecy gave him the sure promise of, “ a better 
covenant,” to be “ established upon better promises,” 
and by means of “ better sacrifices,” than those with 
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■which “ the patterns of things in the heavens ” were 
“ purified.” * 

It is obvious that the two spheres of operation 
which we have above attributed to the law, would 
be supplementary, and a mutual aid, the one to the 
other. The convictions of sin, produced by the high 
requirements of the moral law, would dispose the 
Jew to desire a more perfect atonement than the 
ceremonial law supplied ; and at the same time 
the ceremonial law itself would give a mute promise, 
or raise an expectation, of some such better atone- 
ment: and thus both would combine to cai’ry him 
forward from the region of symbol and outward pre- 
scription to that of a more spiritual religion. 

Even then if we had no evidence of the fact, we 
should conclude, from a consideration of the effect 
of the moral and ceremonial law combined, that, in 
the case of the pious Jew, it must have led to an 
emerging from the oldness of the letter, into a sphere 
of religion of a more spiritual and interior chai’acter. 
Even the common analogies of nature would lead us 
to anticipate such a result. For, to return to those 
furnished by political systems and the work of edu- 
cation, both the lawgiver and the instructor have, 
in placing those for whom they frame enactments 
under an outwardly coercive system, liigher ends, 
ulterior results, in view : the one aims at the formation 
of national, the other of individual, character. And 
the end aimed at does, in most cases, really follow. 
Thus the mass of floating sentiment which constitutes 
national character is the result of the gradual oper- 
ation of the laws by which the nation is governed ; 


* Heb. viii. 6. ; ix, 23. 
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though it is also true that laws are the expression of 
the national character. There is, in fact, a process of 
action and reaction constantly going on ; the external 
enactment giving a direction to the national sentiment, 
and the latter again producing such enlargements, or 
modifications, of the enactment as circumstances may 
require; or sometimes even abrogating the original 
letter, to make way for a fitter expression of the spirit 
embodied in it. In like manner, in the work of 
education internal habits are actually produced, in 
all save the most untoward natures, by a judicious 
system of discipline : custom becomes second nature, 
and obedience, from being a painful effort, assumes 
the character of spontaneous action. Wherever men 
arc placed under an external system, the requirements 
of which arc in accordance with their innate moral 
capacities, the result, sooner or later, is the formation 
of an inner sentiment which, to the individual, ab- 
rogates the literal prescription, or rather the pre- 
scription in its letter. There is no reason to doubt 
that a somewhat similar process must, in the case of 
the devout Jew, have taken place. By degrees, more 
enlightened perceptions of religion would take the 
place of the rudimental ideas of an earlier age ; and 
a mass of objective religious sentiment, true as far as 
it went, would establish itself in the national mind. 
And once the process commenced, it would continue. 
For religion, when, as was the case under the Mosaic 
dispensation, its fundamental conceptions are just and 
true, is essentially progressive ; developing surmises 
into matters of belief, bringing to light views of truth 
before unnoticed, and handing do^vn the stock of 
truth which belongs to each generation to a succeed- 
ing one, to be added to, or corrected. 
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But we are not, in this matter, left wholly to the 
conclusions of reason. One book of Scripture there 
is, which clearly proves the direction which the 
religion of the early Jews took, — the book of 
Psalms. These inspired compositions may, like the 
writings of the New Testament, be considered under 
a twofold aspect; they are not only a manual of 
divine instruction vouchsafed to the church, but 
records of the spiritual experience of the authors: 
the sacred lyrists of Israel expressed their own 
interior convictions, and feelings, while penning, as 
the instruments of the Spirit, hymns for the use of 
God’s people in every age. The book of Psalms, 
therefore, presents us with an authentic picture of 
the religion of the pious Jew, more than a thousand 
years before Christ. And what is its prevailing 
tone ? Is it a religion of ritual and ceremonial ; of 
rigid exactness in the details of outward service ; but 
of comparative indifference to the spirit in which that 
service was performed ? It is needless to observe that 
the very opposite is its character. That the writers 
of the book of Psalms lived under the law, is easily 
discernible from their compositions ; but it is ccpially 
evident that they wei’e not of the law ; that is, that 
they had passed out of the region, of a literal 
symbolical worship, into that of spirituiil religion. 
There is, throughout, a studied disparagement, not of 
the law itself, but of that legal spirit which made 
more account of the outward lustration than of the 
cleansing of the heart, and was satisfied with the 
ceremonial rites of atonement, without desiring a 
more efficacious propitiation. “Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord ? or who shall .stand in hi.s 
holy place? He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
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heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully. He shall receive the blessing 
from the Lord, and righteousness from the God of 
his salvation “ I will praise the name of God with 
a song, and magnify it with thanksgiving. This also 
shall please the Lord better than an ox or bullock, 
that hath horns and hoofs “ Will I eat the flesh of 
bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God 
thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto the Most High : ” 
— this is the genei'al strain of the book of Psalms. That 
remarkable composition, the 51st Psalm, is of itself 
sufficient to mark the progress which religion had made 
from the ceremonial system of the Pentateuch, to a 
religion of spirit and of truth. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the psalmist’s convictions of original and actual 
sin ; his feeling that God requires “ truth in the in- 
ward parts,” or purity of heart ; his reliance upon 
a more perfect atonement, of which he regarded the 
legal rites as but a figure ; his prayer for the resto- 
ration of spiritual joy, and for the pardon of sin ; and 
the sentiment to which he gives utterance, that the 
sacrifice of “ a broken and contrite heart ” is of more 
value in God’s sight than all the legal offerings ; we 
recognise in him a spirit which makes him one with us. 
His religion is essentially Christian, the only points 
of difference being, that the objects of faith are not as 
yet distinctly apprehended, and that the fair blossoms 
of spiritual religion are still sheltered by the outward 
fence of the law, lest, in their comparative im- 
maturity, they should perish by exposure. Finally, 
religion, as pourtrayed in the book of Psalms, has, 
as compared with its aspect at an earlier period, 
advanced, not only in its objective views of divine 
truth, but in its subjective character. Instead of 
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being national, or corporate, under •which aspect 
it almost exclusively presents itself to us in the 
Pentateuch, it has become personal. The soi’rows, 
temptations, and perplexities ; the hopes and the joys 
of the individual believer ; these, and, only in a sub- 
ordinate degree, the fortunes of the nation, constitute 
the subject matter of the sacred songs of Israel. It 
is the contrast -which they present in the points 
above mentioned to the ceremonial character of the 
Mosaic ordinances, that renders it so easy a matter 
to transfer these compositions to the uses of Christian 
worship, both private and public. 

We conclude, then, that the law could not, in the 
nature of things, and in fact did not, operate towards 
the reproduction of itself under whatever modifica- 
tion of form : that, on the contrary, its inevitable 
tendency, in the case of the pious Jew, was to anti- 
quate its own mutable and temporary portions, — viz. 
all that concerned the external worship of God, and, 
in place of the artificial system under which the 
nation as such was placed, to introduce a cast of reli- 
gion in which the letter was made subordinate to the 
spirit. But it has been remarked in passing that 
prophecy came in opportunely to meet the wants and 
desires which the discipline of the law had called 
forth ; and indeed it is impossible adequately to esti- 
mate the efifect of the religious influences which wore 
brought to bear upon the Jew, if we leave out of 
view the important part which prophecy fulfilled, both 
in fixing the impressions which the law by itself had 
produced and in communicating information upon 
points which the law had passed over in silence. It 
is when viewed in combination with the prophetic 
institute that the law is most clearly seen to have 
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been a schoolmaster to prepare men for Christ. We 
pass on, then, to make some remarks upon the matter 
and scope of the prophetic teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Section III. 

THE PROPHETIC REVELATION. 

OuE Lord, adopting the current language of the age, 
spoke of the elder revelation under the threefold 
division of the law, the psalms, and the prophets; * and 
the distinction is, for practical purposes, convenient 
and intelligible. It is not, however, strictly accurate. 
For the Pentateuch contains not only the civil and 
religious polity of the Jewish people, but moral and 
predictive matter also, as well as some lyrical com- 
positions ; and the psalms, it is well known, are as 
prophetical as the writings of the prophets themselves. 
Indeed, nothing is more probable than that the two 
characters of prophet and poet were, among the Jews, 
as in other nations, commonly combined, and desig- 
nated by the same name. The essential point of 
distinction lies in the form of composition: the 
psalms are lyrical poems intended to be set to music ; 
whereas the prophetic writings, though often highly 
poetical, and even containing a few specimens of sacred 
song, had, in general, no such character. f In other 

• Luke, xxiv. 44. 

•f Another distinction, of a personal kind, has been pointed out 
by Hengstenberg (Christologie, &c. Theil 1. Abt. 1. p. 201.) The 
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respects, the psalmists of Israel -were teachers of 
religion, and instruments of the Spirit in foretelling 
what was to come, not less than they to whom we 
usually appropriate the appellation of prophet; and 
indeed, from their being in constant use in the public 
devotional exercises of the temple, the psalms must 
have exercised an influence in moulding the religious 
sentiments of the Jew, fully equal to, if not greater 
than, that of the compositions of the prophets. 

The prophetic scriptures, strictly so called, com- 
prise a series of revelations interposed between the 
Law and the Gospel, the confessed object of which 
was to prepare the way for the latter by unfolding, 
with increasing clearness as time advanced, its 
nature and essential principles. Prophecy, like the 
law, was introductory to the Gospel ; but in a dif- 
ferent way. What the law by its discipline disposed 
men to feel and to desire, and what it shadowed forth 
in type and figure, prophecy, more or less, clearly 
announced as actually about to come : the law set 
men upon a wish for a better covenant, and a better 
atonement ; prophecy gave shape and substance to 
the wish, and turned it into a sure expectation : the 
law drove men from itself to Christ ; prophecy was 
full of Christ ; the law and the Gospel as covenants 
are opposed to each other ; prophecy was an anticipa- 
tion of the Gospel in its most distinctive doctrines : 
the law operated indirectly, prophecy directly, to- 
wards the introduction of the Gospel. The pro- 
phetic revelation, therefore, is of great moment in 


psalmist might have the gift of prophetical inspiration, without 
feeing invested with the prophetical office ; the donum, without the 
munus, propheticum. In the prophets, properly so called, both 
were united. 
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determining the view which we are to entertain of 
the nature of the Christian dispensation. 

The subject-matter of the prophetic canon is easily 
perceived to be either didactic or predictive. For the 
scope of prophecy was very far from being confined 
to the mere foretelling of future events : a main part 
of the prophetic revelation consisted in communicating 
religious instruction, both moral and doctrinal; in 
rebuking sin, especially in high places; in urging the 
duty of repentance; and in ministering consolation to 
the true Israel of God in times of public calamity. 
The prophets were not only prophets in the narrower 
acceptation of the term, but religious teachers, and 
censors of public morals. The point of inquiry now 
before us is, whether the religious teaching of the 
prophets, and the notices which their predictions 
contain of the principal features of the Christian 
dispensation, are in the same direction as that which 
we have concluded the religious experience of the 
Jew to have unavoidably taken, — viz. from the 
external and ritual side of religion to the inward 
and spiritual — from the shell to the kernel ; or in a 
contrary direction, so as to reverse the process already 
commenced, aud bring back the Jew to the oldness 
of the letter. Do the prophets treat the religion of 
the psalms as a true or as a false “ development” of 
the original Judaism delivered by Moses ? 

The most cursory glance at the scope and ten- 
dency of the prophetic teaching of the Old Testament 
will make it evident, that it both confirms the im- 
pressions which we have supposed to have been pro- 
duced by the operation of the law, and carries the 
mind of the devout inquirer still further in the same 
direction. In the words of an eminent writer on 

n 
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prophecy, the moral revelation of the prophets “ is a 
step beyond the Law, and preparatory to the Gospel. 
It is a step beyond the law in respect of the greater 
distinctness and fulness of some of its doctrines and 
precepts ; it is a more perfect exposition of the prin- 
ciples of personal holiness and virtue ; the sanctions 
of it have less of an exclusive reference to temporal 
promises, and incline more to evangelical ; the ritual 
of the law begins to be discountenanced by it ; the 
superior value of the moral commandment to be en- 
forced : and altogether it bears a more spiritual and 
a more instructive character than the original law 
given by Moses.”* To the comprehensiveness of 
this statement nothing can be added ; but it may be 
useful to illustrate it by a few instances. 

Perhaps no example is more striking than that 
furnished by the book of Deuteronomy, in which 
Moses appears more as a prophet than as a lawgiver. 
Though commonly numbered among the books of 
the law, this remarkable composition is, in fact, the 
first of the long series of moral instructions vouch- 
safed by God to his ancient people : it is altogether 
prophetical in character. And though but a shoi't 
time, comparatively, had elapsed since the promul- 
gation of the law, how great is the advance which in 
it religion is seen to have made. I'ruc it is that, even 
in Deuteronomy, religion is more national than per- 
sonal ; so much so, that the duty of private ])raycr, 
for example, is not once mentioned in the book, lint 
the national religion which it inculcates is of a dif- 
ferent complexion from that of the previous revelation. 
It is manifestly more moral, more inward. The 


* Davison on Prophecy, p. 44. (3d edit.) 
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spiritual service which God I’equires; the divine 
attributes of holiness and mercy; the goodness of God 
already exhibited towards the people ; His favourable 
acceptance of national repentance ; and, in general, 
the full spiritual meaning of the moral law : — upon 
topics like these, the book of Deuteronomy enlarges 
with a copiousness which strikingly dsitinguishes it 
from the first promulgation of the law. 

But to pass on to the later prophets : — there is no 
theme upon which they more frequently enlarge than 
the worthlessness of an exact compliance with the 
injunctions of the ceremonial law, when unaccom- 
panied with moral purity. The opening chapter of 
the great evangelical prophet supplies a specimen of 
their doctrine upon this point To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord. I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and 
the fat of fed beasts ; and 1 delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hand, to tread my courts ? Bring no more 
vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me ; the 
new moons and the sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting. Your new moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble 
unto me; I am weary to bear them. — Wash you, 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do 
well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.”* Or, as the same 
lesson is inculcated with scarcely less energy of 


* Is. i. n— 17. 

I, 2 
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language by a contemporaneous prophet : — “ Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God ? Shall I come before him with 
burnt offerings, with calves of a year old ? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give ray first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, 
0 man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ?” * It is in this 
tone that the prophets denounce the legal formalism, 
the servile adherence to the letter to the disparage- 
ment of the spirit, which is natural to fallen man, and 
which, in a later age, proved the occasion of the final 
ruin and dispersion of the Jewish people. 

Another striking characteristic of the prophetic 
teaching is, that it concerns itself with the interests 
of personal religion, as distinguished from the cor- 
porate faith of the nation. In the earlier revelation 
of Moses, it is to the nation as such that the promises 
and threatenings of God are addressed ; the indi- 
vidual is merged in the body : in the prophet.s, what 
was a national promise becomes the property of each 
true believer. In no instance is this more remarkably 
exemplified than in the doctrine of repentance. “ If 
thou (the nation) shalt return to the Lord thy God, and 
shalt obey his voice according to all that 1 command 
thee this day — jthenthe Lord thy God will turn thy 
captivity, and have compassion upon thee, and wall 
return and gather thee from all the nations whither 
the Lord thy God hath scattered thee : ”t — in these 


* Mic. ri. 6 — 8. 


t Dout. XXX. 2, 3. 
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words the law had declared the efficacy of national 
repentance to avert, or alleviate, the consequences of 
national transgression; hut here it stopped. The 
language of prophecy upon the same’ subject is; 

“ Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” * The 
consolatory promises of God to the penitent are in 
prophecy, as every reader will have observed, ad- 
dressed, for the most part, no longer to the nation in 
its corporate capacity, but to the pious portion of it ; 
the seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal, and yet were involved in the temporal calamities 
with which the whole community was visited. To 
those, the true Israel, — the meek, the broken -heai'ted, 
the mourners in Zion, — it was that the prophets wore 
sent with a special message of consolation, assuring 
them that, whatever might be the fate of the earthly 
Zion, they were still the objects of God’s providential 
care and tender compassion, as being interested in a 
better covenant and in better promises than those 
given to their fathers at Sinai. The gradual loosening 
and separation of spiritual religion from its temporary 
envelopment, is, in these portions of the prophetic 
canon, so striking, as at once to arrest the reader’s 
attention ; while in the temporal condition of the 
Jewish commonwealth during the principal age of 
prophecy we see the particular occasion of this 
change in the spirit of the prophetic revelation. 
For the first coyenant was then visibly drawing to a 
close. The temporal condition of the Jewish people, 


* Is. Ivii. 15. 

j.. 
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at the commencement of tlie chief age of prophecy, 
■was no longer what it had been during the reigns of 
David and Solomon ; and before its close, the main 
part of the nation had been altogether dispossessed 
of its earthly inheritance, while, the portion that 
remained was expiating its sins by a seventy years’ 
captivity in Babylon, At a period when Jerusalem 
and the first temple were in ruins, and it might well 
seem to the pious Jew that God had altogether cast 
off his people; when, in fact, the process by which the 
interior Judaism, or Christianity, of the Old Testament 
was to be extricated from its external shell, had 
commenced, and was advancing to its consummation; 
how suitable and consolatory was the assurance 
conveyed to the a'fflicted people of God by the 
prophets, that this interior religion, — the worship 
of the heart, the faith of a humble and contrite 
spirit, — was alone of any real estimation with 
Him; the assurance that the temple services and 
the ceremonial law, the observance of which was, 
during the period of invasion and exile, neces- 
sarily interrupted, were, in their own nature and 
essentially, inferior in value to inward, personal, 
piety; and that, whether the worshipper were in 
Judea or in Babylon, if he only worshipped God in 
spirit and in truth, the substantial, because spiritual, 
blessings of the better covenant were his. “ Be not 
■wroth very sore, 0 Lord, neither remember iniquity 
for ever : behold, see, we beseech thee, we are all thy 
people. Thy holy cities are a wilderness, Zion is a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and 
our beautiful house, where our fathers praised thee, 
is burned up with fire: and all our pleasant things 
are laid waste. Wilt thou refrain thyself for those 
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things, 0 Lord ? Wilt thou hold thy peace, and afflict 
us very soi’e?”* To such prayers and inquiries, ex- 
pressive of the perplexity with which the pious Jew 
beheld the apparent failure of God’s promises, an an- 
swer was vouchsafed ; an answer of peace and conso- 
lation, but the scope of which carried the mind far 
beyond the visible “ beauty of holiness,” conspicuous in 
the temple services, the loss of which was deplored. 
“Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool: where is the house 
that ye build unto me ? and where is the place of my 
rest ? For all those things hath mine hand made, and 
all those things have been, saith the Lord : but to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor and 
of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” — 
“ Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and be glad with her, 
all ye that love her ; rejoice for joy witb her, all ye 
that mourn for her ; that ye may suck and be satis- 
fied with the breasts of her consolations ; that ye 
may milk out, and be delighted with the abundance 
of her glory. For thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will 
extend peace to her like a river, and the glory of the 
Gentiles like a flowing stream.”* But it is needless 
to multiply words in insisting upon what probably 
no one will be found to deny, — the peculiarly per- 
sonal direction of later prophecy; or the marked 
line of distinction which it draws between him who 
was a Jew outwardly and him whose circumcision 
was “ that of the heart in the spirit, and not in the 
letter,” together with the large space which it devotes 
to the instruction and consolation of the latter. The 
whole of the concluding portion of the prophecies of 

* Is. Ixiv. 9-12. t is. Ixvi. 1, 2. 10—12. 
li 4 
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Isaiah, from the 40th chapter inclusive, may be cited 
as an instance in point. 

Concurrently with this unfolding of the nature 
and requirements of that worship in which God 
really delights, the prophetic revelation communi- 
cated fuller and more distinct notices of the capital 
doctrines of Christianity. This simultaneous advance 
in the two great lines of practice and doctrine, is 
particularly deserving of observation. Exactly in 
proportion as the ritual religion of the ceremonial 
law is disparaged, and personal piety made the great 
condition of God’s favour, does the covenant of Ca- 
naan, with its temporal sanctions, recede into the 
background, and the great truths, connected with the 
better covenant open upon the view. To the true 
Israel, earthly blessings are no longer guaranteed : 
they are taught to seek their reward in the increased 
consolations which flow from a sense of God’s favour 
and pardoning mercy, and from the prospects of a 
future state of blissful immortality. For it is in 
respect to the two great doctrines of the atonement, 
and of a future eternal state, that the superiority 
of the later to the earlier revelation is especially 
manifest. The indistinct promise of a deliverer from 
the effects of sin, to spring from the seed of the 
woman, had become, when Isaiah began to prophecy, 
expanded into a variety of particulars, which tended 
to fix its meaning. The nation, the tribe, the family, 
from which the Messiah was to descend, had been 
specified; and, in the prophetic psalms, His divine 
nature. His glory, the wide extent of His kingdom. 
His eternal priesthood, and His sufferings, had been 
made the subject of inspired song ; nor do any sub- 
sequent declarations of prophecy exceed, in fulness 
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of statement, the genei’al assurances Avhich abound 
in the book of psalms, of God’s willingness to pardon 
the penitent. StiU, much was wanting to complete 
the general outline of the doctrine. The important 
inquiry as to the manner in which the sufferings of 
Messiah were to conduce to the reversal of the effects 
of the fall, had been, even in the prophetic psalms, 
left unanswered : still less is any distinct statement 
upon the subject to be found in the Pentateuch. To 
the prophets it was reserved to make this essential 
addition to the faith of the pious Jew. Besides de- 
livering a body of distinct and luminous information 
upon points to which some obscurity had hitherto 
attached, — such as .the union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ, His miraculous 
conception and birth, and the manner of His appear- 
ance upon earth — prophecy first distinctly declared 
the vicarious nature of the atonement to be offered 
by Him. “ He Avas wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement 
of our peace Avas upon him ; and with his stripes wc 
are healed. — The Lord hath laid upon him the ini- 
quity of us all — He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors ; and he bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors.” * “ Seventy 

weeks are determined upon Thy people and upon 
Thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to 
make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness.” f 
It is in these divine oracles of later prophecy that 
the connexion between the pardon of sin and the 
death of Messiah, the virtue of His atoning sacrifice 


* Is. liii. 5, 6. 12. 


•f Dan. ix. 24. 
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and the real vicariousness of it, are, for the first 
time, clearly unfolded. The same may be said of 
the doctrines of a future state, and of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. The silence of the Pentateuch 
upon these points has been already noticed. And 
whatever tendency the prophecy of the 16th psahn, 
or the well-known passage in the book of Job, may 
have had to excite the curiosity, and raise the ex- 
pectations of pious men, neither of them was distinct 
enough to afford a solid basis of hope : the former, 
indeed, containing as it did a feature so peculiar as 
the exemption of the body from corruption, could 
have contributed but little to the faith and consola- 
tion of those who knew it to be the common lot of 
man to return to the dust from which he originally 
sprang. An elaborate attempt has been made to 
establish, from various other expressions in the book 
of Psalms, the conclusion that the writers enter- 
tained a clear idea, and enjoyed a sure expectation, 
of future eternal happiness ;* but, not to speak of the 
ambiguity attaching to these passages, and the pecu- 
liar idiom of the Hebrew language, in which tem- 
poral prosperity is expressed in terms drawn from 
the spiritual world, there is one fact which seems 
strongly to militate against this hypothesis, — viz. the 
feelings of despondency and doubt which pervade so 
many of these sacred compositions when the subject 
of dissolution is touched upon, an4 the gloomy views 
which the writers entertain of the regions beyond 
the grave. Can we conceive it possible that such 
sentiments upon the subject as are found in the 
6th, the 89th, and the 88th psalms, or in Hezekiah’s 


* Graves on the Pentateuch, part iii. sect. 4. (7th edit.) 
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song of thanksgiving for his recovery from sickness, 
could have been uttered by the writers, had they 
possessed any distinct notion of the resurrection to 
life eternal?* Prophecy, however, though it still left 
the Jewish believer without any express assurance 
upon the point in question, made large additions to 
the materials of pious hope. However imperfectly 
siich prophecies as that of Hosea, xiii. 14 ; of Isaiah, 
XXV. 8 ; and the still more significant one of Daniel, 
xii. 2 ; or the prophetic vision of Ezekiel, xxxvii. 
may have been understood, it is impossible not to 
believe that they opened to the pious Hebrew, at the 
time when he most needed such an enlargement of 
view, consolatory prospects of a future state, far 
cleai’cr than were vouchsafed to his forefathers. 
Even so, indeed, the doctrine remained the cherished 
hope of the serious few, and the popular opinion of 
the nation ; it could not claim assent by virtue of an 
authoritative revelation. To Christ himself it was 
reserved to set the question at rest, and to bring 
“ life and immortality to light,” by announcing, with 
the authority of a teacher sent from God, that the 
hour was “ coming, in the which they that are in 
the grave shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good to the resurrection of life ; 
and they that have done evil to the resurrection of 
damnation.” t In declaring this great doctrine, he 

* In death there is no remembrance of thee : in the grave who 
shall give thee thanks?” (Ps. vi. 5.) “Shall thy wonders be 
known in the dark ? and thy righteousness in the land of forget- 
fulness?” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 12.) “The grave cannot praise thee; 
death cannot celebrate thee : they that go down into the pit cannot 
hope for thy truth.” (Is. xxxviii. 18.) 

t John, V. 28, 29. 
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“pronounced,” to adopt tlie striking language of 
Paley, “ a message of inestimable importance, and 
well worthy of that splendid apparatus of prophecy 
and miracles with which his mission was introduced 
and attested ; a message in which the wisest of men 
would rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, and 
rest to their inquiries : ” * who, however, seems to 
overstep the limits of sober statement, when he adds 
that, “ it is idle to say that a future state had been 
discovered already: it had been discovered as the 
Copernican system was, — it was one guess among 
many.” Tlie triumphant nunc climittis of Simeon 
proves that they who in that age waited for the 
consolation of Israel were upheld, in the prospect 
of death, by something stronger than a mere “guess;” 
and proves, also, how great had been the progress 
of religious faith, upon this particular point, since 
the days of David and Hezekiah. 

But in what terms do the prophets speak of that 
better covenant, glimpses of which they unfold to 
the faithful fcAv, for their support and consolation 
amidst the waning of the temporal prosperity of 
Israel ? What are the leading features of it as pour- 
trayed by them ? In passing from the religious 
teaching of prophecy, to make some observations 
upon its properly predictive matter on the subject of 
Christianity, it is proper to premise that only that 
part of it whieh throws light upon the nature of the 
new dispensation -will come under consideration. For 
to occupy the whole of this wide field, comprising, 
as it does, the prophetic predictions respecting the 
Person, as w'ell as the kingdom of the Messiah, would 


* Moral and Political Philosophy, b. v. c. 9. 
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requii'e a volume instead of a section ; and, more- 
over, would be to wander from the immediate point 
in hand- Even as regards the limited portion of 
Christian prophecy proposed to be noticed, nothing 
but a few brief remarks upon it will be offered. 

The first thing, probably, which strikes the reader 
in the predictions concerning Christianity is, the 
promised extension of the blessings of true religion 
to the Gentiles. The comprehensiveness of the new 
dispensation, as contrasted with the restricted and 
local character of the existing one, is spoken of as 
one of its main characteristics. Moreover, it is 
always described as a continuation, or development, 
in whatever sense, of the economy in being. Zion, 
the existing Zion, is to be enlarged, so as to admit 
all nations of the earth. The concluding portion of 
the prophecies of Isaiah is especially abundant in 
predictions of this character. For example: — “Zion 
said. The Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
forgotten me. Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb ? Yea, they may forget, yet Avill 
not I forget thee. — Lift up thine eyes round about, 
and behold : all these gather themselves together, 
and come to thee — The children which thou shalt 
have, after thou hast lost the other, shall say again 
in thine ears. The place is too strait for me : give 
place to me that I may dwell. Then shalt thou say 
in thine heart, Who hath begotten me these, seeing 
I have lost my children, and am desolate, a captive, 
and removing to and fro ? And who hath brought 
up these ? Behold, I was left alone ; these, where 
had they been ? Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, 
I will lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up 
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m 7 standard to the people,” &c. “ Sing, 0 barren, 

thou that didst not bear ; break forth into singing, 
and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with child : 
for more are the children of the desolate than the 
children of the married wife, saith the Lord. En- 
large the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth 
the curtains of thy habitations : spare not, lengthen 
thy cords, and sti’engthen thy stakes ; for thou shalt 
break forth on the right hand and on the left ; and 
thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the 
desolate cities to be inhabited.” * 

It might have been expected that predictions like 
these, which describe the kingdom of Christ as 
issuing, by way of natural propagation, from a 
Jewish stock, or standing to the latter in the relation 
of child to parent, would be laid hold of by Romish 
controversialists, as confirmatory of their teaching 
ou the subject of the church. This, in fact, is the 
use that has been made of them, f More especially, 
that the church should be, in the Romish sense of 
the word, visible, has been inferred from the famous 
prophecy of Isaiah and Micah : “ And it shall come to 
pass that in the last days the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all nations 
shall flow unto it. And many people shall go and say. 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will wallc in His paths ; for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord out of Jerusalem J a prophecy which is 

* la. xlix. 14 — 20. ; liv. 1 — 3. 

t Bellarm. de Eocles. milit. 1. iii. c. 12. 

t Is. ii. 2 — 5. Mic. iv. 1 — 3. Hengstenberg (Christologie, 
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of the same general import with those above cited. 
A closer examination, however, of the scope of these 
predictions destroys the argument founded upon 
them. For what is the “ Zion ” to which these 
gracious promises are addressed ? It is described, 
in the language of personification usual with the pro- 
phets, as “a woman forsaken, and grieved in spirit 
“ barren,” and “ desolate ; ” “ afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, and not comforted;” as sitting in the dust, 
and overwhelmed with a sense of the terribleness of 
God’s visitations.* To administer consolation to Zion, 
thus depressed ; to assure hei', that, however dark her 
present dispensation might be, a brighter period 
awaited her ; this is the direct and obvious intention 
of far the greater part of the prophecies in question. 
Whence we draw the conclusion that the object of 
them was, not the nation in its corporate capacity, — 
not the Jew by fleshly descent merely,— but the faith- 
ful servants of God, — the spiritual descendants of 
Abraham ; whose faith, tried as it was to the utmost 
by the scenes of intestine corruption and disorder, 
and the temporal desolations of the holy city, which 

Theil. i. Abt. ii. p. 22.) well observes, that to treat this prophecy as 
directly predictive of tlie Cliristian. Church at all is a mere arbi- 
trary hypothesis. By the mountain of the Lord’s house” is meant 
Mount Moriah on which the temple was built, or Mount Zion 
(comprehending Mount Moriah) ; and the prophecy, like so many 
others of Isaiah, simply alludes to the accession of spiritual glory 
it should receive by becoming the birth-place of the Gospel, and 
the source whence the knowledge of Christ should diffuse itself 
throughout the world* So also Calvin (in loc.) : Montes alii 
poterant altitudine superare ; sed quia gloria Dei prseeminet, montem 
etiam in quo patefit, eminere necesse est. Montem ergo Sion per 
se non prsedicat, sed cum suo ornatu, quo etiam universus orbis 
illustrandus erat.” 

^ Is. liv. 1—6. and 11.; Hi. 2. 
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it was their lot to witness, needed every support to 
prevent its failing. But if this be so, it is obvious, 
not only that the Komish argument falls to the 
ground, but that positive confirmation is given to 
tlie opposite view ; for if it was the spiritual Zion, 
or “ holy seed,” the “ substance ” * of the visible 
Israel, of which the church of Christ, embracing all 
nations, was to be the legitimate oflfehoot, it seems 
to follow by necessary inference, that that which 
distinguished the true from the visible Israel, — viz. 
the inward work of the spirit in the heart — was 
also to constitute the essential characteristic of its 
spiritual daughter. 

Of a more positive and explicit character are the 
following prophetic notices of the approaching dis- 
pensation of Christ. It was to be an era of light and 
truth, as contrasted with the preceding one of shadow 
and type ; the glory of the Lord was to be revealed ; 
and, instead of the dim twUiglit of typical ordinances, 
“ the Sun of righteousness ” Himself was to “ arise 
with healing in his wings,” and give light to the 
world.f It was to be marked by a new, if not reve- 
lation, yet manifestation, of the character of God. 
Hitherto He had made Himself known to His people, 
chiefly, though not exclusively, as the Almighty 
Governor of the world, a God of infinite power and 
holiness, inaccessible directly to sinful man ; but 
under the Gospel He would especially manifest Him- 
self in His attributes of love and grace. The Messiah 
was to be “ as an hiding place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 


* Is. vi. 13. 


■)■ Is. xl. 6, 9. lx. 1 — 3. Mai. iv. 2. 
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land : ” He was to “ feed His flock like a shepkerd,” 
to “ gather the lambs in his arm, and carry them in 
His bosom,” and to “ gently lead those that are with 
young : ” the Lord was to anoint Him, “ to preach 
good tidings unto the meek ; to bind up the broken 
hearted ; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound ; ” “ to 
comfort all that mourn.”* (One of the most charac- 
teristic traits of Romanism is the virtual abeyance 
to which it consigns the offices of the Redeemer, as 
pourtrayed in prophecy ; investing Him instead with 
the character of an avenging judge. Such will 
always be the result where the mediatorship of the 
incarnate Son is superseded by a staff of human 
mediators.) It was to be accompanied with an 
extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit, whose gifts, 
instead of being confined, as heretofore, to a few 
selected individuals, were to be bestowed in rich 
abundance, and promiscuously, f A real atonement 
for sin, and an inward cleansing of the heart, of 
which the legal sacrifices and lustrations were but 
the shadows, were promised. % God would dwell 
among His people, not, as heretofore, in symbol, but 
really, — i. e. spiritually. Each of these heads might 
be largely illustrated from the volume of prophecy ; 
but the citations would occupy a space incompatible 
with our prescribed limits ; nor, in truth, are detailed 
proofs necessary of what every attentive reader of 
the prophetic revelation will recognise as its promi- 
nent characteristics. 


* Is. xxxii. 2. ; xl. 2. ; Ixi, 1. 
t Joel, ii. 28. Is, xxxii. 15. ; xliv. 3. 
"I EzeL xi. 19. ; xxxvi. 25—27. 

M 
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One capital prophecy, however, there is which, from 
its combining in one view almost all the charac- 
teristics of the new dispensation which lie scattered 
throughout the prophetic volume, deserves particular 
attention ; and for this reason shall be here cited at 
length : — the prophecy in the thirty-first chapter of 
Jeremiah. “ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I win make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah : not according 
to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the 
day that I took them by the hand to bring them out 
of the land of Egypt ; Avhich my covenant they brake, 
although I was an husband unto them, saith the 
Lord : but this shall be the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel ; After those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts ; and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying. Know the Lord : for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord : for 1 will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more.” * The re- 
ference of this prophecy to Christian times is estab- 
lished by inspired testimony (Hcb. viii. 8.). And 
what are the distinctive outlines which it presents of 
the future dispensation? A new covenant is pro- 
mised to take the place of the old one which God 
made with the Jewish people when he led them forth 
from Egypt. It is to differ from its predecessor in 
several essential particulars. The Mosaic covenant 
was national and literal ; this is to be personal and 


* Jer, xxxi, 31 — 34. 
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spiritual. The law, which under the former covenant 
was external to those placed under it, — a dead letter, 
“ written and engraven on stones,” — is, under the new 
covenant, to be a living principle, written within, 
prompting to the unconstrained, the universal, the 
natural obedience of a new heart. It is true that 
under the law also God had in every age those who 
worshipped him in spirit and in truth ; but this in- 
ternal service of the heart was not the specific differ- 
ence of the old covenant : of the new it is to be so. 
They in whose “ inward parts ” the law is thus to be 
written shall then constitute the Israel of God : the 
Old Testament appellation shall be retained, with a 
changed meaning. The same Spirit who inscribes 
the law upon the heart of the chosen people shall illu- 
minate their minds, and in the Scriptures, spiritually 
understood, unfold to them the knowledge of God and 
of Jesus Christ, whom He has sent. There shall be 
no distinction as regards the communication of reli- 
gious truth, between the few and the many : “ all 
shall know me from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them ; ” “ They shall be all taught of 
God.” And the whole of this spiritual economy shall 
be founded upon a perfect and sufficient atonement 
for sin, the apprehension of which, by faith, shall give 
peace to the conscience, and for the spirit of bondage, 
under which the ancient believer, from his comparative 
lack of knowledge, laboured, substitute the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba! Father! What 
further observations are needed? We have Christi- 
anity before us in all its main features : not indeed 
the Christianity- of Romanism or the Church system, 
but the Christianity of the Christian Scriptures. In 
reading such a prophecy as the one before us, we can- 

u 2 
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not refuse assent to the remark of Nitzsch*, — that the 
prophets understood the principles of the Gospel much 
better than some of those -whose especial boast it is 
that they are the successors of the Apostles ! 

To sum up in few words: — The direction which 
the prophetic teaching assumes is, as contrasted -with 
that of the law, manifestly less external and more 
spiritual ; less ritual and more moral ; less corporate 
and more personal. These are characteristics which 
lie on the very surface of the prophetic volume. The 
religion which it inculcates is no longer the artificial 
system, consisting “only in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances,” upon which 
the earlier revelation so largely dwells, assigning to 
the outward religious life a relative importance which 
throws the inward into the background : it is an evident 
approximation to the Xar^sla, the rational, 

because moral, service of Christianity. The moral 
precepts which do indeed occur in the books of Moses, 
but which are there delivered, so to speak, in a crude 
state, and without any hint of their essential supe- 
riority to the legal ceremonies, are taken up by the 
prophets, and made the chief topics of discussion : they 
are enlarged upon, developed, and worked out into 
the particulars of practice. Above all, the place which 
the weightier matters of the law occupy in God’s esti- 
mation is, in prophecy, authoritatively fixed. The 
law indeed had inculcated the sum and substance of 
religion when it said “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God -with aU thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself;” 
but the question still remains, what place in the scale 
of religious duty did it assign to these moral precepts ? 


* Protestant, Bnantwort p. 193. 
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Here it is that the advance of the latter, as com- 
pared with the early revelation, is chiefly perceptible. 
The substantial duties of love to God and to man, 
which in the Pentateuch are placed side by side 
with the distinction between clean and unclean beasts, 
or with the regulation prohibiting mixed seed and 
garments of mingled linen and woollen *, assume in 
prophecy their proper place : their relative importance 
is declared. In the law, all duties of whatever kind 
stand upon the same level ; in prophecy, they are 
placed one above another according to their intrinsic 
importance: the law enjoins promiscuously; prophecy 
distinguishes and classifies. This may seem to us 
but a small step in advance; but it was not so at the 
time when it was made. Moreover, the more clearly 
the pi’ophetic teaching unfolded the nature and re- 
quirements of spiritual religion, the larger disclosures 
did it make of the blessings connected with the 
Christian covenant. The more Christian the revela- 
tion becomes in doctrine, the more inward a com- 
plexion do its precepts assume. In its predictive 
notices of the kingdom of Christ, prophecy advanced 
still further in the same track. For it distinctly 
announced the impending abrogation of the existing 
system, and the substitution for it of a spiritual dis- 
pensation, strongly contrasted with, and yet shadowed 
forth, by its predecessor. There was nothing, there- 
fore, in the volume of prophecy to counteract the 
natural effect of the discipline of the law upon serious 
minds, but everything to promote it. Prophecy 
took the sincere disciple of the law by the hand. 


* Seo, for example, Lcvit. xix. 18, 19. 
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Strengthened his impressions, confirmed his surmises, 
carried him forward in the path of spiritual religion, 
and at the same time opened to his view the dis- 
tinctive verities of Christianity. And all this it 
did, not as being the comments of uninspired men, 
but with the authority of an independent I'evelation ; 
God himself thus virtually sotting aside the elemen- 
tary system under which the nation in its infancy 
had been placed. 


Section IV. 

THE MINISTUY OP JOHN THE BAPTIST AND TILVT OP CIIIUST. 

The lapse of a few centuries from the last of the 
prophets brings us to the next great epoch in the 
progressive course of revelation, — that of the appear- 
ance of Christ’s immediate forerunner, and of the in- 
carnate Son Himself, upon the stage of human affairs. 
For the purposes of the inquiry now before us, the 
ministry of John the Baptist and that of our Lord 
may be considered as together constituting one, and 
that the concluding, stage of the dispensations which 
were to serve as an introduction to the gospel. Both 
were prophets; both were teachers sent from God; 
both were immediate heralds of the Gospel, though 
one was the subject itself of that Gospel, the other 
merely “ the friend of the bridegroom.” And what 
we have now to consider, is, the teaching of the 
Baptist and of Christ, as the completion of the pro- 
phetic revelation of the old dispensation. In what 
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points Christ’s teaching differs from, and goes beyond, 
all that had preceded it, will be pointed out in the 
course of the inquiry : meanwhile, to obviate miscon- 
structions of what has been just said, it may be proper 
to remind the reader that the mission of our Lord, — if 
by that term we mean to express the whole of what 
He did upon earth, — embraced several objects, in 
themselves distinct. 

Thus, for example, the chief purpose of His coming 
into the world was to accomplish that work of re- 
demption which had been prefigured by the law, and 
foretold by the prophets. This was the special office 
in the economy of grace, which from the beginning 
had been assigned to the second person of the Trinity. 
Christianity was to be founded upon a series of facts ; 
those facts being the miraculous conception of Christ, 
and the union in Him of the divine and the human 
natures ; his spotless obedience, by which the require- 
ments of the Law were satisfied ; His death upon the 
cross for the sins of the world ; His resurrection ; 
His ascension into heaven ; and the outpouring of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Of these facts, the 
spiritual import is declared, partly by Christ himself, 
and more fully by His apostles ; and these inspired 
explanations constitute the doctrines of the Gospel. 
Redemption, in its objective aspect, was the specific 
work which the Son came into the world to accom- 
plish. 

Another subordinate one was, the making provision 
for the future establishment of His church as a visible 
society ; distinct, at first, from the other sects which 
at that time abounded in Judsoa, and finally from the 
Jewish theocracy itself. The appointment of the 
fundamental conditions necessary to a visible religious 
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community proceeded, in the case of the church, from 
Christ himself, who, so far, may be called the founder 
of the visible Church. For he instituted, first, the 
visible rite (baptism) which marks the entrance of 
an individual into fellowship with him, and with those 
who believe upon him: secondly, the visible ordi- 
nance by which the sacred assemblies of Christians 
were to be distinguished from the synagogue, — viz. 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the central 
feature of Christian worship : and, thirdly, a body of 
persons (the apostles) authorised by Him to preside 
over and conduct the affairs of the society ; who, for 
this purpose, were endowed with extraordinary gifts 
and plenary authority. All these, however, were, in 
the Saviour’s lifetime, but prospective provisions ; for 
His church did not come formally into existence until 
the day of Pentecost. 

A third office which it was predicted He should 
sustain is that of Teacher and Prophet ; an office to 
which that of the Jewish lawgiver was, on account 
of the importance of the revelations delivered through 
him, not unworthy of being compared : “ The Lord 
thy God shall raise up unto thee a prophet from 
the midst of thee, like unto me ; unto him shall ye 
hearken.” (Deut. xviii. 15.) Christ both confirmed 
the religious teaching of the prophets, and made 
large additions to the existing stock of revealed truth, 
either by authoritatively establishing doctrines which 
before had been but darkly hinted at, or by announc- 
ing truths hitherto unknown. Indeed, all the dis- 
tinctive verities of the Christian revelation were, one 
after another, declared by Christ Himself, to be after- 
wards more fuUy expounded by the Apostles. 

It is only in this last point of view that the mi- 
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iiistry of our Lord is no-w to be considered : and, as 
that of the great prophet promised to the Jews, it 
falls under the same category with that of John the 
Baptist, as properly belonging to the old dispensation. 
For, in strictness of language, the earthly life of 
Christ did not form part of the new economy of grace. 
He came “ a minister of the circumcision,” and “ made 
under the law ; ” and He continued so, until, by His 
dying and rising again. He had redeemed His people 
from the curse of the Law. Then, and not until 
then. He became, in the proper sense of the word, the 
head of His Church ; for it is not of Christ in His 
earthly, but in His glorified state, that the apostle 
afiirms that “ we ” (Christians) “ are members of His 
body, of His flesh, and of His bones.” * Under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, we no longer know “ Christ after the 
fleshf and they who, as the Apostles, enjoyed this pri- 
vilege exchanged it, when once the Spirit — the true 
connecting link between the Head and the body — had 
been vouchsafed, for a new and heavenly apprehension 
of Him. Hence possibly may be explained Christ’s 
words to Mary : “ Touch mo not, for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father.” J The risen Saviour was no 
longer to be the subject of carnal intercourse, while 
that mystical incorporation in Him, which is the 
eflfect of the descent of the Spirit, had not yet taken 
place ; so that in the interval between His resurrec- 
tion and ascension into heaven, believers remained in 
the imperfect condition proper to the legal dispensa- 
tion, needing, in order to be brought into mystical 
union with their glorified Head, the special efflux of 
the Spirit by which the Christian Church was form- 

^ Eplies. V. 30. f 2 Cor. v. 16. 

J Johrij XX, 17, 
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ally constituted. It is not •mth His earthly, but ■with 
His heavenly, life that Christ has drawn up His 
Church into union : it is “ in heavenly places ” that 
God, ha-ving “ quickened us together with Christ,” 
has “ made us to sit together ” with Him.* In perfect 
harmony with His belonging, as concerning the flesh, 
to the elder dispensation, it was that our Lord was 
circumcised, and presented in the temple “ after the 
custom of the Law;” that he, though greater than 
John, received John’s baptism, deeming it right “ to 
fulfil all righteousness,” e. to comply with every 
divine ordinance ; and that his personal ministry was 
confined to Judaea, and, with few exceptions, to Jews, 
He Himself declaring that He was “ not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

Hence it is that, as every attentive reader of the 
Gospels will have observed, the doctrinal teaching of 
Christ bears so much of an anticipatory character ; 
that is, refers to a state of things which did not then 
exist, but which was just about to come into being. 
To Christ the kingdom of heaven, — i. e. the Gospel dis- 
pensation — was as much a future thing as it was to 
John the Baptist, except in so far as it rras present in 
Christ Himself, in whom the ■will of God and the will 
of man existed, upon earth, in perfect unison. His 
statements on the cardinal doctrines and mysteries of 
the Gospel were at the time for the most part unin- 
telligible, not only to the carnally-minded Jew, but 
even to His o-wn followers : His expressions wore to 
them an air of undefined mystery, which was not 
dissipated until Christ was fuUy formed in them by 
the descent of the Spirit. That they appear plain to 


* Ephes* ii, 5, 6. 
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US is owing to our possessing in the last, or apostolic, 
revelation, which throAvs a flood of light upon the 
law, the prophets, and the teaching of our Lord Him- 
self, the key to their meaning. Perhaps it is needless 
to insist further upon the fact (which, however, has 
not always been kept in mind), that the Christian 
dispensation formally commenced, not with the in- 
carnation of Christ, but with the descent of the Spirit ; 
and that, as the provisions which our Lord made for 
the visible separation of His Church from Judaism — 
such as the formation of the apostolic college and the 
sacraments — remained, until He was perfected, forms 
Avithout substance, — the visible receptacle without the 
informing spirit, — so His teaching partook of the 
same anticipatory, and so far imperfect, character. 
Had this been recollected, the disputes which have 
arisen upon the question, how far was the Gospel 
preached by Christ Himself ? might have been avoided. 
The Gospel was preached by our Lord as it had 
been preached by the prophets, only much more ex- 
plicitly ; but the teaching both of Christ and of the 
prophets needed, for their illustration, the fuller dis- 
closure of the counsels of God which was given 
through the apostles. To affirm this is not to 
disparage the teaching of our Lord ; unless it be a 
disparagement to it to maintain that the revelation 
of God, having been throughout progressive, the con- 
cluding portion of it may be expected to throw light 
upon all that preceded it. 

But to return ; — the state of religion among the 
Jews, when Christ and his forerunner appeared, may 
be gathered with sufficient accuracy from the notices 
on the subject furnished by the Gospel history. The 
repeated chastisements which its ancient propensity 
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to idolatry had drawn down upon the nation had at 
length produced the desired effect; and after the 
Babylonish captivity, the Jews appear to have been 
thoroughly weaned from the favourite sin of their 
forefathers. Simultaneously however with this re- 
markable change for the better in the national senti- 
ment, certain less favourable characteristics began, 
for the first time, to exhibit themselves, or, at least, 
assumed a prominence which had not hitherto be- 
longed to them. The Jews had been always prone 
to overvalue the external privileges which, as the 
chosen people of God, they enjoyed ; but after the 
Babylonish captivity, this feeling became more intense, 
and gave rise to a spiritual pride of the most virulent 
character. The deeper the political degradation of 
the nation, the closer it clung to its religious pre- 
rogatives ; and consoled itself, under the yoke of its 
temporal conquerors, with the hope, that the time 
was approaching when they who now trampled Zion 
under foot would approach her as suppliants, and 
acknowledge the universal sway of Messiah. It was 
at this period of their history that the peculiar spirit 
of vindictive contempt and rancour towards other 
nations, which attracted the notice, and awakened 
the curiosity, of heathen historians, displayed itself 
among the Jewish people. In the sect of the Phari- 
sees, the peculiar characteristics of which are so 
strikingly pourtrayed in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, this phase of Jewish feeling found, in our 
Lord’s time, its chief exponent. A rigid formalism 
in religion, which however was compatible with the 
utmost laxity in morals, distinguished this sect. 
The course of religious progress, as it is discernible 
in the prophetic revelation, was by the Pharisees 
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completely reversed : religion once more became a 
matter of law, or external prescript ; tbe letter stifled 
the spirit ; positive enactments superseded moral 
duties ; and a ceremonial worship took the place of 
the inward communion of the heart with God. The 
legalism of the Pharisee, however, was of a more 
onerous character than the original institute of 
Moses; for to the appointments of the latter he 
added a multitude of traditionary prescriptions, 
placing them on a level with the divine commands. 
By his traditionary interpretations of Scripture, or 
additions to the written Word, he evaded compliance 
with the plainest precepts of the moral code. The 
relative importance of duties he was unable, because 
he was unwilling, to discern ; and, unlike the pro- 
phets, postponed “ the weightier matters of the law — 
judgment, justice, and mercy ” — to its ritual appoint- 
ments. With a conscience thus destitute of moral 
sensitiveness, it was but natural that he should be 
indifferent to the anticipatory notices of the Gospel 
which the volume of prophecy furnished ; or, if he 
did bestow attention upon them, should wrest their 
interpretation to suit his carnal tastes. Hence the 
secular views which the Pharisees entertained re- 
specting the Messiah, and the nature of His kingdom. 
In combination with these peculiarities, this sect 
exhibited an intense zeal for the propagation of their 
religion ; compassing sea and earth to make prose- 
lytes, but little solicitous to promote the moral im- 
provement of those whom they induced to submit to 
the yoke of the law. 

And yet, revolting as Pharisaism was in its prac- 
tical aspect, the Pharisees, as contrasted with the 
other Jewish sects, were the representatives of ortho- 
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dox Judaism. They sat in Moses’s seat. Whatever 
unwritten traditions they might append to the written 
Word, that Word itself they received in all its in- 
tegrity. Their sectarian spirit had, at least, one 
good effect: repelling every admixture of foreign 
elements, it preserved them from the taint of heathen 
philosophy and oriental mysticism, which, whenever 
they were combined with the Jewish revelation, cor- 
rupted it, as they afterwards did Christianity. The 
effect of the infelicitous combination alluded to was 
especially visible in the Jews of the Alexandrian 
school, of which the sect of the Sadducees was, in 
all probability, an offshoot. Presenting in many 
points a favourable contrast with the exclusiveness 
and formalism of the Pharisees, and exhibiting a 
laudable desire to elicit the full spiritual meaning of 
Scripture ; the tendency, nevertheless, of this school 
was to merge the historical objects of the national 
faith in cold abstractions. The Alexandrine Jew lost 
his hold of that which constituted the central idea 
of the ancient theocracy, the expectation of a per- 
sonal Messiah ; and interpreted the glowing visions 
of prophecy upon this subject as denoting the dis- 
semination of religious light and knowledge from 
Jerusalem, as from a centre, throughout the world. 
“It is the destiny of the Jews,” says Philo, “to be 
the prophets and priests of mankind.” * So vague, 
so rationalistic, a view of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures could supply no historical basis for Christianity ; 
and the sects in which it prevailed, such as that of 
the Essenes,' proved less susceptible of the Gospel 
than the Pharisees themselves. In Sadduceeism, the 


* Quoted by Neander, Church History, vol. i. part 1. p. 63. 
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latitudinarian tendencies of Alexandrine Judaism 
had worked themselves out into positive unbelief, 
leading to a rejection of the doctrines of the separate 
existence of the soul, and of a resurrection of the 
body ; both of them, in our Lord’s time, articles of 
the popular faith. For this reason it is, that so large 
a portion of Christ’s discourses, as recorded in the 
Gospels, is addressed to the Pharisees. However 
great the change that must take place in the moral 
sentiments of the Pharisee before he could enter the 
kingdom of heaven, he had nothing dogmatically 
false to unlearn ; and the orthodox faith, to which 
he clung, oifered a point of connexion with Chris- 
tianity, which was wanting in the irreligious indiffer- 
ence to the peculiar hopes and privileges of Israel 
which characterised the other sects. Hence, too, it 
was, that the sect of the Pharisees was both numer- 
ous and influential, while the Sadducees had com- 
paratively few adherents, and were not in popular 
favour: the abstractions of a speculative religion 
have never been found capable of gaining a strong 
hold upon the popular mind. There is every reason 
to believe that in Pharisaisin, the general national 
feeling of the Jews, in the time of Christ, expressed 
itself in a concentrated form. 

The foregoing remarks upon the prevailing cast of 
religious sentiment among the Jews, when our Lord 
and His forerunner entered on their public ministry, 
will enable us the better to understand the special 
scope of that ministry, which may be briefly described 
as an endeavour to awaken the dormant moral sense, 
and vivify the conscience, by a full exposition of the 
spiritual import of the moral law; in which point 
of view it was partly a repetition, and partly an 
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enlargement, of the pi’ophetic revelation, in the points 
which are characteristic of the latter. 

The immediate forerunner of Christ came, as it 
had been predicted he should, in “ the spirit and 
power of Elias,”* exhibiting in his character, and 
even in his outward appearance, the earnestness and 
austerity which distinguished that great prophet. 
His ministry has been sometimes described as forming 
the connecting link between the old and the new 
dispensations ; but, in truth, it belonged exclusively 
to the old. In John the Baptist the law is seen 
consummating its proper office of producing con- 
viction of sin ; beyond this his ministry did not 
advance ; nor could it have done so without trenching 
upon the peculiar province of the Gospel. The 
necessity of repentance, as a preparation for the 
approaching kingdom of heaven, was all that he was 
empowered to preach. To unfold the spirituality 
and strictness of the divine law, to tear the mask 
from hypocrisy, to break up the fallow ground of 
the conscience, — this was the object of his mission ; 
not to offer either pardon for past sin or strength 
from above for future obedience.f “Among those 
that” were “born of women,” indeed, — those, that is, 
who lived under the law when the regenerating 
spirit, in its fulness, was not vouchsafed, — “there” 

* Mai. iv. 5, 6. 

I “ He came into all the country about Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins” (Luke, iii. !5.) : not, 
as Olshausen remarks, that he preached remission of sins, hut a 
repentance which was to prepare for, to lead the way to, that hlo.ss- 
ing : ele &(p£triy &/uaprtSy. “ Nam quod proedicabat haptisimiiu 
poenitentise in remissionem delictorum, in futuram remissioncm 
enuntiatum est.” Tertull. de Bap. s. 10. 
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had “ not arisen a greater than John the Baptist : ” * 
it Tvas his peculiar privilege to see with the eye of 
sense what other prophets and holy men had only 
beheld in spirit — God manifest in the flesh, to 
bear testimony to the actual presence of “ the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sins of the world:” 
it was his province, too, to close the prophetical 
revelation of the Old Testament, with the announce- 
ment which brings us to the very threshold of the 
new covenant, — “ that he that belie veth on the Son 
hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see lifef and which, as regards dis- 
tinctness of doctrinal statement, has no parallel in 
antecedent prophecy. Nevertheless, “ he that is 
least in the kingdom of God” — or the gospel dis- 
pensation — “is greater than he:” for the spiritual 
blessings of an accomplished atonement, appropriated 
by faith, and the ‘actual presence of the promised 
Goraforter, both of them special privileges of the new 
covenant, were not the Baptist’s either to possess or 
to announce. 

And as his preaching, so his baptism, was but pre- 
paratory and imjperfect. It was not a baptism for 
the remission of sins ; nor did it either symbolise or 
confer the regenerating spirit: it was not a “laveT 
of regeneration,” but a baptism “with water unto 
repentance,” — the outward lustration (an ordinary 
one among the Jews) symbolising the effect of the law 
upon the conscience, viz. a heart-felt conviction of 
sin. For the {j^sruvoia., or repentance, which John 
preached, was, in its nature, negative rather than 
positive: it consisted in the preparation of the heart 

* Matt. xi. 11. t Jolin, 36. 

N 
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for a cordial reception of the Gospel, whenever it 
should be promulgated ; in the putting off “ the 
old man with his deeds ; ” in the removal of spiritual 
impediments to the influences of Christianity. But it 
did not involve that positive element of internal 
renewal which results from union with Christ : it re- 
presented regeneration merely in its negative aspect : 
it was the sign and seal of fitness for the spiritual 
blessings of redemption, not of those blessings them- 
selves. Hence its essential inferiority to the Chris- 
tian sacrament. Christian baptism symbolises the 
actual transfer from a state of nature into a state of 
grace, and seals to the believer the blessings of the 
new covenant. In it we are not only buried with 
Christ to sin, but we rise with him to a new and 
heavenly life : we not only put off the old man, but 
put on the new. Christian baptism, therefore, repre- 
sents regeneration in its fulness, — in its positive as 
well as its negative aspect, the spirit as well as the 
water ; and so differs from, and is superior to, the 
symbol of the Baptist’s ministrj^ 

But of what nature was “ the kingdom of heaven ” 
which John announced as at hand, and to prepare 
men for which was his mission ? The expression, 
as is well known, is used in the New Testament in 
various senses, which it is not necessary here to 
enumerate. "Whether we take it to signify the 
unseen dominion of the Spirit in the hearts of be- 
lievers — as when our Lord says “ The kingdom of 
God is within you” (Luke, xvii. 20, 21.)* ; — or the 

* “ The Pharisees demanded of our Lord when the kingdom of 
God should come. He shows, in His I’eply, that tlic iiceosH of the 
religious system so represented as a kingdom to the individual is, 
in the first instance, by means of an internal work : without which 
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visible church in its present mixed condition, — as in 
the parables of the tares and the net ; or the future 
manifestation of the church at the day of Christ 
(Luke, xxi. 31.) ; or, in general, the Christian dis- 
pensation ; is not material to the question before us. 
The essential point to be noticed is, that into this 
“ kingdom of God” — or new dispensation about to be 
introduced by Christ — there was no entrance save 
by the door of repentance : none could become par- 
takers of its privileges without a change of heart. 
The Baptist’s censures wore directly aimed at the 
religious formalism, and reliance upon external privi- 
leges, which then characterised the Jewish j»eople, 
who were warned that the axe was about to be laid 
at the root of the trees, and the sifting fan applied to 
the floor, with the intent of detecting and casting away 
whatever should be inwardly unsound ; and that no 
carnal connexion with Abraham could, of itself, 
entitle them to the blessings to bo purchased by 
Christ’s death, and bestowed upon believers in Him. 
Might it not have been at once gathered by those 
who hoard the Baptist’s words, that the future dis- 
pensation, of which he announced the approach, was 
not to be primarily an external and visible, but an 
inward and spiritual, one ? 

The lesser luminary speedily disappeared to make 
way for the greater. The first notice which we have 
of our Lord’s ministry connects it immediately with 
that of John : “ From that time ” (the time of John’s 

no man may enter tlicrein. It is when the principle by virtue of 
wliich we become obedient subjects of the kingdom of God is 
already born within us, that the corresponding outward develop- 
ment is required.” — Gladstone’s Church Principles, &c. p. 112. 
Precisely so ; and this is all tliat Protestants affirm. 
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imprisonment), “ Jesus began to preach, and to say, 
Eepent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.”* 
In this, its negative aspect, the teaching of our Lord 
was identical with that of his forerunner. Like the 
Baptist, He insisted upon the necessity of an inward 
change as a preparation for his kingdom ; like him, 
too. He unveiled the hypocrisy of the Pharisee, and 
impressed upon his hearers the worthlessness of 
external religionism, apart from purity of heart. He 
released the conscience from the yoke of traditionary 
observances not prescribed by Scripture, and stimu- 
lated it by unfolding the full extent and spirituality 
of the Moral Law. These are confessedly the leading 
features of our Lord’s teaching, so far as it ivas op- 
posed to the prevailing formalism of the age ; and in 
this light it appears as the summing up of all that 
the prophets had urged on the same topics ; as the 
supplement, not the subversion, of the earlier revela- 
tion (Matt. V. 17.). As the prophetic instruction is 
more spiritual than that of the Law", so the teaching 
of Christ is more spiritual than that of the prophets : 
and thus the progressive tendency of revelation from 
the form to the “ spirit and truth” of religion main- 
tains itself to the end. 

The question, in what sense and how far Christ 
was a lawgiver, so much debated between the; Ilomish 
and Protestant theologians of the seventcctkth C(‘.ntury, 
appears to admit of an easy reply. The tondeiu'.y of 
Romanism to transform the Cospel into a h>gal in- 
stitute, like that of Moses, is perce]>tible in the 
emphasis with which the Council of Trent alfirms 
that Christ came, not only as a redooiner to save, 


* Matt, iv. 17. 
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but as a lawgiver to be obeyed* * * § ; but tbe obedience 
due to Christ in his kingly office can be sufficiently 
secured without making Him a lawgiver in the sense 
in which Moses was. In this sense, Christ did not 
appear in the character of a lawgiver ; on the con- 
trary, He “ is the end,” exhibiting in Himself the 
scope and the fulfilment, “ of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.”f Had it been His 
purpose to establish a new law resembling that of 
Moses, he would, as has been well remarked, have 
delivered, in the first instance, to his followers, a 
system of rites and observances, together with a 
ceremonial law and a ritual, analogous to that given 
at Sinai. J Such a system is indeed attributed to Him; 
but not by the writers of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. A cci'cmonial law finds no place in the origi- 
nal promulgation of Christianity. The only two 
visible ordinances which Christ did appoint. He ap- 
pointed, as will be shewn hereafter, on pi’inciplcs 
very different from those which govern a legal system 
of religion. Even the Sermon upon the Mount, which 
of all our Lord’s discourses bears the gi’catest re- 
semblance to a now code of law, is not so in reality. 
It does not “ take the place ”§ of the law inscribed 

* “Si quis (Uxorit Christum Jesum a Deo hominibus datum fuissc 
ut i-edcmptorom oui fidant, non etiam ut legislatorem cui obediant, 
anathema sit.” Do Justif. Can. 21. 

t Eom. X. 4. 

J Nilzsoh, Protestant. Beantwort. &C; p. 198. 

§ “ If the two tables of stone ■which contained the law are de- 
stroyed, yet the Sermon on the Mount takes their place ; if though 
Moses is gone, Clirist is come ; ” &o. &c. Ne'Winan’s Sermons, 
vol. iv. serm. 18. The passage, written before the author had 
become a Romanist, is worthy of perusal, as illustrating the sub- 
stantial aflinitics of systems of doctrine. 
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on the tables of stone: it is that very law itself in its 
full spiritual meaning. It is a republication of the 
moral Law by Him who had formei’ly delivered it at 
Sinai, and who now once more delivered it, freed 
from the false glosses and expositions of the Pharisees, 
and with its inner spirit more perfectly unfolded. 
Viewed in this light, this authoritative exposition of 
the moral Law was directed to awaken the conscience 
of the hearers long benumbed under the spell of for- 
malism, and lead them, under a conviction of sin, to 
Himself, the Saviour of sinners. But the discourse is 
more than a spiritual exposition of the original Law : it 
contains an element which does not belong to the Law 
at all as such. The Law, in its own proper nature, 
requires and commands, without recognising man’s 
weakness or offering him assistance ; but in Chi-ist’s 
newLaw, — if we will call it so — the grace of the Gospel 
is either presupposed or offered. For to pronounce the 
“poor in spirit,” those “that mourn,” those “that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,” “blessed;” 
what is this but to set forth the efficacy of repentance, 
and faith ? To dii’ect men to call upon God as their 
Heavenly Father, to expect forgiveness of sin from 
Him, and to rely upon his providence for the siq^dy 
of their temporal necessities; what is this but to 
presuppose that they are reconciled to Him by faith 
in His son Jesus Christ. The promise that prayer 
shall be heard is a strictly evangelical one : it is a 
declaration of God’s unmerited goodness ; it pre- 
sumes, on the part of the suppliant, a sense of spi- 
ritual neediness, which itself is a gift of grace; and on 
God’s part, the appointment of a mediator, through 
whose intervention praj’^er becomes acceptable. lu 
this particular point of view, the Sermon upon the 
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Mount is rather the full portraiture of Christian 
sanctity than a repetition of the law : it sets forth 
the standard at which the Christian — he upon whose 
heart the law is supposed to be already written by 
the Spirit of God — should aim.* 

So far as Christ has delivered to us the nature 
and extent of evangelical righteousness, as distin- 
guished from that of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and bestows upon believers grace for the fulfilment 
of that righteousness, He may be called a lawgiver ; 
but this is not the sense intended by the theologians 
of Rome. What is meant is, that Christ was the 
author of a new visible system, founded on the same 
principles as the old one ; by incorpoi’ation in which 
salvation is to be attained-f How wide of the truth 
this notion is, Avill be evident to every reader of the 
Gospels. The real character in which Christ ap- 
peared was that of a rabbi, or teacher ; an office 
which had no necessary connexion with the cere- 
monial law, or the priesthood. This is a very im- 
portant feature of our Lord’s ministry, viewed as in- 
ti’oductory to the Gospel dispensation. For thus was 
formally established, in the person of the Saviour 
Himself, the Word of God as the chief instrument, 
under the new economy, of drawing men to God. 
Christ Himself, the Eternal Word, appears as a 

See Bp* Taylor’s sermon upon Matt. v. 20, 
t Certum hoc est, Christum in ininisterio procdicationis sum 
non solum evangelium de gratuita peccatorum remissione, sed eliam 
legem auditoribus suis proposiiisse, candem a corruptelis pharisaicis 
viudicasac ct pristiuo niiori restituisse. Verum de eo non qunarunt 
pontificcs, quaudo Christum legislatorem fuisse pugnant, sed idco 
(d. lioc rcspcctu id nominis ipsi competere statuunt, quod novas 
quasdam leges ])romulgavcrit, ac legem Mosaicam perfectionom 
reddiderit.” — Gerhard, lo(‘. 15. (*ap. 7. 
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preacher of His own approaching spiritual kingdom : 
He invites to Himself the weary and heavy laden 
that they may have rest; He promises everlasting 
life to those who shall accept the invitation. No one 
comes to him except the Father draw him ; but every 
one that has heard and learned of the Father does 
come to Him, and to those who thus come He gives 
life. Hence is to be explained the peculiar emphasis 
which our Loi'd everywhere laid upon faith, as the 
condition of the exercise of Flis divine power, whether 
the case that required it was a bodily or a spiritual 
one. For faith and the Word are correlative terms ; 
and, therefore, simultaneously with the installation 
of the Word, as the instrument of the Spirit, faith was 
constituted the essential connecting link between the 
sinner and Christ, and this at a time when faith could 
not possibly mean an assent of the understanding to 
certain doctrines, but, simply, trust in a person. 
“ What shall we do that we might work the works 
of God ? ” * the question expresses the sihrit of the 
ancient dispensation in which, not the Word, but a 
course of coercive discipline, — the “bodily exercise ” of 
the law, — was the external means whereby the Spirit 
operated on men’s hearts ; and not to believe, but to 
do, was the special requirement of God in reference 
to His people. Equally indicative of the spirit of 
the new economy is the reply, “ This is the work of 
God, that ye believe upon him whom lie hath sent ; ” 
the reception of purchased and proffered blessings, 
not the performance of prescribed woi'ks, or, as Ht. 
Paul calls it, “ the law of faith,” being the distinctive 
feature of the Christian life. 


* John, vi. 
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* Joluj, vi. 28. 
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True it is that the Jew also had the Word of God, 
as delivered to him from time to time by the pro- 
phets ; but he had it not as a standing ordinance, and 
means of grace : the ministry of it was not a per- 
petual, still less a predominant, feature of the legal 
dispensation. The Levitical ceremonial, and the 
temple worship, constituted the distinctive and per- 
manent service of the Jewish system; while the 
prophetic function, which approaches more nearly to 
that of the Chidstian ministry, was irregular in its 
exercise, and often intermitted for long periods of 
time. Under the Christian economy the temple 
service is not histrionic, but verbal * * * § ; the Word now 
occupying the place which the Levitical ritual did 
formerly. By the Word, regeneration is effected, or 
begun f ; by it the Church is built up, and advances 
to perfection, it being for this end that “ prophets,” 
“ evangelists,” “ pastors,” and “ teachers,” all minis- 
ters of the Word, have been given by Christ J ; by it 
the Church is, or ought to bo, governed, and contro- 
versies decided. All this is plain enough from Scrip- 
ture ; but the point now to be observed is, that the 
approaching change, by which the external instru- 
ment of the Spirit was to become spiritual in nature, 
addressing itself to the understanding, not to the 
senses, was inaugurated by Christ himself. For His 
was a ministry of teaching, not of type and cere- 
monial ; as was that also of His immediate followers 
and assistants, the twelve and the seventy who were 
sent forth “ to preach the kingdom of God.” § The 

* On this subject some good remarks will be found in Hinds’ 

» Tliree Temples,” pp. 83—96. 

t 1 Pet. i. 23. Jivs. i. 18. $ Ephes. iv. 2. &c. 

§ Luke, ix. 2. 
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ministration of the Spirit through the Word com- 
menced -while Christ was upon earth, though it did 
not assume its properly sacramental character until 
Christ had been glorified, and the Spirit Himself had 
come to take Christ’s place upon earth. 

To believe upon Christ — that is, to recognise in Him 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the -world — was the 
great act of faith which the J ews of our Lord’s time 
were called upon to exercise, the principal part of the 
final probation to which the nation was subjected. 
And the requirement was well suited to try the 
moral habits of men. For what Christ really was — 
His essential glory — was not perceptible to the eye of 
sense, being hidden under the veil of Ilis earthly 
humiliation. To the unenlightened eye the “ consola- 
tion of Israel ” was but Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
the carpenter, whose father, and mother, and brethren, 
they knew : His visible appearance corresponding 
with the predictions of prophecy, that he should 
“ grow up as a tender plant, and a root out of a dry 
ground; -without form, comeliness, or any beauty that 
men should desire him.” * Hence the fallaeiousncs.s 
of the inference, that, because the Word became llcsh, 
the Church must be (in the llomish sense) a visible 
corporation : a favourite line of argument with the 
modern school of Eomanists. For, if it be undoubt- 
edly true that the Word was made flesh, it is not 
less true that to discern that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the eternal Word required the eye of faith, not of 
sight : it was not in that which could be seen in Him 
that the essential glory of the Saviour resided. Mul- 
titudes saw Christ “ after the flesh,” hoard His word, 


• Js, liii. 2, 
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and witnessed His miracles, who yet never beheld in 
Him the Lamb of God taking away the sins of the 
world ; “ He was in the world, and the world knew 
him not.” * If some perceived what He was, it was 
owing to a special work of the Holy Spirit, unsealing 
their eyes. The faith of Peter, for example, which 
led to the confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the son 
of the living God,” was a divine gift : “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven.” f Let it be granted, for argument’s sake, 
that the Church is the perpetual incarnation of Christ 
upon earth, it must yet be remembered that it was 
possible to see Christ outwardly, without apprehend- 
ing Him spiritually ; that His real glory — “the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father” — lay remote 
IVom sense ; that Jesus, as “ God manifest in the 
flesh,” was an object, not of sight, but of faith ; — 
which is })recisely wliat Ih’Otestants aflSirm of His 
body, the Church. 

Finally, it is worthy of remark, that, as in the 
prophetic teaching, the more interior the character 
which religion assumes, the more of Christian doc- 
trine does the I’cvolation contain ; so in the ministry 
of Christ, in which, both in the Saviour’s person and 
teaching, the perfect pattern of evangelical righteous- 
ness is set forth, every essential doctrine of the Gospel 
was promulgated. The doctrines of the Trinity, of 
the distinct personality of the Holy Ghost, of redemp- 
tion through the death of the incarnate Son, of the 
necessity of the new birth, and of a resurrection of 
the body to life, or to death eternal ; all these, the 


* John, i. 10. 


t Matt. xvi. 17. 
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distinctive verities of the new economy were enun- 
ciated by Christ Himself ; and the teaching of the 
apostles is but a fuller exposition of the heads of 
doctrine furnished in the discourses of their divine 
Master. What remains to be said concerning the 
specific character of our Lord’s doctrinal teaching, 
will more fitly come under a subsequent section. 

And here, before passing from the old dispensation 
to the new, we may pause for a moment to take a 
cursory review of the ground passed over. The chief 
point which the foregoing observations have been di- 
rected to establish is, that the revelation of God has 
from the first been progressive, the direction being 
from a less to a more spiritual and interior character. 
We have seen how the discipline of the Law, espe- 
cially when considered in conjunction with the word 
of prophecy, must have worked towards the forma- 
tion and development, in the pious part of the Jewish 
people, of a religion which, if we cannot call it 
Christian, yet contained in itself the chief elements 
of a Christian spirit ; and just in proportion as it did 
so, receded from the legal system, under the shelter 
of which it had grown up. The moral law conviiKiod 
the worshij)per of sin, and thereby led him to long 
for a spiritual cleansing from sin ; the rites of the 
ceremonial law suggested the idea, and raised an 
expectation, of such an atonement yet to come : im- 
pressions which were fixed and strengthened by the 
prophetic revelation. But while thus training its 
pupils, the legal system paved the way to its own 
abohtion, and only waited the appearance of Him, 
who is the end of the law, to resign its charge 
to the liberty and responsibilities of religious man- 
hood. “To Him give all the pi'ophcts witness;’ 
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and in proportion as they bring out to view the dis- 
tinctive features of the new covenant, do they incul- 
cate the superior importance of the moral law, and 
dwell upon religion in its personal aspect. In the 
fulness of time the Saviour appeared. Himself made 
under the law, but not the promulgator of a new law 
intended to supply the place of that which, having 
decayed and waxed old, was ready to vanish away. 
Both His forerunner and Himself follow in the track 
of the prophets, and announce the approaching king- 
dom of God as, primarily, an internal operation of the 
Spirit upon the heart of man. At the same time, 
what was wanting in the prophetic anticipations of 
Christian doctrine was supplied, what was obscure in 
them was cleared up by Christ Himself; who thus, as 
none before Him had done, brought life and immor- 
tality to light. 

The mode of operation proper to the new economy, 
— viz., the ministration of the Spirit through the Word, 
as an instrument, was both established and exempli- 
fied in the lledccmcr’s own personal ministry. All 
preliminaiy dispositions having been thus made, the 
next stop in God’s dealings with mankind was to be 
the actual introduction of the new dispensation itself ; 
and surely we can already pronounce, with confidence, 
that whatever features it may present, they will not 
be those of the elementary legal system, which had 
long since become antiquated : it will not be a return 
to the rudiments of religion which had sufficed, for 
the spiritual infancy of the people of God. Should 
the outward theocracy which controlled men’s actions 
bo found giving place in Christianity to an inner one 
— ^thc theocracy of the Spirit administered through the 
Word, — it is only what we have been led to expect 
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from an observation of the course which revelation 
has held from its commencement. How far these 
anticipations are actually realised in the Gospel dis- 
pensation, is the question to be now considered. But 
before quitting this part of the discussion, we may 
observe that the view that has been taken of the pro- 
gressive course of revelation removes a difficulty 
connected with the present condition of the Jews, 
which probably has occurred to most students of the 
history of that people, — viz. that whereas, in their 
former calamities, idolatry was the sin that pi’ovoked 
God to anger, in their last and greatest one, no sxich sin 
could be laid to their charge : the Jews after their re- 
turn from the captivity exhibiting a strong detestation 
of idolatrous practices. True it is, that the Jews, 
in the time of Christ, were as remarkable for their 
abhorrence of idolatry as their forefathers had been 
for their propensity to it ; and had religious illumi- 
nation remained amongst them what it was when 
the law was first promulgated, we might be at a loss 
to understand why they were at length cut off from 
being the people of God. But it had not so remained. 
The full import of the Sinaitic covenant — the nature 
of the religious service which God requires — had been 
unfolded by the prophets ; who at the same time, for 
the consolation of those who felt that they could not 
attain to the required standard of righteousness, had 
given promise of a better covenant, to be founded in 
the person of Messiah, under which sin should bo for- 
given, and strength imparted as a matter of grace. It 
was for their rejection of this new covenant a rejec- 

tion proceeding from a distaste to the moral law, as 
fully exemplified in Christ — that the predicted judg- 
ment finally fell upon the Jews. To the prohibitions 
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of the law in reference to idolatry they gave heed; 
but the moral duties of it — ‘‘judgment, justice, and 
mercy” — they disregarded; and these were the duties 
which by their own prophets had been enforced, as 
infinitely superior in value to the legal rites. Sunk 
in religious formalism, they obstinately clung to the 
letter, to the disparagement of the Spirit ; displayed 
an equal indifference to the warnings and promises of 
prophecy ; and at length rejected Him who came, not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil 
them. Moses and Elias had both borne witness to 
Christ, as their fulfilment ; but the Jews, with a blind- 
ness which was the consequence, and the punishment, 
of moral depravity, clung to the shadow, while they 
cast away the substance ; and though they did well 
to adhere to the literal commandment, were rejected 
because they did not do more, — viz. accept Christ as 
their Lord and Saviour. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 


Section I. 

INTEODUCTORY OBSEETATION. 

In the opening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Christian dispensation is seen in actual operation ; 
for that "with the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost that dispensation properly com- 
mences will probably be admitted by all parties. 
Moreover, in these chapters the Church of Christ is 
first spoken of as in actual existence. What in our 
Lord’s discourses is a matter of anticipation or pro- 
phecy, here appears as a matter of fact. Though not 
at first fully aware of the great change which had 
taken place in their religious standing, still less of its 
ultimate consequences, the first believers at once 
formed a separate community in the bosom of the 
Jewish theocracy ; a community having, for its dis- 
tinctive marks, adherence to the Twelve Apostles, 
baptism in the name of Christ, and the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Thenceforth the Church becomes 
a matter of history ; and its history is nothing less 
than that of the vicissitudes, pi'osperous and adverse, 
which the kingdom of God upon earth has in the 
lapse of ages passed through. 
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It has already been remarked that, far from in- 
tending to establish a mere invisible fellowship of the 
Spirit, our Lord contemplated His Church as having 
a visible existence. His followers as collected into so- 
cieties. "With this view, He Himself instituted certain 
external badges of Christian profession, to come into 
use when they should be needed, and took measures 
to qualify a small and select company of believers, by 
attaching them constantly to His person while His 
earthly ministry lasted, and giving them a formal 
commission with extraordinary powers, when He left 
the world, to preside over the affairs and direct the 
organisation of Christian societies. These essen- 
tial conditions of the existence of any regular society 
we find from the very first in being in the Church : 
the Apostles were the officers, and, collectively, the 
organ of the community ; members were admitted 
into it by baptism; and they testified their con- 
tinuance therein by participating in the sacrament 
of Christ’s body and blood. As we advance further 
in the inspired history, we find additions made to 
these simple elements of social fellowship ; the organ- 
isation of the Christian society becomes more complex 
and systematic ; questions of polity and order occupy 
no small portion of the apostolic epistles; and we 
have every reason to believe, if not from Scripture 
alone, yet from the unanimous voice of authentic 
history, that, towards the close of the Apostolic age, 
Christianity had almost every where crystallised itself 
into a certain definite and well known form of eccle- 
siastical polity. 

These are facts which cannot be gainsayed ; and 
the Romanist triumphantly appeals to them as con- 
firmatory of his theory of the Church. And true it 

o 
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is, that if that theory merety affirmed that the Church 
is necessarily visible, and to be distinguished by cer- 
tain external notes, it would rest on most certain evi- 
dence of Scripture. But the Romanist affirms much 
more than this : he maintains that the true being of 
the Church — its specific difference as compared with 
other societies — lies in its visible characteristics ; 
and that the form and the spirit are so inseparably 
united, that to introduce any alteration into the one 
■would be to destroy the other. It is needless to add 
that this is also the fundamental notion ■which lies at 
the root of the so-called Church system. Obviously 
we have here a distinct question : for it does not 
follow that because the Church is necessarily visible, 
its essential being lies in that which gives it visible 
existence. The strong presumptive evidence against 
this view, which the course of revelation under the old 
dispensation furnishes, may indeed be rebutted by 
evidence of an opposite character, drawn from the 
facts of the Christian economy : but it is clear that 
such evidence must be of the most convincing kind, 
for the theory comes to us, burdened with an pnori 
improbability. To the facts, then, of the Christian 
dispensation we now turn. 

By way of clearing the path before us for the dis- 
cussion which is to follow, let us endeavour to con- 
ceive what the characteristic features of a religious 
system might be expected to be, which, on the one 
hand, should be embodied in a visible society or 
societies, and, on the other, instead of working, like 
the Mosaic system, from ■^v^thout inwards, should have 
its essential being within, and work from within out- 
wards : a system, that is, in which that which gives 
it visible existence should be the evidence and mani- 
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festation, not the formative instrument, of the life 
■within. 

And, in the first place, admitting that such a 
system must have ritual ordinances, and be embodied 
in a visible polity, we should expect, not only that 
they would be fewer in number, but that their rela- 
tion to the inner life, or spirit, which unites the 
members of the community, would be different from 
that which is characteristic of a system like that 
of Moses : that, instead of being intended to impai't 
from without a specific direction to religious senti- 
ment, they would presuppose the existence of that 
sentiment in some maturity of growth ; and, as has 
just been observed, be rather signs of its presence, 
and means of strengthening it, than a mould of dis- 
cipline by which it is to be, in the first instance, im- 
pressed, As regards polity, in particular, we should 
expect to find the visible organisation of such a 
system the result not so much of an external pre- 
scription, as of an effort on the part of the life within 
to throw itself out into a suitable organic form. 

Again, were it competent to the founder of such a 
system, in selecting the ordinances and polity by 
which it should be distinguished, to adopt either new 
ones or such as his followers had been familiar with, 
as being based upon actually existing customs, we 
should expect to find him taking the latter course : 
that is, the system would be made to differ as little as 
possible, as regards external marks of distinction, 
from the existing one out of which it was to spring, 
such an antecedent system being supposed to be in 
existence. For it is obvious that a complete appa- 
ratus of new institutions is the proper instrument for 
working upon human nature from without inwards. 
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If this be the mode of operation which a religious 
legislator proposes to adopt, he sets out by endeavour- 
ing to effect as complete a separation as possible 
between his own and the surrounding systems of 
religion. His aim being to interrupt the course of 
custom, and to give an entirely new bent to the 
religious life, he will isolate those for whom he legis- 
lates, by fencing them round with institutions alto- 
gether different from those to which they have been 
accustomed. Thus, for example, there is throughout 
the law of Moses a studied multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies up to that time unknown to the Israelites : 
the system seems needlessly loaded with observances, 
until we recollect that it was intended to repel assi- 
milation with the modes of religious worship then 
prevalent, and to stamp a new character upon the 
Jewish people. If a new religion, then, seems to 
avoid, as much as possible, any deviation, as regards 
its rites and polity, from existing customs and prac- 
tices ; if it appear by no means solicitous to effect a 
violent separation, in this particular, between the old 
and the new state of things ; it may be inferred that 
its true being lies not in its forms, but in its interior 
life. 

Once more, it would be natural to suppose that, 
under such a system, the work of external organisa- 
tion would be one of time, and advance gradually ; 
additions being made from time to time, as necessity 
should require, or circumstances render desirable. 
Tor a natural development of this kind is incom- 
patible with the idea of a religious institution, the 
object of which is to grasp human nature with a 
firm external hold, and to repress instead of giving 
liberty to its interior impulses. Presuming either 
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that no such interior impulse is present, or that it is 
immature and feeble, an institution of the latter 
kind aims at supplying its absence or feebleness by 
imposing an artificial framework of institutions, fully 
wrought out in detail, and minutely elaborated, 
which allows no free play to the religious life, and 
discourages any spontaneous movement in the work 
of organisation. A legal system is neither plastic 
nor self-developing: it is given from without, and 
given uno affl,atu, complete in all its parts : the 
only real development of which it is capable is that 
of the spirit which its rites and forms embody, 
while the form itself remains what it was when first 
delivered. Of this kind manifestly were the institu- 
tions of Moses. The Law was given fully digested, 
and wrought out into particulars ; and no part of the 
Jewish polity or worship was left to be gradually 
developed according to the exigencies of times and 
circumstances. The entire system, such as it was, 
was at once imposed upon the people for whom it 
was devised ; and a solemn prohibition was added 
against the introduction of unauthorised additions or 
alterations into the original draught, as it came from 
the hands of the divine Legislator. 

Let us now apply these tests to the Church of 
Christ, as it appears in visible existence in the in- 
spired pages; from its first formal constitution on 
the day of Pentecost to the period when its polity is 
found to have assumed a definite shape: a period 
extending to about a.d. 70. 
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Section II. 

THE SACEAMENTS. 


Tavo ritual ordinances, and two only, are recorded to 
have been instituted by Christ Himself as distinctive 
of His religion, — the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. That these ordinances were intended 
to be perpetual notes of His Church ; that, in point 
of fact, the celebration of them is coeval with Christi- 
anity itself, and has never, for any length of time, or 
in any large portion of the Church, been interrupted; 
these are points upon which, between Romanists and 
Protestants, no difference exists. To the visible 
notes Avhich emanated from Christ Himself we may 
perhaps add — though it stands not in the same 
degree of importance — the administration of dis- 
cipline ; for the evidence is altogether in favour of 
that interpretation of Matt, xviii. 15 — 19., Avhich 
makes the passage to contain an anticipatory pro- 
vision for the exercise of discipline in Christian 
societies, to be applied in practice Avhen the societies 
themselves should come into existence. 

The question now before us is, in what relation do 
these ordinances stand to the system of which they 
are a part ? And the first thing to be remarked is, 
that had it been the principal design of our Lord to 
establish a new visible system of religion, distinct 
from the Jewish institutions, we may take upon our- 
selves to say that He would have instituted other 
ordinances than these, and in a different manner. 
Por what could be less fitted to constitute the cere- 
monial of such a system than the two sacraments, 
according to their original institution and idea ? 
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In the first place, neither of these ordinances were, 
as regards the outward sign, new appointments : they 
were founded on actually existing and well-known 
customs. Baptism, in one form or another, had long 
been in common use among the Jews; and if it had 
not, the ministry of John the Baptist must have 
familiarised them with it as a symbol of repentance. 
Thus Clu'ist selected, as the 'initiatory sacrament of 
II is Church, an ordinance difiering, as regards the 
outward sign, in no respect from the rite by which 
it was the custom to initiate a proselyte into the 
Jewish religion *, and that which His own forerunner 
had adopted to be the symbol of his ministry. So 
it was also with the other sacrament. The Passover, 
with its attendant ceremonies, the evening meal, the 
breaking of bread, and the drinking of wine, was 
already in existence when Christ came ; and it was 
while celebrating the feast with His disciples, in 
compliance with the injunctions of the Law, that He 
took occasion to set apart one of its customary rites, 
to be the sacrament of His body and blood. In both 
cases, the visible material from which Ho was to 
select the symbols of fellowship with Himself Avas in 
being, and He merely transferred existing ceremonies 
to a new use. Wherein then lay the essence of the 
transformation by Avhich the Jewish rite became a 
Christian sacrament ? for that a vast change passed 
over the baptismal Avashing of John and the paschal 
breaking of bread Avhen they became Christian Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, no Christian doubts. 
It lay simply in the fact of Christ’s having attached 
to them His name. His remembrance. His promise, 


^Scc WulFs History of Infant Baptism j Introduction. 
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thereby constituting them pledges and means of 
grace. The change wrought was indeed an essential 
one, but of a spiritual nature : the action remained 
the same ; it was the import, the spiritual efficacy, 
in which the difference lay. In this point of view, 
the famous aphorism, Accedit vet'hum ad elementum 
etjit Sacramentum, contains important truth ; for it 
was, in fact, the accession of the Word, the divine 
command, and the divine presence, to old and fami- 
liar symbols that made the latter Christian sacra- 
ments ; precisely as, by virtue of the promise, “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst,” a synagogue of Jewish believers 
was transformed into a Christian congregation. More- 
over, to neither of the ordinances in question were 
appended those circumstantials of ritual order which 
characterised the appointments of the Law, and upon 
an exact compliance with which the validity of the 
legal rites was suspended. Had Christ intended the 
sacraments to be ordinances the same in kind as those 
of the Levitical worship. He would have delivered 
them accompanied with a liturgical ceremonial ; He 
would have multiplied the details of the ritual ; and 
He would have committed the administi’ation of them 
to a priestly caste, in whose hands alone they should 
possess a covenanted validity. All this, we know, Christ 
actually is said to have done *, but not on the au- 
thority of the Christian Scriptures. To His Church, 
represented in the Apostles, He delivered the saci'a- 
ments.f Believers are to be baptized in the name of 

* “Itaque tradendam est soils sacerdotibus potestatem datam 

esse ut sacram euebaristiam conficiant ac lldelibns distribuiint” 

Cat. Trid. p. 2. cap. 4. s. 72. 

t Matt, xxviii. 19. Ou per’ ksilmi/ It fioyoy iTntv tatedat, AXX« 
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tlie Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; baptized Christians 
are to eat the bread and drink the cup, and thus to 
feed spiritually upon His body and blood. These 
simple directions comprise all the particulars of the 
original institution. Who the proper persons ai'e to 
administer the ordinances ; with what accompanying 
ceremonial; whether the elements are to be conse- 
crated, and, if so, with what form of words ; — for a 
determination of these points we search the record 
in vain. Nor is the omission supplied by His 
Apostles. Where, in the New Testament, do W'e 
find any prescribed form of consecration apart from 
Avhich the Eucharist is to be deemed inefficacious ? 
We are not, of course, speaking of what the law of 
order may require, or render ultimately necessary, 
but of what is divinely prescribed upon the subject. 
No such prescription is found in the inspired writings. 
In a later age, indeed, eucharistic liturgies — in like 
manner as canons regulating matters of ecclesiastical 
polity — are found ascribed to the Apostles ; both 
being the productions of an age in which the Chris- 
tian Church w'as fast sinking into a legal system, 
in all essential respects resembling that of Moses. 

If we suppose the direction of Christ, in Matt, 
xviii. 15 — 19., to have a reference to church disci- 
pline, what has been said concerning the sacraments 
applies equally to this latter appointment. For in. 
conferring the power of excommunication, not upon, 
the pastors of the Church only, but upon the whole 
body, consisting of both pastors and people, our Lord 
merely turned to a Christian use the well-known exist- 

K(u iJLEra Travriov tCjv {.itr eKtipovg Triorevnprcoy* ov yap ecjg njc 
o'ui'reXdac tou aiwvoc ol kiroffrokoi fxi.vEiv tfieWoy* ttXV wc 
(fiofxari CiaXtytTat rotg xiaro'ic^ — CUrys. in loc. 
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ing practice of synagogical excommunication, of wliicli 
sucii frequent mention is made in tlie New Testa- 
ment.* His allusions would at once explain them- 
selves to a Jew : the very terms He made use of — 
binding and loosing — were derived from the practice 
of the synagogue. 

But in the next place, and principally : — the place 
which the Christian sacraments occupy in reference 
to the implantation and maintenance of the new life 
in Christ, is such as essentially to distinguish them 
from the institutions of a system, the characteristic 
of which is to work upon man from without inwards. 
For what is the principle or rationale of their spiritual 
operation ? Not, in the first instance, to communicate 
spiritual life, but to be signs and seals of it, when, by 
other instruments, called into being: to preserve, 
nourish, and perfect it, when already in existence. 
According to the terms of the original institution, 
neither of these ordinances — Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper — was to be administered save to those con- 
cerning whom the presumption might be choi'ished 
that they had living faith in Chi’ist, and were par- 
takers of His Spirit. (Exceptional cases, in which it 
may be supposed lawful to deviate from the rule are 
for the present left out of view.) “ He that bolioveth 
.and is baptized, shall be saved : ” this is the divinely 
established relation between the new life and its 
visible sign; which, it is needless to say, belongs 
equally to the other sacrament. As to discipline, it 
is to be administered by the Church , — L e. a con- 
gregation of faithful men, men presumed to have 
saving faith in Christ. True it is, that in after ages 

* See John, ix. 22., xvi. 2., xii. 4. ; Luke, vi. 22. Also, Vitringa 
De Syn. Vet. lib. iii. p. 1. c. 9. 
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tlie Church took upon herself to dispense with the 
intei'nal preparation of the heart, teaching that the 
sacraments are effectual, ex opere opet'ato, and impress 
a spiritual character, sine bono motu utentis^ or irre- 
spectively of the moral state of the recipient ; but she 
did so without the warrant, nay contrary to the 
plainest declarations, of Scripture. Had this been the 
intended place of the sacraments in the order of 
salvation, Christ would have instituted them at the 
threshold of His ministry; but He did not do so. 
First (and in reference to the point under discussion 
the fact is of great significance), He attached, by the 
secret operation of His grace, the twelve to His per- 
son ; He walked with them, taught them, instituted a 
living communion between them and Himself, and 
gave them faith to perceive that He was the Son of 
God ; and then, when, by His personal intercourse and 
instructions. He had brought them to some ripeness 
of religious knowledge, lie delivered to them the 
pledge and seal of their fellowship with Him and 
with each other. The which the institution of 
the sacraments occupies in our Lord’s ministry is 
quite in accordance with the doctrinal statements of 
Scripture respecting their mode of operation; the 
sum of which statements is, that the Word received 
in faith must prepare the way for the right reception 
of the oi’dinance. 

But the subject here touched upon is so important 
in itself, and so closely connected with the differences 
of view under discussion, that it deserves to be con- 
sidered more at large. No one can have studied with 
attention the controversial works of Eomish theo- 
logians — or of those who adopt, in substance, the 
Romish thcoiy — without perceiving that one of the 
chief doctrinal grounds on which their view of the 
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Church rests, is what has been called, in modern times, 
sometimes the sacramental system, and sometimes the 
theory of the corporate life ; for the thing signified by 
these expressions is one and the same. The funda- 
mental idea which both are intended to convey is, that 
spiritual life is derived to the individual, in the first 
instance, not from union with Christ, but from union 
with the visible church : life coming directly from the 
branches, and only mediately from the vine. Some- 
times indeed language is used from which it might 
seem that by the expression corporate life more than 
this is meant ; that under it there lurks an indistinct 
idea of the Church’s being, apart from the individuals 
6f which it is composed, a moral person standing to 
Christians in the same relation in which a mother 
does to her children.* Strange as this personification 

* The individual in his closet addresses the Saviour ; and 
precious is the privilege of his perpetual access to his Lord ; hut 
more elevated still is the public worship, because, as an individual, 
he stands in a lowei’ position than that which belongs to him in the 
Church as a part of her incorporate life.” (Is it meant that the 
change of place from the closet to the public assembly alters the 
individuaFs standing in God’s sight? Is he only a member of the 
Church when engaged in social worship ? ) “ lie is not, as an indi- 
vidual, so assured of his being wedded to Christ, as is the church 
of her mystical and indissoluble relations with Him : and sIio 
acts upon this, not supposition merely, hut moral certainty of Ills 

favour, and of vital union with Him witii a degrcjc 

of confidence which for the body is safe, but for tlie individual is 
intoxicating.” — Gladstone’s Church Principles, &c. p. 130. The 
mode of speaking of the Church, of which this passage is an illus- 
tration, and which has its root in the natural realism of tho 
human mind, is of very ancient date : Cum autem nativitas 
Christianorum in baptismo sit, baptismi autem generatio et sancti- 
ficatio apud solam sponsam Christi sit, qum parere spixituiiliter et 
geuerare fi-lios Deo possit, ubi et ex qua et cui uatus est qui filius 
ecclesise nonest, ut habere quis Deum Patrem ante ecclcsiam 
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of an abstraction may appear "when nakedly pro- 
pounded, it has proved, in skilful hands, an instrument 
of immense power; as every page of Church history 
testifies. To the Church Christians owe their spiri- 
tual birth ; the Church educates her children ; decides 
for them in doubtful cases ; nourishes them with her 
ordinances ; prays for them ; and, if need be, corrects 
them : — admitting that there is a sense in which all 
this holds good, we have only to recollect the prac- 
tical use Avhich was made of the idea by the Church 
of the middle ages, to be convinced of the danger of 
incautious language on sacred subjects. That no 
such thing exists as the Church, considered as an 
abstract personality, performing acts of thought and 
will distinct from those of the individual members 
who compose the body, it is needless to remark. So 
convenient, however, was the fiction found in defend- 
ing or concealing the flaws of the Church system, 
that theologians were unwilling to discover that it 
was a fiction ; and to this day, nothing is more 
common than the employment of it to avoid a difli- 
culty or to silence an objection. Putting aside, how- 
ever, this application of the term corporate life, there 
remains to be considered the other notion involved in 
the expression, which is, that the quickening influence 
of the Holy Spirit, which makes a man a member of 
Christ, is, in the first instance, derived from visible 
— that is, sacramental — union with the Church, the 
latter being in itself a depository of grace ; that commu- 
nion with the Head is to be attained through visible 

Diatrem." — Gyp. Epist. 74. Ad Pomp. So Augustin : — “ Ecclesia 
quippe omnes per baptismum parit, sive apud se, id est, ex utero 
suo, sive extra se de semine viri sui.” — De Bap. cont. Don. 1. i. 
s. 23., and in numberless other passages. 
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communion -with the body; that the way to Christ 
lies through the ordinances of the Church. 

Let this dogma be combined with that of the effi- 
cacy of the Sacraments ex opere operato, and from the 
combination, the Romish conception of the Church 
will follow in the way of strict logical sequence. If 
sacramental union with the Church is the commence- 
ment of our union with Christ; and, at the same time, 
to all who interpose no positive bar (non ponentibus 
obicem, — i. e., as the schoolmen explain it, not living 
in mortal sin), the grace of the Sacraments, by the 
mere act of reception, is imparted, it being a matter 
of indifference whether or not the recipients possess 
the positive qualifications of repentance and faith ; it 
is obvious that the Church is no longer, according to 
the idea, a community of true believers, but must be 
defined by its visible characteristics, as an institution 
in which Saci’aments are administered and received. 
Union with Christ, as all admit, involves the blessings 
of justification and adoption ; if, then, the appointed 
way to union with Christ lies through sacramental 
union with the Church, and nothing resembling what 
Protestants call faith is required for sacramental 
union with the Church, it follows that the justifica- 
tion and adoption thus attained are merely external 
relations, perfectly separable from internal sanctifica- 
tion by the Spirit, and that a man may bo called a 
member of Christ who has no saving faith in Christ ; 
that is, in other words, that the Church, in its idea, 
comprehends both those who are and those who are 
not led by the Spirit of God. According to this 
system, the blessings which flow from incorporation 
in Christ are bestowed upon aU, however destitute 
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they may be of sanctifying faith, who partake of the 
sacraments and sacramental ordinances ; the Church 
being the interposed medium through which lies 
access to the Saviour. It is true that Romanists, as 
well as Protestants, teach that to salvation something 
more than this is necessary ; but the sanctifying work 
of the Spirit with which salvation is connected is, on 
the Romish hypothesis, subsequent, in point of time, 
to incorporation in the Church, and, therefore, to incor- 
poration in Christ ; and not only subsequent in time, 
but separable in idea : so that to be a member of 
Christ’s body, or of Christ, by no means necessarily 
implies the being in a state of salvation. Hence it is 
but natural that the conception which Romanists en- 
tertain of the Church should be, that it is a visible 
institution, provided with a complete apparatus of 

5 

an institution into which men are gathered promis- 
cuously, in order that they may be brought under 
a course of spiritual discipline, which, if they are not 
wanting to themselves, will issue in their salvation. 
With some the course prescribed succeeds, and the 
end is attained ; in other instances it fails ; but what- 
ever be the spiritual condition of those who belong to 
it, the institution itself remains the same, — pure, in- 
fallible, and indefectible. The first sacrament of incor- 
poration — baptism — unites man to Christ’s mystical 
body, — that is, to Christ Himself; conferring upon 
them not increase of sanctifying, but sacramental, 
grace, or a spiritual capacity for performing holy 
actions (e. g. receiving the other sacraments), which 
spiritual capacity, however, is in itself a morally in- 
different thing, — a mere power, which may be turned 
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to good or to evil * : confirmation arms the Christian 
soldier for the spiritual warfare: in the Eucharist 

working still ex opere operafo — he feeds upon the 

body of Christ: penance restores him when fallen: 
extreme unction dismisses him with the Church’s 
passport to heaven : — such (the argument runs) are 
the means divinely appointed for the purpose of 
making individuals partakers of the benefits of Christ’s 
passion and resurrection. And what is required in 
order to ensure their due operation ? Nothing but 

* That the ^‘baptismal regeneration” of Eomanism contains 
nothing moral in it lies on the face of the Tridentine formularies ; 
but it is worthy of remark, as illustrating the natural result of a 
certain well-known type of doctrine, that in the sermons of a dis- 
tinguished convert to the Church of Eome, composed previously 
to his conversion, precisely the same neutral character is (poten- 
tially at least) attached to the spiritual effect of baptism. Ke- 
generation, I say, is a new birth, or the giving of a new nature. 
Now, let it be observed, there is nothing impossible in the thing 
itself (though we believe it is not so), but nothing impossible in the 
very notion of a regeneration being accorded even to impenitent 
sinners. I do not say regeneration in its fulness, for that includes 
in it perfect happiness and holiness, to which it tends from the 
first ; yet regeneration in a true and sufficient sense, in its primary 
qualities. For the essence of regeneration is the communication 
of a higher and diviner nature ; and sinners may have this gift, 
though it would be a curse to them, not a blessing. The devils (!) 
have a nature thus higher and more divine than man, yet they are 
not preserved thereby from evil.” — Newman’s Sermons, vol. iii. 
serm. 16. Eepulsive as such a view of regeneration is to the 
biblical Christian, it must be remembered that it is only the 
ultimate result of the dogma that regeneration can be present in 
an adult where there is no rectification of the will, or, in common 
language, change of heart. In Tridentine Romanism the revolting 
aspect of the theory is, in some measure, disguised by its dogma 
of the “ impressed character,” which in baptism is defined to be 
merely a passive spiritual power of receiving the Sacraments and 
other benefits of the Church. — See Bellarm. Pe Effect. Sac. c. 19. 
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that the recipient place no positive hindrance in the 
way, and perform the prescribed act. Most consist- 
ently does the Church of Rome teach that a state of 
bliss follows not at once upon the Christian’s dying 
in the Lord, — that is, in communion with His body, 
the Church; and provides a place of purgatorial 
cleansing, where the moral change, apart from which 
a man might here be a member of Christ, but con- 
fessedly cannot enter heaven, may be effected. 

On the insurmountable difficulties under which 
these statements laboui', — as, for instance, the diffi- 
culty of conceiving how he can be, in any proper 
sense of the words, a member of Christ, who is not 
a partaker of the Holy Spirit’s sanctifying influences, 
it is needless, and would be here out of place, to 
enlarge ; but the vpaSrov vf/soSoj, or fundamental error, 
of the whole theory, deserves our particular notice. 
In order to perceive clearly what it is, it wrill be 
necessary to enter a little more fully into the subject 
of the Christian’s union with Christ ; to present a 
true view of which, is the professed object of the 
modern advocates of the sacramental system. 

The maintainers of that system rightly observe 
that the doctrine of the Church’s mystical union 
with the incarnate Son is, of all others, that which 
is the most peculiar to the new dispensation ; and, 
so far, take up a true position against the ration- 
alising tendencies of those who, by the declarations 
of Scripture upon this point, understand merely 
the possession of the same Holy Spirit who, in His 
fulness, dwells in Christ; a mode of interpretation 
which leaves no essential difference between the con- 
dition of the believer under the law and that of the 
Christian. The idea of union, on the part of the 
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Christian, not mei'ely ■with Christ’s spirit, but Avith 
Christ himself in our nature, is inseparably inter- 
Avoven AA'ith the Avhole texture of the NeAAr Testament 
Scriptures. The Christian is “ a man in Christ ; ” 
he is one Avith Christ ; he is united to Christ, as the 
branch is to the tree : in the still stronger language 
of St. Paul, he is a member “ of his body, of his flesh, 
and of his bones.” It is impossible to interpret ex- 
pressions like these as signifying less than a spiritual, 
but not the less real, incorporation in the gloi'ified 
Redeemer. 

In considering the characteristics of our Lord’s 
teaching, it Avas intimated that other peculiarities of 
it, besides those mentioned, remained to be noticed ; 
and, in fact, the great distinctive feature of it is the 
enunciation of the truth of Avhich Ave are noAv speak- 
ing, — ^viz. that in Himself — God manifest in the flesh, 
the second Adam — ^is life eternal, and that, to become 
partakers of that life, Ave must be brought into union 
Avith Him. “ Abide in me and I in you “ ■whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life abiding in him, and I Avill I’aise him up at the 
last day:”* — Avhatever be meant by such expressions 
as these, they, as presupposing the incarnation of 
Christ, obviously contain a neAV idea, to Avhich 
nothing is found in the Old Testament exactly cor- 
responding. The union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ Avas, in fact, the 
commencement of a neAV order of things, both in 
heaven and upon earth : then a neAv head — a second 
Adam — appeared amidst the ruins of humanity, by 
union Avith Avhom sinful man is to be brought into 


* John, vi. 54. 
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fellowship with God, and attain a higher state of 
dignity and privilege than that in .which he was 
originally created. Union with Christ is the dis- 
tinctive blessing of the Gospel dispensation, in which 
every other is comprised — justification, sanctification, 
adoption, and the future glorifying of our bodies : all 
these are but different aspects of the one great truth, 
that the Christian is one with Christ. 

In our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus, we have 
the first intimation of this great mystery of the Gos- 
pel dispensation. When Christ declared to the Jewish 
rabbi that, “unless a man be born of water and of the 
spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God he deli- 
vered a truth partly old and partly new ; or rather, 
a ti’uth one aspect of which had a reference to the 
ancient, the other to the Christian, dispensation. 
For, notwithstanding the dictum of Hooker, and the 
general consent of the fathei's in the litoral interpre- 
tation of the passage, we may well doubt whether it 
contains a direct reference to baptism, as a ritual 
ordinance of Christianity. How could Nicodemus 
be blamed for not understanding the nature of a 
Christian Sacrament, when the latter had not been 
instituted, nor the redemption which it was intended 
to symbolize, and apply, accomplished ? What Nico- 
demus, as a master of Israel, ought to have known 
was what he could gather from the Old Testament 
writings ; and by the degree of religious illumination 
which they were calculated to impart, we must 
judge of our Lord’s meaning. Now the Jewish 
scriptures contain no instruction upon the Christian 
Sacraments ; but they do inculcate, in numerous 


* John, iii. 5, 

F 2 
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passages, the necessity of a great moral change, syra* 
bolized by the cleansing eflEect of water, and they 
connect with the coming of Messiah a special out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, in the first instance upon 
the house of Israel, and then upon the Gentiles.* In 
not recollecting such passages as these, Nicodernus 
merited the rebuke, “Art thou a master of Israel, 
and knowest not these things ?” Thus far, the pro- 
phets had prepared the way for the Gospel. But, 
in the whole expression, “ born of water and of the 
spirit,” an idea was involved, which Nicodernus never 
could have gathered from a perusal of the Old Tes- 
tament alone, — the idea of Christian regeneration, as 
distinguished from the same thing under the law. 
Christian regeneration is the first incorporation of 
the believer in Christ : and the true idea of it is such 
a union with the Son of God, in His glorified human 
nature, as confers upon the believer the like privilege 
of sonship. Christians are Christ’s brethren ; “ heirs 
of God and joint heirs mth Christ f sons of God 
through adoption and grace; their bodies, as well 
as souls and spirits, being taken up into spiritual 
union with Christ, in order that in due time they 
may be made like unto His. This is a real new 
birth ; for it is a transplanting out of the old Adam, 
not merely into a new moral condition, but into the 
second Adam — the man Christ Jesus — the glorified 
Head of a new race of spiritual sons of God. And 
the vital power which effects the incorporation is 
that special efflux of the Holy Spirit which was with- 
held until Christ was glorified, and which, in oi’der 
to distinguish it from the spiritual influences vouch- 

* Is. i. 16. ; Jer. iv. 14. ; Ezek. zxxvi. 25 — 27. ; Zech. xiii, 1. 

f Bom. viii. 17. 
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safecl under tlie law, may, with the utmost propriety, 
be called the regenerating influence of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The aspect which regeneration assumes in the Old 
Testament is merely that of a moral change, or, as it 
is commonly called, a change of heart, the y-sTcivoia. 
of John the Baptist. In this sense, which no doubt 
is the most important one, regeneration must have 
existed equally under the Law and under the Gospel j 
for it is with a moral change, or new heai't, that sal- 
vation is connected, and salvation belonged to the 
pious Jew not less than to the Christian. But in its 
positive aspect, as denoting the privilege of sonship, 
through incorporation in Christ, it did not form part 
of the Jewish revelation. True it is that we occa- 
sionally find the nation, as distinguished from the 
heathen world, spoken of as collectively enjoying the 
privilege of adoption — as in the passage, “Israel is my 
son, my first-born” (Exodus, iv. 22.) ; but the privi- 
lege of the nation in this point was, like the nation 
itself, but a type, a shadow, of the reality which was 
to come : the notion of an individual regeneration by 
the Spirit, whereby the individual is enabled to cry 
Abba, Father, the Spirit bearing witness with His 
spirit that he is a child of God, does not appear in 
any part of the Jewish Scriptures.* When Christ, 
therefore, enunciated the great truth that, “ unless a 
man be born of water and of the spirit, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God,” He alluded to a special 
prerogative of the Christian dispensation, — a special 

* By the Eabbins a proselyte was called ntJnn «a new crea- 
ture but the expression seems to have denoted merely the out- 
ward change whiuh ensued on the profession of Judaism. See 
Olshauscn on John, iii. 3. 
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gift derived from His heavenly life at the right hand 
of God. That gift is, the (in the strict sense of the 
Avord) regenerating influence of the Spirit, Avhich, 
with creative energy, must transform the penitent 
disciple of the law into a member of Christ, before he 
could “ see the kingdom of God,” — Le. belong to the 
Christian dispensation. To the “ water ” — the pre- 
paratory repentance and contrition produced by the 
discipline of the law, and symbolized by John’s 
baptism, hence called the baptism of water unto 
repientance — there is superadded, under the Christian 
dispensation, the “ spirit,” or a participation of Christ’s 
own heavenly life, flowing from union with Him, — ■ 
the efiect of the indAvelling of Ilis Spirit ; in the com- 
bination of which two elements of the life in Christ — 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on 
of the new — lies the peculiarity of Christian regene- 
ration, as distinguished from the same thing under 
the law. 

Had the change Avhich the incarnation of Christ 
produced in the spiritual standing of believers been 
borne in mind, it would have been seen that the 
reply to be given to the question, “ Can belicvci's 
before Christ be said to have been regenerate ?” 
turns entirely upon the meaning which is attached 
to the Avord regeneration. If Ave use it to signify 
the great moral change which must take place in 
every son of Adam before he can enjoy fellowship 
Avith God, then, unquestionably, the ancient believers 
were regenerate ; but, if the Avord be taken in its 
properly Christian acceptation, as denoting incor- 
poration in the glorified Redeemer, they Avere not, 
for they could not be, in this sense, regenerate. 
They Avorc morally, but not mystically, regenerate ; 
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they weve believers in the promised Messiah, but 
they were not, “in Christ,” in the New Testament 
sense of that expression. Doctrinal prepossessions 
have in this, as in other instances, prevented a due 
recognition of the difference between the spiritual 
standing of a Christian and that of a believer under 
the law ; but there is nothing extraordinary in the 
supposition, that, as the explicit revelation of the 
docti’ines of the Gospel was reserved for Christ and 
His apostles, so a special spiritual blessing is attached 
to the dispensation which the Saviour came to in- 
troduce. 

The same remarks apply to those passages in which 
our Lord speaks of the maintenance of the Christian 
life when once begun. As mystical incorporation in 
Him constitutes the essential idea of the new birth, 
so, by abiiling in spiritual union with Christ, the 
Christian lives, and advances to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. The union with 
Clu’ist must be not only begun, but maintained and 
strengthened. Hence such expressions as “ He that 
cateth my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in 
me and I in Him,” which, at the least, must mean 
that the maintenance of the new life depends upon 
the continual communication, not merely of Christ’s 
spirit, but of Christ himself (spiritually) to the soul. 
No wonder that an idea so new, and to the Jew 
especially, commanded, as he was, to abstain from 
blood, so repulsive, should have proved a stumbling- 
block to those who did not undei’stand that the words 
which Christ spake wei'e spirit and were life. 

That our Lord intended, in either of these rcmai'k- 
able passages, a direct reference to the Christian 
Sacraments to be afterwards instituted, is, as has 
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been remarked, not probable ; but it is going too far 
in the opposite direction to maintain that they do 
not contain even an indirect allusion to baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. For baptism, worthily received, 
is, in fact, nothing less than a being buried with 
Christ, and rising with Him to a new life * ; and in 
the other Sacrament the believer enjoys the com- 
munion of the body and of the blood of Christ, f To 
the extent in which the Sacraments are symbolical, 
and effective, of union with Christ, no language could 
more accurately express the idea to be connected 
with each, respectively, than that used by our Lord, 
as recorded by St. John. 

Thus far, no difference of opinion — at least no 
essential one — will, it is probable, be found to exist 
among those who assign its full weight to the specific 
language of the New Testament ; but it is far other- 
wise when we come to the question (an entirely dis- 
tinct one), what place do the sacraments hold in the 
process of uniting men to Christ ? Here it is that the 
divergency of the sacramental system from the teach- 
ing of Scripture becomes apparent. That system, as 
recently expounded by one of its advocates, rests 
upon two assumptions, neither of which will stand 
the test of inquiry ; — the first is, that Christ is pi’c- 
sent with men, in His Church, or mystical body, the 
latter expression being interpreted to mean the 
aggregate of visible Churches in the world; and, 
secondly, that the Sacraments are the first instru- 
ments of union with Christ, and with Christ’s body. J 
Upon the first point little need here be said, as it is 
only indirectly connected -with the question before 

* Rom. vi. 4. 1 Cor. x. 16. 

$ See Wilborforcc, Doctrine of the Incarnation, cc. 11 and 13. 
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us ; meanwhile, it may be observed that, stripped of 
ambiguous language, the idea is precisely that which 
Ilomanists intend to express, when they aflSrm that 
the Church is the perpetual incarnation of Christ 
upon earth. To say that Christ is present with us 
in and through the visible Church is, obviously, to 
make the Church to individuals the vicar and repre- 
sentative of Christ upon earth ; and it is but taking 
one step further in the same direction to make the 
Church Christ himself. Such, in fact, is, in Roman- 
ism, the aspect under which the Church presents itself 
to the faithful. Instead of being present in His word 
and by His spirit, and offering Himself as the direct 
means of access, on the sinner’s part, to God, Christ 
is held to have retired from the personal administra- 
tion of the kingdom of God, and to have delegated 
His powers — royal, priestly, and prophetical — to the 
visible Church (i. e. the clergy), commanding all men 
to regard it as they would have regarded Him had 
He been still amongst them in His human nature. 
In this one dogma, the whole of the Eomish system, 
doctrinal and practical, is virtually contained. The 
visible Church assumes the character of a mediator 
between man and God ; becomes, in itself, a deposi- 
tory of grace, a life-giving body, as it is sometimes 
called ; and, in order to gain access to Christ, and 
through Christ to God, individuals must first be 
joined to the Church by visible, that is, sacramental, 
union. 

The attentive reader of the Hew Testament will 
not have failed to perceive the errors of scriptural 
interpretation upon which the whole theory is based ; 
as, for example, that the body of Christ means the 
aggregate of visible Churches in the world, and that 
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tlie Church is so called on account of its connexion 
with the glorified manhood of our Lord. The 
Church is never called the body of Christ, as being 
His diffused manhood, but as standing in the same 
relation to Him in which the human body stands to 
the head, a relation of dependence and vital union. 
The very passages which the sacrameutalist quotes 
in favour of his view, prove that it is not a correct 
one * ; for when Christ is said to be “ the Head from 
which all the body by joints and bands ” has “ nou- 
rishment ministered,” the idea, obviously, is not 
that the Church is Christ’s manhood upon earth, but 
that from Him she derives spiritual life and strength. 
Nor, again, is it necessary, if it were here the place, 
to dwell upon the endless embarrassments in which 
they who adopt this view of the Church, and yet 
stop short of fully developed Romanism, are involved, 
when required to explain how a number of inde- 
pendent Churches, which may or may not be in 
communion with each other, can represent the man- 
hood of Christ, which evidently involves the idea, not 
of internal union merely, but of external unity under 
a visible head ; or to propound tests by which wo 
are to discover which visible Churches are, and which 
are not, a portion of Christ’s diffused manhood. 
From these embarrassments, and a thousand others 
of a similar kind, the Romanist is saved by his doc- 
trine of the papacy ; and, in fact, none but a Ro- 
manist -can plausibly maintain, or carry out to its 
legitimate results, the dogma that the visible Church 
is the perpetual incarnation, or manhood, of Christ 
upon earth. What now particularly demands our 


* See Wilberforcc, &c., p. 31i. 
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attention is the second assumption above mentioned, 
— viz. that the Sacraments are the instruments by 
which the commencement of the Christian’s union 
with Christ, and with Christ’s body, is effected. This 
is the radical error above alluded to, upon which it 
was proposed to make some remarks. 

Let it be granted that to be in Christ and to be in 
the body of Christ are things inseparable; the question 
still remains, what is the external instrument of our 
first union with either ? Scripture, with one accord, 
declares that not to the sacraments, but to the Word 
of God, that office belongs, — the office of initiating the 
Christian’s union with Christ. For the living faith 
which is required for the worthy reception of the 
sacraments, and without which they work no saving 
effect, comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God. The substance of the Apostolic teaching upon 
this point is, that that part of regeneration which is 
moral — that is, which consists in repentance and faith 
— must precede that which is mystical; or, rather, that 
it is, under the Gospel, a constituent element of 
mystical incorporation in Christ. The very place 
which ■Christianity holds in the progressive revelation 
of God is illustrative of this truth ; for, histoiically, 
the ancient people of God were made to pass under 
the discipline of the law, convincing them of sin, and 
awakening in them a longing for redemption, before 
the full blessing of union with Christ was proposed 
to their acceptance. The regenerating spirit was to 
brood, not upon the torpid smfface of heathenism, 
but upon a people prepared for the Lord. So it was 
as regards individuals in every instance of conversion 
recorded in Scripture. The Law and the promise, 
as of old, were necessary to prepare the heart for the 
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reception of Christ : the union with Christ which is 
effected by faith invariably preceded that which is 
effected by the sacraments. They who on the day 
of Pentecost “gladly received the word” of Peter, 
promising them, on repentance, remission of sins and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, — that is, who repented and 
believed — “ were baptized.” This was the established 
order according to which “ the Lord added to the 
Church such as should be saved.”* They were 
added thereto, not that they might be, but because 
they had been previously, led to repent and believe ; 
visible incorporation in the Church being the last, 
not the first, step in the order of salvation : they 
were o-tt)^op.syo<, or in a state of salvation, previously 
to their being added to the Church, because re- 
pentance and faith, or a change of heart, is the es- 
sential element of salvation, the only one which the 
pious Jew possessed before Christ came. The 
passage, indeed, teaches us that those whom the 
Lord designs to save. He will, ordinarily, add visibly 
to His Church. ; but not that salvation is the conse- 
quence of such union. To the question of the 
eunuch, “What doth hinder me to be baptized?” 
the reply was, “ If thou believest with all thine heart 
thou mayest.” But it is unnecessary to multiply 
particular instances in proof of a conclusion which 
is at once and directly established by the tenor 
of the Apostles’ preaching. Had the order of sal- 
vation been in their view what the sacramentalist 
would have it to be, they would, in exhorting men 
to save themselves from the wrath to come, have 
directed them, in the first instance, and before any 


^ Acts, ii. 47. 
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tiling else, to the Church, as the divinely appointed 
institution through sacramental union with which 
they were to he brought within the influence of 
Christ’s saving power. But the course which they 
followed was altogether different : Christ Himself — 
the risen and exalted Saviour, and not the Church of 
Christ — was the object which they placed in the fore- 
ground of their ministry, and to which the inquirer 
was, without the intervention of any thing else, di- 
rected. To the question, “ Sirs, what must I do to 
be saved ?” the apostolic reply was not, “ Join thy- 
self to the Church, through which thou shalt attain 
to Christ, and through Christ to God,” but “ Believe 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”* 
Whatever else might be necessary to perfect the 
Christian’s union with Christ, the first step towards 
salvation was ever, according to the apostolic teaching, 
a direct application, upon the sinner’s part, not to 
Christ’s diffused manhood, the visible Church, but to 
Christ Himself at the right hand of God. To sum 
up : — no passage can be cited from the New Testa- 
ment, in which the expression “ in Christ ” may not 
be' shewn necessarily to presuppose repentance and 
faith, or a change of heart ; which change is supposed 
to have been wrought through the instrumentality of 
the Word, previously to visible union with the 
Church. Even a branch which now appears to be 
dead, must once have had life; otherwise it could 
never have been a branch : a piece of withered wood 
fastened by external ligatures to a living trunk is 
not, and never has been, a branch of that tree.f “ To 

* Acts, xvi. 30, 31. 

t The passage alluded to (John, xv. 2.) is sometimes cited, as 
proving that the expression “in Christ” may denote a mere ex- 
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as many as received Him, to them gave He power ” 
(stover la, the right, or privilege), to become sons 
of God, even to them that believe on His name.” ^ 
But here possibly the objection will be' made, that 
if to the Word and its correlative — Faith — we assign 
the first place in the process of uniting men to Christ, 
we cannot deny the privilege of union with Christ to 
the pious Jew, for He too had repentance, and ex- 
ercised faith in the divine promise. We reply that, 
under the Christian dispensation, the ordinance of 
the ministry of the Word possesses a sacramental 
character, which did not belong to it under the old ; 
an important fact, which is constantly overlooked or 
kept out of view by the maintainers of the sacra- 
mental system. It has been already remarked that, 
in strictness of language, no such ordinance as the 
ministry of the Word existed under the Law. How 

ternal relation towards Him ; sucli, for example, as belongs to all 
the members of a visible Church, whatever they may be in the 
sight of G-od : but it appears to warrant no such conclusion. There 
is no ground, in the immediate context, or in the chapter, for the 
supposition that the fruitless branch means a mere nominal professor, 
who has never been in living union with Christ. How could such 
a person be termed a branch at all ? Our Lord speaks of both 
branches — the fruitful and the fruitless — as being, or having been, 
in Himself ; and, for aught that appears to the contrary, in the same 
sense ; and indeed it is obvious that a fruitless, or even a dead, 
branch must once have derived life from the vine. The truth 
which apparently is taught us in the passage is, not that there are 
two ways of being in Christ, but that it is possible to have vital 
union with Him, and yet not to abide in that state, to fall from it, 
and finally to be cut off from Christ : in other words, that true 
faith is not always indefectible. In this point of view, the passage 
may seem to favour Augustine's distinction between the regenerate 
and the elect, or between those who have, and those who have not, 
the gift of perseverance. 

* John, i. 12. 
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could it indeed have existed "when there was no com- 
pleted redemption to announce ? But we have further 
to observe that, under the Christian dispensation, 
this ordinance not only is a chief means of grace, but 
possesses a real sacramental character, an inward 
grace being connected with the outward vehicle, and 
the effect of it being both to initiate and maintain 
the believer’s union with Christ. This rests upon 
most certain testimony of Holy Scripture. Is Bap- 
tism spoken of as a means of our incorporation in 
Christ, or regeneration ? So is the Word, and even 
more explicitly. “ Of his own will begat he us with 
the word of truth;” “Being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever.” * Besides 
direct passages of this kind, there are others which 
indirectly express the same truth ; as, for example, 
when St. Paul says, “Ye are all the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus ;”f for the Word is the ex- 
ternal instrument by which faith is produced in the 
heart. Is the Sacrament of Christ’s body and blood 
spoken of as a means of strengthening the new life in 
Christ? So is the Word : “As new-born babes, desire 
the sincere milk of the Word, that ye may grow 
thereby.” J The ministry of apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers, by which the saints 
are to be perfected, and the body of Christ edified, is, 
as all the names import, a ministry of the Word.§ 
Hence is to be explained the remarkable circumstance, 
which no doubt has been observed by the reader, 
that, in speaking of the Word of Christ, the inspired 
writers often pass on to Christ Himself, and employ 

* Jas. i. 18. ; 1 Pet. i. 23. f Gal. iii. 26. 

$ 1 Pet. ii. 2. § Ephes. iy. 1 1, 12. 
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tlie two terms interchangeably. St. Paul calls the 
Corinthians “an epistle of Christ ministered” by 
him*; and in another epistle, if the •writer begins a 
passage "with describing the Word of God as “ quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword,” 
he, as he proceeds, appears to identify it with Christ 
Himself, affirming that it “is a discoverer of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart;” and that “all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do.”f The interchange of 
terms is remarkable, but easily explained, when Ave 
recollect the sacramental character of the ministration 
of the Word: for in truth, wherever Christ is 
preached, Christ Himself is ministered to the souls of 
the faithful, not less sacramentally than when He 
imparts Himself in Baptism, or in the Supper of the 
Lord. 

And as the Word is a sacramental means of grace, 
preparing the way for the Sacraments properly so 
called, so the faith which comes by hearing is no 
natural exercise of the understanding, but a gift of 
the Holy Ghost working with the Word. As the 
sacramentalist deposes the Word from its proper 
place in the economy of grace, so he regards every 
mode of access to God, save that which is by the 
Sacraments, as belonging to the province of mere 
natural reason, and subversive of the scheme of me- 
diatorship, which is rightly described as the leading 
idea of the Gospel. There cannot be a more erro- 
neous supposition, or a more striking proof of the 
apparent inability of the advocates of this system, 
any more than Komanists, to understand the Pro- 


» 2 Cor. iii. 3. 


t Heb. ir. 12, 13. 
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testant and Scriptural idea of justifying faith. If the 
faith which comes by hearing, and which, according 
to the order of things declared in Scripture, initiates 
the believer’s union with Christ, were a mere thinking 
upon Christ, as it has been called, or a mere belief of 
the doctrines of Christianity, it might plausibly be 
described as a product of unassisted reason, a natural 
mode of intercourse between the spirit of man and 
the Divine Spirit. But the faith which is the result 
of the Holy Spirit’s working with the Word is not a 
mere thought, a mere belief, of this kind: it is an 
internal apprehension of Christ, a trust in Him as the 
only Saviour, and, as such, is nothing less than a gift 
of God, a supernatural mode of access to Him. For 
it is founded upon conviction of sin ; and the pre- 
liminary work of the Holy Sjurit upon the heart of 
man is, according to our Lord’s own statement, con- 
viction of sin.* The faith, therefore, of the eunuch, 
or of Lydia, which was kindled in their hearts by the 
preaching of Philip and St. Paul, and which they 
possessed before baptism, was no natural mean of 
connexion with God : it was the inward grace sacra- 
mentally attached to the Word, and, as such, was just 
as much a special grace of the Holy Spirit as that 
which they subsequently received in baptism and in 
the Lord’s Supper. In fact, St. Paul af&rms, that to 
produce saving faith in the heart of man requires as 
mighty an exercise of the divine power as that which 
took place when Christ rose from the dead.f Nor 
did their faith hx itself at once upon God, — the in- 
finite Spirit, — dispensing with Christ the mediator, 
but upon Christ Himself, and through Christ upon 


^ John, xvi» 9. 


f Epliea. i. 19, 20. 
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God; and in this, their spiritual apprehension of 
Christ, antecedently to their reception of the Sacra- 
naents, they were brought into union with Him, in- 
itially, if not perfectly. Indeed, even in the reception 
of the Sacraments, does not that faith, the existence 
of which, they presuppose, and without which they 
are lifeless ordinances, ascend directly to Christ me- 
diating in heaven between man and God ? Or are 
we to regard the Sacraments as Christ himself present 
amongst us ? Such really appears to be the ultimate 
and legitimate conclusion to which the sacramental 
system leads. 

Hut, not to dwell any longer upon the numerous 
errors and fallacies which pervade the whole theory, 
it is clear, from what has been said, that, if the re- 
corded cases of Scripture are to decide the point, the 
first accession of spiritual life to the soul does not 
come from visible union with the Church. If a 
penitent believer cannot, as such merely, be pro- 
nounced to be in full union with Christ, he has un- 
questionably received life from above, and that 
through the external mean of the Word ; nor can 
the Church introduce him, in the first instance, 
who has already come, to Chxdst : for he that believes 
upon Christ has come to Christ. In every recorded 
instance, he who worthily came to baptism, had pre- 
viously come to Christ, and was baptized on the sup- 
position of his having previously so come : so that, 
although he who is in Christ must also be in Christ’s 
body, the order of salvation, as laid down in Scripture, 
is that we attain union with the body through direct 
union with the Head, not vice versA. The case is the 
same here as in the connexion between faith and 
works : the two are inseparable, yet it is not the same 
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tiling to say tliat faith springs from works, as to say 
that works spring from faith. So, in the present in- 
stance ; — it is by no means an indifferent thing 
whether we say that men attain to union with Christ 
through union with the Church, or attain to union 
with the Church through union with Christ. If by 
the Church be meant the visible community of pro- 
fessing Christians, the difference of statement just 
mentioned involves, as Schleiermacher remarks*, no- 
thing less than the whole of the controversy on this 
subject between liomanists and Protestants. For union 
with the Church in its visible aspect takes place by 
means of the Sacraments ; if, therefore, this be the 
appointed way of access to Christ, and so to God, it 
is obvious that Christianity becomes, as Rome would 
have it to be, a religion of Sacraments ; and Christ, 
instead of being hold forth as the immediate object of 
faith, — the mediator through whom we directly draw 
nigh to God, — becomes hidden behind the veil of his 
own ordinances, the Church taking His place as “ the 
way, the truth, and the life.” Thus, too, faith is 
made to derive its value and efficacy, not from the 
object upon which it fixes, but from the position of 
him who exercises it, according as he is within, or 
without, the pale of the visible Church; the faith 
which precedes Baptism having no covenanted virtue 
with God f : an error akin to that of Augustin, who 

* Der Cliristliclie Gkube, Vierte Ansgabe, p. 132. 

f “ The profit of all other means of grace depends on that right 
of access to God which Christ the mediator has dispensed. But 
the purpose of sacraments is to bind us to Him on whom this nght 
of access is dependent, ..... So that sacraments differ from all 
other moans of grace, in that, whei’eas other things result from 
union witli Christ, they, on the contrary, conduct to it.” — Wilbor- 
force. Doctrine of the Incarnation, &o. p. 411. 

u 2 
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strenuously maintains that what seems to he Chris- 
tian love in those who are not in communion with 
the visible Church is not so in reality, for that true 
charity cannot exist save within the one sacred in- 
closure.* So far is this view from being correct, 
that the very reverse is that which we gather from 
Scripture ; according to which, instead of the Sacra- 
ments giving power and efficacy to faith, it is faith 
which makes the Sacraments efficacious, and imparts 
a Christian character to the whole of the religious 
life. 

We can hardly regard it as accidental that the 
Word, not the Sacraments, should be the external 
mean of initiating the Christian’s union with Christ. 
May we not, in fact,’ conclude, that this order of 
things was purposely established, in order to obviate 
the possibility of our investing the visible Church 
with a sacramental character, as if it was in itself a 
depository of grace, and possessed the privilege of 
spiritually quickening those admitted by sacramental 
ordinances to its pale ? For thus, the first accession 
of spiritual life is altogether disconnected from in- 
corporation in the visible Church, that faith, which 
the Spirit, working by means of the Word, produces, 
obviously not, of itself, incorporating the believer in 
any visible Christian society. An appointment which 
is in perfect harmony with the teaching of Scripture 
concerning the absence of any external law control- 
ling the quickening influences of the Spirit. “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit f;” “Of his own 

• De Bap. coat. Don. 1. 3. s. 21. See also 1. 1. s. 1 1. 

■I John, iii. S, 
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■will begat he us* “ Which ■were born not of blood, 
nor of the -will of the flesh, nor of the -will of man, 
but of Godf — ho'w diflS.cult is it to assign to these, 
and the numerous other passages of like import, their 
full meaning, if it be so, that the moment of incor- 
poration in the visible Church is also necessarily the 
moment of the first communication of spiritual life 
to the soul. For, manifestly, nothing is more cogniz- 
able by man, nothing more definitely fixed in point 
of time, than the act of such incorporation. On the 
other hand, all becomes intelligible, if "vve are to re- 
gard the Word of God as the first instrument where- 
by souls are brought to Christ ; for no one can tell 
in what particular cases, or at what particular times, 
the Word wiU become effectual, through grace, to the 
si)iritual quickening of those to whom it is preached. 

And yet, in denying to the Church the power to 
communicate spiritual life, as from herself, we by no 
means do away with the intervention of the Church 
in the work of bringing souls to God. For if it is 
the Word which is the instrument of that preliminary 
operation of grace which prepares the way for bap- 
tism, yet to the Church the custody and preaching of 
the Word are committed : her office it is to per- 
petuate the Apostles’ testimony concerning Christ. 
Hence the manner in which the question is put by a 
modern defender of the sacramental system is cap- 
tious, as well as ambiguous. “ Is the Church a means 
to an end, or is it a separable consequence of that end 
which may be otherwise effected ? Are we, by means 
of the Church, made partakers of Christ; or, being 
otherwise made partakers of Christ, are we, as it may 


* Jas. i. 18. 


a 3 


f John, i. 13^ 
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be or not, made partakers of baptism ? ” * We reply 
that it is always by means of the Church that men 
are made partakers of Christ ; not, however, through 
union with herself, but by her holding forth her 
Lord to their acceptance. The Church preaches 
Christ, and the Word, received in faith, initiates the 
believer’s union with- Christ ; the Church, too, ad- 
ministers the Sacraments, and the worthy reception 
of them seals and perfects the believer’s union with 
Christ. But, in both cases, the Church’s office is 
ministerial only: to her the administration of the 
means of grace is committed, but she has no power to 
make them effectual to salvation ; for this prerogative 
belongs to Him only who both has life in Himself, and 
has power to communicate of His life to those who 
believe upon Him. Again, it is not left to the 
discretion of the believer whether or not he shall re- 
ceive baptism ; for it is Christ’s command that he be 
baptized : and yet baptism is not, if the cases re- 
corded in Scripture are to rule the point, the first 
instrument whereby men are made partakers of 
Christ. 

The reply that will be made to the foregoing ob- 
servations may be easily anticipated : — it is, in sub- 
stance, that the order of salvation, as laid down in 
Scripture, — viz. repentance, faith, and then baptism, 
— belongs only to the case of those who, like the first 
converts to Christianity, have grown up in heathen- 
ism ; while for all who have been born within the pale 
of visible Christianity a different one has been pre- 
scribed, — viz. first, the administration of the sacra- 
ment (baptism) in infancy, whereby the individual, 


• Manning, Unity, &c. p. 281. 
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while incapable of repentance and faith, is brought 
into living union with Christ, and from that union 
receives spiritual quickening, together with the bless- 
ings of the new covenant, — -justification and adoption ; 
and then, in due time, repentance and faith, — ^whereby 
the justified state entered into at baptism is main- 
tained : from which it follows that the Church is, in 
its idea, not necessarily a community of persons sanc- 
tified by the spirit of God, but a community of the 
baptized ; or those who, whatever their present state 
may be, were certainly once (viz. in infancy), by 
baptism, vitally incorporated in Christ. In fact, the 
position is broadly laid down, that, whereas “ to be- 
come a Christian, in the beginning of the Gospel, was 
a conscious act of the individual choice and will,” 
noAV “ the whole body of Christendom is, by an act of 
God, made Christian without any conscious act of 
choice * ; ” and that “ the reason why the baptism of 
infants has ever been esteemed so indispensable a 
blessing is, that it is God’s appointed means for their 
first admission to the privileges of this mystical body ” 
(of Chri8t).f 

Without attempting to enter formally upon the 
wide field of controversy here opened, we may ob- 
serve that a change in the relation of the sacraments 
to the inward work of the Spirit, of which they are the 
appointed signs, and to the other means of grace, so 
important as that which is alleged actually to have 
taken place, and, as the advocates of the sacra- 
mental system well know, so intimately affecting the 
general views which we are to form of Christianity 

* Manning, Unity of the Church, p. 263., 

■f Wilberforce, Incarnation &:c., p. 471. 
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and of the Church, should he as distinctly capable of 
proof as the original appointment is from -which the 
alleged deviation has been made. To say that no-w, 
by God’s appointment, the sacrament of baptism is 
the instrument of initiating the Christian’s union with 
Christ — the special means of conveying the first gift 
of life to the soul — is to affirm nothing less than that 
the rule which we gather from the recorded instances 
of Scripture to have existed at the first has been for- 
mally abrogated, and another established in its place. 
The true nature of the question at issue should be 
distinctly understood. The question is, not how far 
the Church may be justified in adopting a certain 
practice not found in Scripture, or connecting cer- 
tain charitable presumptions with the practice, but 
whether an order of things, which clearly existed at 
the first, has been set aside, and another established 
by the same divine authority from which the original 
appointment proceeded: for nothing less than this 
will satisfy the logical requirements of the sacra- 
mentalist. A system which involves a formal change 
in the process whereby salvation was originally made 
the property of individuals, must, if it is to maintain 
itself, be able to produce a divine prescription super- 
seding that which, at the first, was given. It is a 
question of revealed doctrine, not of presumption or 
opinion, with which we have now to do. That lie 
who, at the beginning of the Gospel, prescribed to 
Himself a certain order in making men partakers 
of His life-giving power should, at a subsequent 
period, have changed it for another, is quite con- 
ceivable. We only make the reasonable demand that 
the decree of abrogation shall be as clearly capable 
of proof as is the original enactment. 
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But, when we come to the facts of the case, we find 
no clear evidence that the original relation established 
between the Word, repentance and faith, and the 
sacraments has been altered for another. One case 
only — that of adults — is set forth in Scripture as the 
normal one upon which we are to found our conclu- 
sions ; and, in the cases of adult conversion mentioned 
in Scripture, spiritual life did not first come to the 
soul by means of baptism. This is all that we know, 
because this is all that is distinctly declared upon the 
subject. The revealed doctrine concerning the effects 
of baptism can only be gathered from what is re- 
corded^ — viz. the general case of adults. In respect to 
every case, except this normal one, we are left, more 
or less, to inference, to presumption, to conjecture. 
The moment we advance beyond it, we pass into the 
region of uncertainty, and pious opinion. 

This to some may be perplexing, and to others, in 
search of dogmatic statements to support a theory, 
highly inconvenient ; but it is nevertheless the fact. 
The case of infants, for example, must have arisen 
almost in the first age of Christianity ; and in no 
instance, it would seem to us, could it be more im- 
portant that the apostolic practice, and the apostolic 
doctrine upon the subject, should have been clearly 
recorded. How much of bitter controversy in the 
Church might have been thus obviated! But this 
is one of the many instances in which Scripture does 
not satisfy even a reasonable curiosity. Whether 
baptism is to be administered to infants ; or, if so, 
what is the spiritual effect of the ordinance thus 
administered? upon these points no apostolic judg- 
ment can be produced ; and it must be remembered 
that it is a prescription of Christ, or of His apostles, 
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of which we are in search. Such a prescription we 
have in one case, and in one only, — that of adults. 

The assertions that infant baptism is a divine, or, 
at any rate, an undoubted apostolical ordinance, and 
that living union with Christ in all cases necessarily 
follows from its administration, are made with a sin- 
gular disregard of the real difficulties, both doctrinal 
and historical, connected with the subject. What are 
the passages upon which they are founded ? That in 
which Christ is recorded to have received and blessed 
little children, directing them to be brought unto Him ; 
as if He must necessarily have alluded to baptism, 
and there were no other ways of bringing children to 
Christ save by baptism* : the commission, “ go, bap- 
tize all nations as if the following words, “ teaching 
them,” &c. did not plainly show that the case of adults 
was that which our Lord directly contemplated : or 
the passage, “ unless a man be born of water,” &c., 
which, even supposing that “water” signifies the 
rite of Christian baptism, must, if strictly interpreted, 
mean that no one can, under any circumstances, be 
saved without baptism f: or, finally, those in which 

* Our church is sometimes represented as employing this 
passage to prove the divine institution of infant baptism ; but this 
is not the case. She cites it, in the service for infant baptism, to 
establish the general fact of Christ’s good will towards children, 
and of His desire that they should be brought unto Him in every 
way in which they can be brought. Baptism being one way 
of fulfilling Christ’s command, our Church hence rightly argues 
that the baptism of infants is allowable. But there are other 
ways of bringing children to Christ besides baptism, — g, Chris- 
tian instruction, prayer for them, good example, &c. 

f Such, in fact, was the conclusion which Augustin drew, and 
drew logically, from his interpretation of the passage. — See Wall’s 
History of Tnf. Bap, part 2. c. 6. 
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the Apostles are said to have baptized households ; it 
being wholly uncertain whether these “households” 
contained infants or not. * Sometimes it is urged 
that the Apostles, being, as Jews, accustomed to the 
circumcision of infants, must have baptized them : 
whereas the fact appears to tell exactly the other 
way ; for the Apostles, and the Jewish Christians in 
general, having already a divinely-appointed rite by 
which their infants were to be dedicated to God, — a 
rite which, like the other ceremonies of the law, con- 
tinued to be practised by those Christians until the 
destruction of the temple, — would not, at least until 
after that event, be likely to introduce another, not, in 
its application to infants, of divine institution.f What- 
ever amount of justification these passages, and facts, 
may be sui')posed to furnish to the general practice of 
Christendom, it is obvioxis that they prove nothing 
concerning the apostolic practice, and still loss con- 
cerning the apostolic docliine, upon this subject. 

Equally rash is the statement that the apostolicity 

* In several of tliesc passages, the ambiguity is increased by the 
circumstance, that the “household” is said to have Lad the Word 
preached to it, and to have believed. See, for example, Acts, xvi. 
82—34. 

•f This objection, however, does not apply to the case of the 
Gentile Christians. It is reasonable, therefore, to conjecture that 
among these the practice of baptizing infants first sprang up, and 
very probably under the sanction, if not by the appointment, of 
St. John, the last of the apostles; to whom likewise we are probably 
indebted for the establishment of episcopacy as a formally distinct 
order of the ministry. For the reason given in the text, it has 
always appeared to the present writer, that the presumed analogy 
between circumcision and baptism being supposed to hold good 
(on which point, however, see the Appendix), the argument fails, 
in the case of the Christians of Jetoish origin previously to a. d. 
70, to establish the conclusion sought to be established by it. 
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of infant baptism can be clearly proved from the 
pages of uninspired church history. The fact is that 
the testimony of the early Church is, upon this point, 
singularly defective : the first apparent allusion to 
the practice, which a learned writer, who has ex- 
hausted the subject, can find, being a passage of 
Irenseus (a. d. 167), in which infants are said to be 
capable of regeneration.* Against Origen, in a later 
age, afirming that the baptism of infants was ordered 
by the Apostles, is to be balanced Tertullian, who 
advises that baptism be deferred (except in apparent 
danger of death) to years of maturity.f Nor should 
the fact be overlooked that in the early Church bap- 
tism was constantly so delayed, under the mistaken 
impression that sins committed after it are unpardon- 
able. Let any one, who would duly estimate the 
difficulty hence arising to the argument, call to mind 
the abundance of the evidence by which another ap- 
pointment — for which but scanty proofs can be drawn 


Wall, History of Infant Baptism, vol. ii. p. 467. 

I “ Itaque pro cuj usque personae conditione ac dispositione, etiain 
setate, cunctatio baptismi utilior est : praecipue vero circa parvulos. 
Quid enim necesse est sponsores etiam periculo ingeri ? quia et 
ipsi per mortalitatem destituere promissiones suas possunt, et pro- 
ventu maliB indolis falli. Ait quidem Dominus, NoUte illos pro- 
Inhere ad me venire, Veniant ergo, dum adolescunt ; veniant dum 
discunt, dum quo veniant docentur ; fiant Christiani quum Chris- 
tum nosse potuerint. Quid festinat iiinocens cetas ad remissionem 
peccatorum?” &c.'— De Baptismo, s. 18. The question is not 
whether Tertullian was right in his opinion, but whether he would 
have ventured to use such language, had it been in his day a ruled 
point that infant baptism is an apostohcal ordinance. Contrast his 
language on the subject of episcopacy (De Prjescript. Hseret. s. 32.), 
It should be mentioned that, according to the best opinions, the 
book De Baptismo was written while Tertullian was in communion 
with the Church. 
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from Scripture alone — is proved to be apostolic, — 
that of the episcopate. Not only are the early fathers 
unanimous in ascribing to episcopacy an apostolical 
origin, but it is a fact, that no other form of Church 
government is found prevailing in the age imme- 
diately succeeding that of the Apostles. The moment 
■we pass out of Scripture, we find ourselves surrounded 
with episcopacy ; and it is impossible to account for 
this its early and universal ditfusion, except on the 
supposition of its ha’ving emanated from some com- 
manding authority, recognised by the whole Church. 
No such evidence as this can be alleged for the apo- 
stolicity of infant baptism. Whether it was an express 
apostolical appointment or a custom naturally, and 
indeed inevitably, springing up in the Church, Tinder 
the sanction of the last survivor of the Apostles — 
St. John — we are unable positively to say : but the 
latter seems the more probable supposition. 

In thus pointing out the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence, whether inspired or uninspired, to warrant 
dogmatical statements upon the origin or effects of 
infant baptism, the writer is far from intending to 
insinuate that the practice has no scriptural founda- 
tion. It is one thing, be it remembered, to be able 
to justify the custom of our own or of any other 
Church, as against the Anabaptists ; and another, to 
be able to prove that custom to be either of divine 
or of apostolical appointment : the evidence which 
may avail for the former may be insufficient for the 
latter purpose. The practice of infant baptism rests 
on its own sufficient grounds. The passages before 
cited, valueless as they are to prove that Christ ap- 
pointed, or the Apostles practised, the baptism of in- 
fants, arc most valuable, as furnishing the grounds 
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on -wliich we I’etain the practice, in opposition to 
those who affirm that it is unscriptural. When St. 
Paul argues that the .unbelieving husband is sancti- 
fied by the believing wife, else were their children un- 
clean, whereas they are “ holy,” his statement concern- 
ing the spiritual standing of children born of Chris- 
tian parents does not indeed prove that infants were 
then baptized, but rather the contrary * : nevertheless 
it supplies the idea, or rather the fact, from which the 
practice of infant baptism naturally sprang. The 
practice may well be deemed “ agreeable to the insti- 
tution of Christ;” and a cheering presumption may 
therefore be entertained concerning its spiritual 
effects: the evil, and the danger, arises when it is 
unwarrantably elevated into a divine ordinance, and, 
in place of the expression of Christian faith and hope, 
a dogma, which cannot be proved from Scripture, is 
propounded, to be received by all on pain of making 
themselves liable to the charge of heresy. 

^ It is hardly necessary, and yet it may be proper, to observe 
that in the passage alluded to (1 Cor. vii, 14.), the word ayta 
cannot well mean “ baptized.” True it is that uyioQ generally 
signifies in St. Paul’s Epistles one who is consecrated to God (by 
baptism) ; but in tlois passage its meaning is determined by that of 
the verb fiyiaarai, which occurs twice in the immediate context 
(^llylaffraL a av^p d airKTroc — ^lyiaarai tj yvy)) y uTriirroc), and 
which (as is obvious) cannot possibly mean *^is baptized,” but 
merely, “ is reputed as sanctified.” The sense of the passage then 
is ; — “ Else would your childi*en be accounted unclean, but now are 
they accounted holy, or a part of God’s people and as such (we 
may infer) entitled to baptism. Or as Tertullian, in his interpre- 
tation of the verse, accurately expresses it ; — ‘‘Ilinc enim et apo- 
stolus ex sanctifilcato alterutro sexu sanctos procreari ait, tam ex 
seminis prsarogativa, quam ex institutionis disciplina. Ceterum, 
inquit, immundi nascerentur, quasi designates iamen sanctitati^ ac 
per hoc etiam saluti, intelligi volens fidolium filios.” — Do Anima, 
s. 39. 
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It appears, then, that when the question relates to 
what is expressly taught in Scripture on the subject 
of the Sacraments, what the declared rule is, we 
must adhere to the general statement, that the Word, 
and not the Sacrament, is the first external instrument 
whereby spiritual life is conveyed to the soul. If 
this order of things has been authoritatively reversed, 
let the act of reversal be produced, and we submit. 
Until it be so, reason requires that what is not 
written must bend to what is written, that indirect 
inferences must not supersede direct statements, and 
that a practice, the dogmatical theory of which 
Scripture does not declare, must not be so cited in 
argument as to nullify the conclusions which follow 
from actually recorded cases. Here, as in other 
instances, wo can only advance safely as long as the 
text leads us by the hand. The true state of the 
case once admitted, a large field lies open for the dis- 
cussion of exceptional cases, — such as that of infants, 
and others that could be mentioned ; and it may be 
plausibly argued that in many such cases the general 
rule, as laid down in Scripture, is modified, or even 
set aside. And this presumption may, in a case like 
that of infants, become so strong as to warrant a 
church in making it the basis of education. The 
important point to be borne in mind is, that the 
work itself being, in such exceptional cases, but a 
“charitable” one, — one, that is, for which we can 
produce no formal prescription, though we may justify 
it on general grounds, — all our reasonings and pi-e- 
suraptions, in reference to it, can never pass the 
boundary of charitable hope ; can never become doc- 
trim ; and therefore can never be permitted, directly 
or indirectly, to abrogate the express statements of 
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Scripture.* To reconcile these statements with the 
circumstances of a constituted church may be diffi- 
cult; but it is better to let the difficulty remain, 
than to attempt to remove it by a process, the result 
of which is, that a considerable portion of the Word 
of God becomes to us a dead letter. 

It only remains, on this head, to observe that, as the 
Romish conception of the Church springs, by necessary 
consequence, from the two dogmas, — that sacramental 
union with the Church is the first mean of imparting 
spiritual life to the soul, and that the sacraments 
work eat opere operato — so the Protestant is necessarily 
led to an opposite view, from his insisting upon the 
order of salvation as laid down in Scripture, and 
dating the commencement of the life in Christ, in the 
full sense of the expression, from the regeneration 
eifected by the Word, the effect of which is lively 
faith in Christ. Holding that, according to the 

* TMs the real point at issue in the controversy which has been 
recently agitating the Church of England, has not always been 
kept in view by the contending parties. The question is not, 
what view we are to take of the effects of Infant Baptism, but 
what authority we are to attach to any view on the subject ? So 
long as we do not transform what at best can be but a pious pre- 
sumption into a dogma, and a matter of faith, we are at perfect 
liberty to adopt any, even the highest, theory on the effects of 
baptism so administered. Vice versa, the very same statement on 
the subject which we may accept when put forward in the shape 
of a presumption, we must reject when propounded as an article of 
faith; on the same principle on which an ecclesiastical rite or 
custom may, as long as it is admitted to be in itself indifferent, be 
retained in the Church, but must be rejected when made a neces- 
sary condition of salvation. Thus St. Paul circumcised Timothy, 
and yet declared to the Galatians that, if they should be circum. 
cised, they would forfeit their interest in Christ. — See Chemnitz, 
Examen. Cone. Trid. loc. 2. s. 8. 13. 
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normal, recorded instances, sacramental union with 
Christ, and with Christ’s Church, follows, instead of 
preceding, that living faith which itself is a divine 
gift, he cannot otherwise define the Church than as 
a community of true believers : he cannot, at least, 
rest satisfied with a definition which makes sanctifying 
faith a separable accident of true Church member- 
ship. The great truth which he thinks he sees 
everywhere taught in Scripture, and verified in 
Christian experience — viz. that all grace flows from 
direct and immediate union with Christ the Head, 
the pi'imary instrument of that union being, not an 
act of the Church, but the faith that comes by 
hearing, — makes it impossible for him to adopt so 
external a conception of the Church as that which 
pervades the Romish theory. With a visible Church, 
indeed, men may be in mere external conjunction, 
but with Christ no such union is possible ; a union, 
that is, which does not imply sanctification by the 
Spirit of Christ. If such a thing could once exist, 
as in the case of Judas Iscariot, it cannot do so now 
that Christ has left the world, and ascended on high 
in His glorified body : a mere carnal fellowship with 
the Saviour is no longer possible. “ Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh,” is the Apostle’s 
statement, ‘‘ yet now henceforth know we Him ” 
(after this manner) “no more;” and the conclusion 
immediately drawn is, “that if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature,” or is spiritually quickened 
from above.* Thus the Protestant, holding that 
union with Christ by faith precedes, in the regular 
order of things, union with the Church, necessarily 

^ 2 Cor. V. 16, 17. 


R 
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contemplates the latter as a community of persons, 
not who ought to be, but who are, led by the Spirit 
of Christ ; since to be in Christ, in any proper sense 
of the words, involves participation in His quickening 
grace. 

Nor can the Church ever assume, in the eyes of 
the Protestant, the position which the Romish and 
the Sacramental theory assigns to it, — viz. that of an 
intervening institution, by visible union with which 
access is gained to Christ, and so ultimately to God. 
Por if, as we have seen, spiritual quickening, in the 
regular coui'se of things, precedes such visible union ; 
and he who has been spiritually quickened must have 
been brought, inchoatively at least, into union with 
Christ ; it is obvious that visible incorporation in the 
Church cannot confer that first gift of life which is 
already possessed ; cannot first introduce Him to 
Christ who has already, by faith, come to the Saviour. 
The Church thus falls back into its proper place, and 
its proper function, which is, to administer the means, 
but not to be either the depositary or the giver, of 
grace.* 


Skction III. 

THE POUTT'OP THE CHURCH IN ITS EARLIER STAGES. 

That Christ intended His followers to be collected 
into visible societies, may be inferred partly from 
His appointment of the Sacraments, and partly from 
the power, which He delegated to the Church or 

* On tliis point, see some good remarks in Dr. ‘Hawkins’ 
Sermons on the Church, p. 51, 
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Congregation, of binding and loosing ; wbetber by 
that expression we understand the making of by- 
laws and regulations, or the exercise of discipline : 
for it is obvious that functions like these belong, not 
to a casual assemblage of persons, but to a regularly 
constituted society, with organs or official represent- 
atives. Upon this point no difference of opinion 
exists between the two great parties which divide 
Christianity, any more than upon the divine institu- 
tion of the Sacx'anients. Moreover, it is hard to 
conceive that no intimation would be given respecting 
the particular form of polity which Christian societies 
were to assume : it is not antecedently probable that 
so important a matter would be left absolutely to the 
discretion of Christians, or that Christ would send His 
Apostles forth to found Christian societies throughout 
the world without affording them sufficient guidance 
as to the manner in which such societies were to be 
organised. However true it may be that the special 
purpose of Christ’s mission was, not to establish the 
Church, but to become the object of her faith, yet, 
just as He made provision that when the Church 
should actually come into existence it should not be 
without the visible symbols of Christian profession, 
and a governing body to preside over it, so it is reason- 
able to suppose that, in some way or other, mediately 
or immediately, by the previous dispensations of His 
providence as the Eternal "Word, or by positive enact- 
ments, He would make it clear according to what 
outward form of polity Christian societies are to be 
constituted. To the consideration of this point we 
now proceed. 

The decisions of the Council of Trent upon this 
subject are such as might be expected from the 
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general view whicli Romanism takes of tke Church. 
As the Sacraments are transformed into legal or- 
dinances, so the polity of the Church assumes the 
same general character. Taking that polity in the 
form which it is found to have assumed in the 
third or fourth centuries, the Council boldly traces 
it up, in all its constituent parts, — bishops, priests, 
deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, and 
ostiarii, — to the very beginning of Christianity ; 
while to certain portions of it — as the three chief 
grades of the ministry, and the primacy of the Bishop 
of Rome — a divine origin is ascribed.* 

Amongst ourselves, the advocates of the Church 
system, hesitating as they still do to ascribe a divine 
authority to its proper historical basis, — viz. exti’a- 
scriptural tradition, — are somewhat embarrassed in 
the management of the proof of their theory from 
Scripture alone. Equally with the Council of Trent, 
they affirm of the Cyprianic or episcopal form of 
polity, that it is of divine institution, and a law made 
permanently binding upon the Church ; and that this 
form is as indissolubly connected with the inner life 
of the Church as, in our present state of being, the 
body is with the soul.'j' When, howevei’, the scrip- 
tural proof for this doctrine comes to be adduced, it 
is found to be extremely meagre. That the Apostles 
appointed deacons and presbyters, is certain ; that the 

* Ab ipso ecclesice initio sequentium ordinum nomina, atqne 
uniuscujusque propria ministeria, subdiaconi scilicet, acolyti, 
exorcistae, lectori s, et ostiarii, in usu fuisse cognoscuntur,” Sess. 23* 
c, 2. ‘‘ Si quis dixerit in ecclesia catholicS, non esse hierarcliicani 

diving ordinatione institutam, quas constat ex episcopis, presbyteris, 
et ministris : anathema sit.” Id. Con. f3. 

•j* Manning, Unity of the Church, p. 281. 
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episcopate is of apostolic origin, is in the highest 
degree probable : but is every appointment which 
the Apostles can be proved to have made to be 
deemed, at once, of divine authority, and absolutely 
immutable ? This obvious, but important, question 
lies at the very threshold of the controversy; 
yet it is commonly passed over in silence by the 
parties alluded to, who, when they have offered sa- 
tisfactory evidence that the episcopal polity is, in 
the main, of apostolic origin, seem to conceive that 
nothing more is necessary to prove it to be a divine 
ordinance. But of this more hereafter. The ques- 
tion now before us is, did Christ himself — the Law- 
giver, as He is called, of the Hew Covenant — deliver 
this form of ecclesiastical polity as that by Avhich 
His church was to be distinguished from other re- 
ligious societies ? Difficult of proof as this may ap- 
pear, it is in the last resort affirmed ; and the Avay in 
which it is made out is as follows : Christ ordained 
the twelve (or eleven) Apostles to be governors and 
tt'achers of His Church : in their Apostolic commis- 
sion were comprised three distinct subordinate ones, — 
the commissions of bishop, presbyter, and deacon ; 
so that, in fact, though these offices ai’e not found to 
have been formally instituted by Christ Himself, or 
even to have been formally in being, until the Church 
had existed for some time in the world, yet they were 
present, implicitly, from the first ; each of the Apostles 
having in himself the polity of the Church, in all its 
plenitude, and the apostolic college by degrees shed- 
ding the three orders, hitherto enveloped in their own 
persons, as need required ; first the Diaconate, then 
the Presbyterate, and lastly the Episcopate. 

Several difficulties here pi'esent themselves to the 
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mind. In what passage of Scripture is Christ re- 
corded to have delivered to the Apostles three distinct 
commissions, with different powers attached to each ? 
It will hardly be contended that the sending forth of 
the twelve, recorded in Matthew xii., was a formal 
commission to exercise the office of a presbyter ; and 
even if it is to be so regarded, the divine institution 
of the diaconate remains without proof, no trace 
whatever of its appointment being found in our 
Lord’s communications wnth His Apostles. Other 
commissions, besides the apostolic one itself, are 
nowhere mentioned as having been conferred by 
Christ upon the Apostles. That commission indeed 
was ample enough: the. ^Lpostles were to go forth 
as witnesses of Christ’s resurrection, and inspired 
ministers of the Spirit ; they had authority to remit 
and retain sins, and a special gift of the Holy 
Ghost to enable them to discharge that solemn func- 
tion ; they were empowered to found Christian socie- 
ties throughout the world, making believers members 
of such societies by baptism ; and a commission to 
found a society necessarily implies authority to 
organise it, to appoint its officers, and to deliver the 
regulations by which it is to be governed. All this 
belonged to the apostolic office, which therefore com- 
prised in itself powers much more extensive than 
those which were afterwards distributed between 
bishops, priests, and deacons. But we search in vain 
for the formal union of the three orders in the persons 
of the Apostles. And, be it observed, the theory 
requires such a formal devolution of the orders ; for 
no one can transmit to another an office with wLich 
he has not been himself formally invested : he may 
create for the first time a new office, or he may em- 
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power others to do certain acts, — as, for instance, to 
preach, or to ordain, — which he has heretofore reserved 
to himself ; but to make over an office to another re- 
quires that the person making it over have been him- 
self, by competent authority, formally invested with 
it, and empowered by the same authority to transmit 
it. If we are to believe that the Apostles evolved 
out of themselves, or out of their own commission, 
the three offices in question, proof must be given of 
their having themselves been formally invested with 
the offices. But of this no sufficient proof is offered. 
That the twelve were appointed to be Apostles of 
Ciirist, is declared in Scripture ; but when and where 
they were ordained bishops, priests, and deacons, 
nowhere appears. 

Moreover, this implicit enfolding of the polity of 
the Church in the single apostolic office is at vari- 
ance with the precedent furnished by the elder dis- 
pensation, to which, however, we are directed as the 
pattern of the Christian episcopate : the high priest, 
pi'iest, and Levites corresponding, it is said, with the 
bishops, priests, and deacons. Neither in Moses, the 
law-giver of the old covenant, nor in Aaron, the first 
high priest, was the Mosaic polity embodied, or its 
offices concentrated, to be shed off in succession, as 
need should seem to require : the whole of that 
polity was delivered by God to Moses in the form 
in which it was to remain, the subordinate offices 
being as distinctly defined, and appropriated to certain 
persons, as the high priesthood itself was. It was 
not left to Moses, or to Aaron, to institute, when they 
should think fit, first the office of the inferior priest- 
hood, and then that of the Levites : the draught of 
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the ecclesiastical constitution proceeded in every part 
alike, directly from God, and the office of the Levites, 
and that of the high priest, stood on the same foot- 
ing of divine institution. This discrepancy between 
the two cases would, no doubt, be of little argument- 
ative value, were there sufficient evidence that Christ 
did really unite in the Apostles the threefold ministrj’- 
of the Church, with directions to separate from them- 
selves each in turn as it was called for: in the 
absence of such evidence, however, it adds to the 
inherent improbability under which the supposition 
labours. 

But, not to dwell longer upon a theory which is 
more fanciful than solid, we may observe that not 
only is there no scriptural proof of the concentration 
of the three offices in the apostolate, but there was 
no need for any such formal delivery by Christ of 
a scheme of Church government : the theory is super- 
fluous, as well as unsupported. It betrays, in fact, 
a misapprehension of the true historical basis upon 
which the polity of the Church was, under apostolic 
sanction, erected ; at least in those earlier stages of 
it with which alone we are now concerned. That 
basis was the Jewish synagogue. The connexion 
between the Church and the Synagogue is a point 
of such importance, that some remai’ks upon the 
origin and nature of the latter institution will not be 
here out of place. 

The synagogue was an extra-legal institution. Its 
origin is to be assigned to a comparatively late period 
of Jewish history ; no trace of it being discoverable 
until after the Babylonish captivity. That Moses 
enjoined the priests and elders of Israel to read the 
law in the hearing of the people every seventh year 
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at the feast of tabernacles * ; that it was the office of 
the priests and Levites to declare the meaning of the 
law to those who, in doubtful cases, consulted themf; 
that the Levites, scattered throughout Judea, wei*e 
the ordinary teachers of the people, where religious 
teaching was in request; — thus much is either de- 
clared, or implied, in the books of the Old Testament : 
but Vitringa has shown, in his learned work upon 
the Synagogue, that the data thus furnished are 
insufficient to warrant the conclusion, that places 
of public worship, other than the temple, existed 
previously to the seventy years’ captivity. J The 
disordered state of the Jewish commonwealth, 
under the judges, and many of the kings ; the fre- 
quent lapses of the people into idolatiy ; the desu- 
etude into which the reading of the Scriptures had 
fallen, — as evinced by the surprise of Hilkiah, the 
high priest, at finding in the temple the book of the 
law, and the consternation of Josiah at hearing its 
contents, from which we may gather the extreme 
ignorance of the mass of the people, — are incon- 
sistent with the supposition that, at that time, the 
custom of assembling to hear the law read and ex- 
pounded prevailed. To a period, therefore, subse- 
quent to the captivity, we must assign the first 
establishment of synagogues, strictly so called. And 
the captivity itself sufficiently accounts for their rise. 
Deprived of the temple services, the pious Jew, “by 
the waters of Babylon,” endeavoured to supply their 
place by such public exercises of religion as yet 
remained within his reach. These were, necessarily, 
of a character different from the temple worship, 

* Deut. xxxi. 10, 11. t vii. 8, 9. 

} De Synag. Vet. lib. i. p. 2. 
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and consisted in social prayer and praise, and, when 
opportunity offered, hearing from the mouth of a 
prophet the Word of God. Thus more than once it 
is mentioned in the pi'ophecies of Ezekiel that the 
spirit of God fell upon the prophet as “ the elders of 
Judah sat before him doubtless for the purpose of 
receiving religious instruction at his mouth.* And 
that this had become a common practice, not only 
with the elders of the captivity, but with the people 
at large, may be gathered from the reproof addressed 
to them by God through the same prophet : — “ They 
come unto thee as the people cometh, and they sit 
before thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
but they will not do them.”f Restored to their own 
country, the Jews continued the custom of these 
weekly assemblies, the homiletic services of which 
would be the more valued when the gift of prophecy 
was finally withdrawn. Indeed, the religious assembly 
convoked by Nehemiah to celebrate the rebuilding 
of the wall of Jerusalem, presents an exact counter- 
part of what afterwards became the stated worship of 
the synagogue. The congregation being assembled, 
Ezra the scribe ascended a pulpit of wood, which had 
been erected for the purpose, and taking the book of 
the law, read portions thereof in the hearing of the 
people. Inasmuch, however, as many of the latter 
had lost their familiarity with the ancient Hebrew 
language, certain Levites stood beside Ezra, and gave 
the sense of the passages as they were read. The 
people, finally, when Ezra blessed the Lord, re- 
sponded with their Amen, and, bowing their heads, 
worshipped. J The elements of the synagogical 

* Ezek. xiv. 1. i XX. 1. Ibid. c. xxxiii. 31. 

J Nehem. viii. 
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■worship are here all present; but "we do not find 
that any building was set apart for the celebration 
of the religious ceremony. It is to the extra-Pales- 
tine Jews, who began to multiply after the captivity, 
and who could not resort to the temple for religious 
purposes, that we are probably to assign the first 
erection of buildings for the celebration of the weekly 
sabbath assemblies. The precedent thus set appears 
to have been speedily followed by the Jews of 
Palestine : synagogues multiplied throughout Judea ; 
and, in Jerusalem alone, in our Lord’s time, there 
existed, as historians tell us, 480 of these structures.* 
From what has been already said, the nature of 
the synagogical worship may be collected. The in- 
stitution was an extra-legal one ; that is, it had no 
necessary connexion with the temple, or the Levitical 
worship. Its services, instead of being sacrificial 
and typical, were homiletic and verbal, A priest, 
as such, had in the synagogue no function to dis- 
charge. He was not indeed excluded from its offices; 
but no preference was shown him, except in one 
point: — he was ordinarily called upon to pronounce 
the solemn benediction which formed part of the 
religious services. If, however, it happened that no 
priest was at the time present, one of the ordinary 
officers of the synagogue (the mas or legatus 
eedesia?) might perform this act.f With respect to 
the persons who might teach and expound, the 
greatest liberty prevailed. While this office properly 
pertained to the Archisynagogi, or rulei’s of the 
synagogue, and could not be exercised without their 
l)ermission, it was commonly delegated by them to 

* See "Vitringa, de Synag. Vet. lib, i. p. 2. o. 12. 

I Vitriugii, lib. iii. p. 2. c. 20. 
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any properly qualified member of the assembly who 
might intimate his wish to discharge it.* Hence it 
excited no surprise when our Lord, in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, “stood up for to read;”f the sacred 
volume was delivered to Him as a matter of course, 
though he had no official connexion with that par- 
ticular synagogue. In like manner, when Paul and 
Barnabas entered the synagogue at Pisidia, and took 
their seats upon the doctors’ bench, the rulers of the 
synagogue sent to them, who, in all probability, 
were perfect strangers, a permissive message, — “if 
they had any word of exhortation for the people,” to 
“ say on.” J 

The foiun of government which prevailed in the 
synagogue was not everywhere the same. In the 
more populous cities it was conducted on the Presby- 
terian model ; a college or senate of persons, skilled in 
the law, being invested with the chief authoi’ity; 
while in the smaller villages, where there were not 
learned men in sufficient number to form such a 
senate, the synagogue was placed under the presi- 
dency of a single doctor of the law, who bore the 
title of an, or teacher. § Hence may be reconciled the 
varying statements of Scripture, which sometimes 
speaks of the “ rulers ” and sometimes of “ the ruler” 
of the synagogue: ”11 in the one case, alluding ap- 
parently to a corpoi'ate governing body ; in the other, 
to an individual holding the same office. The 
former, however, was the ordinary and regular form 
of government proper to the synagogue ; as, indeed, 
there is only one passage of Scripture (Luke, xiii. 14.) 

* Vitringa, lib. iii. p. 1. c. 7. t iv. 16. 

X Acts, xiii. 14, 15. § Vitriiiga, lib. ii. c. 9. 

II Acts, xiii. 14, ; Luke, xiii. 14, 
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wlucli appears to imply that there existed any other. 
The members of the presiding senate were sometimes 
called "Ap^ta-wdyeoyot, rulers of the synagogue ; 
but their proper Jewish appellation was Dupt, or 
elders : in the New Testament, these appellations are 
applied to them indiscriminately. To teach and to 
rule were the two chief duties of their ofl&ce ; the 
term ruling comprising the regulation of all matters 
connected with the public worship of the synagogue, 
the care of the poor, and the administration of disci- 
pline. The mode of exercising discipline was either 
by excommunication or by scourging : to both which 
practices the writers of the New Testament make 
frequent allusions. 

Besides its governing college of elders, the syna- 
gogue had its inferior officers, known by the names 
of Chazzan and Scheliach Tsibbor.* In the ancient 
synagogue, the office of the latter seems to have been 
one of dignity ; for he acted as the spokesman or re- 
presentative of the congregation in reciting the ap- 
pointed forms of prayer. The functionary first 
named corresponded with the apparitors of modem 
churches, and his duties were pretty much what 
theirs are. Of this order of officers was the 
or minister, to whom our Lord, after He had closed 
the book from which He had been reading, returned 
it to be deposited in its place, f 

Such is a brief sketch of the origin and constitution 
of the Jewish synagogue ; an institution which, under 
the providence of God, had, in the lapse of ages, 
gradually established itself wherever there were 
Jews, and the design of which evidently was, that it 


* Vitringa, lib. iii. p. 2. c. 1. 


•f Luke, iv. 20, 
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should form the groundwork of the polity of the 
Christian church, and present an existing historical 
fact with which Christianity might connect itself. 
The worship of the synagogue formed the point of 
transition between the symbolical services of the 
temple and the verbal services of the new economy ; 
and, by habituating the Jewish mind to the offerings 
of prayer and praise instead of the bloody sacrifices 
of the law, and to the ministry of the Word instead 
of the ministry of types, it smoothed the way for the 
Gospel dispensation. In our Lord’s time, the Le- 
vitical worship was of course still maintained, and 
the temple frequented ; but it is evident, from the 
inspired record, that that worship had become, to 
some extent, supplanted in public estimation by the 
younger institution, and that the active, living, force 
of Jewish religionism centered in the synagogue. A 
change which, like the other modifications of senti- 
ment traceable in the history of the chosen people, 
must be regarded as having been brought about with 
a special refei’ence to the approaching advent of 
Christ. 

That the Church did really derive its polity from 
the synagogue is a fact upon the proof of which, in 
the present state of theological learning, it is needless 
to expend many words. As far as the present ar- 
gument is concerned, it is a matter of indifference 
whether we suppose the temple or the synagogue to 
have been the model after which Christian societies 
were organised ; for in either case, it was an already 
existing form of polity upon which Christianity en- 
grafted itself, and adapted to its own uses. The 
Eomish theologians, as might be expected, adopt the 
former hypothesis, which is also maintained by some of 
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our own divines, — e.g. Usher*; but their arguments 
have been met, and the question conclusively settled, 
by Vitringa, in his learned work De Synagoga vetere.f 
Independently of the overwhelming amount of direct 
evidence which proves that the synagogue, not the 
temple, constituted the pattern which the Apostles 
jjroposed to themselves, the simple facts that the 
founders of the first Christian societies were Jews, 
and that the first Christian society came into exist- 
ence in Jerusalem, seem of themselves decisive of the 
question. For, as long as the temple stood, and 
especially in the very locality which it occupied, it 
never could have entered the mind of a Jew to 
establish a religious society, the polity of which 
should be framed after that of the Levitical worship : 
such a proceeding would have appeared to him a 
profane parody on the divine appointments. We 
have seen what care the Jews took in framing the 
worship of the synagogue, to distinguish it from that 
of the temple, both by the titles and by the functions 
which they assigned to the officers of the former 
institution. The same feeling must be supposed to 
have actuated the Apostles ; that is, it must be sup- 
posed that they would shrink from making the polity 
of the church a transcript of that of the temple, unless 
they had received an express command from Chiist 
so to do. But of such command, no proof has ever 
been offered ; so far from it, our Lord Himself con- 
templated, prospectively. His church as assuming the 
synagogical form, both when He promised that where 
two or three should be gathered together in His 
name, He would be in the midst, and still more dis- 

* In liis work, De Episcop. et Metrop. Origine. 

t De Synng. Vet. Prolegom. cc. 5 & 6. 
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tinctly, when He gave authority to every society of 
His followers to bind and loose, and to excom- 
municate the disobedient. 

Various additional arguments might be made to 
converge upon this point. Thus the names which 
Christian ministers bear in the New Testament — 
presbyter or episcopus, and deacon — are all derived 
from the synagogue ; while never once are they 
designated by the term 'hpsbg or Priest, the proper 
title of those who officiated in the temple. The very 
term itself, synagogue, is, in one passage of the New 
Testament*, applied to a Christian assembly, though 
it is true that afterwards it was purposely avoided, 
and the word which corresponds to the 

Hebrew ^np, substituted for it, in order to distinguish 
the church from the synagogue. 

St. Paul, in chap. xiv. of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, presents us with a graphic picture of 
the mode in which Christians, in the first age of the 
Church, celebrated public worship. The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper constituted the visible symbol 
of their profession, and the pledge of their union 
with Christ and with each other ; but the governing 
function in the assembly was the ministry of the 
Word, whether it assumed the extraordinaiy forms 
of “ tongues,” or a “ revelation,” or “ proiffiecy,” or 
“ the interpretation of tongues,” or consisted of the 
stated instructions of regular pastors and teachers. 
Among the various spiritual gifts then common in 
the Church, the chief place was to bo assigned to 
prophecy; for “he that prophesieth spcaketh unto 
men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 


* Jas. ii, 2. 
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Of any typical or sacrificial element, St. Paul makes 
no mention : the whole service, with the exception 
of the Lord’s Supper, was manifestly homiletic or 
verbal. That the gifts mentioned in the chapter 
were, for the most part, extraordinary, and in process 
of time were to cease, makes no difference as regards 
the argument ; for it is the essential character of 
Christian worship, not the particular vehicle of its 
expression, that is the point now under consideration. 

In the sixth chapter of the same Epistle, St. Paul 
blames the Corinthians for not referring their dis- 
putes to the decision of the church or congregation 
with which they were connected ; and, instead thereof, 
going to law with each other befoi'e heathen magis- 
trates. To understand the passage, we have only to 
bear in mind that among the Jews, the judicial con- 
sistories, appointed for the determination of smaller 
causes in each locality, were composed of the same 
persons who constituted the senate of the synagogue ; 
it being impossible, as Vitringa has remarked, under 
the Jewish polity, to make a distinction between 
the Church and the State, since the Jewish civil 
rulers were at the same time the ecclesiastical.* The 
circumstances under which the first Christians were 
placed in reference to the heathen courts of justice, 
made it desirable that their civil differences should 
be settled among themselves ; and the custom of the 
Jewish synagogue supplied a precedent in point. 
The chief qualification necessary to the Hebrew 
judges being an accurate knowledge of the law, they 
received the generic title of D’Dsn, or wise men, 
answering to the Greek (ro<po} or <ro<pl<rTai ; f and their 

* De Syuag. Vet. lib. ii. c. 9. f See Vitringa, lib. ii. c. 10, 
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office, like all the others connected with the synagogue, 
had no necessary connexion with the priesthood. 
“ Is it so,” asks St. Paul, “ that there is not a wise 
man among you ? No, not one that shall be able to 
judge between his brethren.” * In this epistle, too, 
St. Paul both recognizes the right of every Christian 
society to excommunicate obstinate offenders, and 
blames the Corinthians for not having exercised this 
power in the case of the incestuous member of their 
Church. But, as has been remarked, excommunica- 
tion belonged to the synagogue, not to the temple. 

In setting apart the ministers of a Chidstiau Church 
to their offices, the Apostles, we know, practised the 
rite of imposition of hands. Now this ceremony was 
not derived from the temple, for the priests were 
consecrated in a different manner — viz. by being 
anointed with the holy oil, and arrayed in the holy 
garments. It was from the synagogue that the 
imposition of hands passed into the Church. The 
rite was a common one among the Jews, being used 
by them on a variety of occasions ; but, in our Lord’s 
time, it had become more particularly appropriated 
to the synagogue and the academics, the chief doctors 
of which were in the custom of laying hands upon 
such of their scholars as had given proof of their 
proficiency in learning; who, after this ceremony, 
were regarded as invested with public authority to 
teach. t It was customary^, also, when any of these 
licensed teachers, from among whom the members 
of the great council at Jerusalem, and of the smaller 
consistories scattered throughout Judma., were chosen, 

* 1 Cor, vi, 5. 

f On the Jewish Dn** nD'»DD, or imposition of hands, Vi- 
tringBj De Syn. lib. iii. p, 1. c. 15, 
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affirmatively, and upon this very fact it is that the 
Protestant builds his argument. For thus, in the 
matter of Church polity, as in the Sacraments, Christ 
is found adapting to the purposes of His Church a 
well-known, and existing, institution. Christianity is 
seen content to throw herself, as regards her visible 
existence in the world, into old and familiar forms. 
Had it been our Lord’s purpose to establish, in the 
first instance, a visible system, distinct from the exist- 
ing one, He would, instead of sanctioning an adapta- 
tion of the synagogue to the church, have delivered 
to His Apostles a new framework of polity, with 
directions to them to plant it, as the first step to- 
wards evangelising the nations, wherever opportunity 
offered. On this supposition, the Apostles would 
have traversed the world, carrying with them the 
prescribed draught of ecclesiastical polity : they would 
have set it up, wherever they obtained a footing, at 
once in all its completeness ; and then they would have 
incorporated men in it, in the mass, with the view of 
ultimately making them Christians: in short, the in- 
stitution would have preceded the persons who were 
to compose it. So indeed the Apostles are made to 
act. The infant Church of Christ, we arc told, ap- 
peared, primarily, as “ a visible organised system,” — 
“ a newly developed system, which at that time began 
to take the place of God’s previous economies, and to 
overspread Judea and the countries round about.”* 
But no assertion can be more incorrect. The newness 
lay not in the exterior framework, but in the unseen 
presence of the Saviour: what transformed the 
Jewish synagogue into a Christian congregation was, 


* Manning, Unity, &c. p. 77. 
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not an outward change of polity or ritual (with the 
exception of the two Sacraments), but the fact, that 
where two or three were gathered together in Christ’s 
name He was in the midst. The old forms were, as 
far as was possible, retained : it was the spirit within 
that was new. Instead of carrying about with them 
a new model of polity, the Apostles found, not only 
in Judsea, but in every principal city of the empire, 
providentially at hand the appointed pattern after 
which Christian societies were to be organised; for 
wherever there were Jews, and there were Jews every 
where, there was a synagogue. 

It needs but a careful perusal of Scripture to per- 
ceive how erroneous is the view above alluded to. 
Far from attracting the attention of the Jewish 
people by the singularity of the visible system of the 
Church, the Apostles and their followers were looked 
upon simply as a new Jewish sect, to be classed with 
those which had sprung up in great numbers in the 
latter period of the Hebrew commonwealth. As such 
they evidently are regarded in the address of Gamaliel 
to the chief priests.* The sect of the Nazarenes was 
their distinctive appellation.f These Jewish sects 
had their peculiar opinions and practices ; but they 
never considered themselves, nor were they considered 
by their Jewish brethren, as separatists from the in- 
stitutions of Moses. In this light it was that the 
first Christian Church presented itself. Just as the 
services of the synagogue did not at all interfere with 
those of the temple, so we find the Apostles still fre- 
quenting the latter, and at the regular hours ap- 
pointed for prayer ; even of the whole body of believers 

t Acts, xxiv. 5. 


* Acts, V. 34. et seq. 
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it is recorded that they continued “ with one accord 
in the temple.”* Their peculiar association as be- 
lievers in Christ by no means, in their own estima- 
tion, or in that of the people, dissolved their con- 
nexion with the Jewish law. Had it been otherwise, 
they never would have enjoyed, as we are told they 
did enjoy, “favour with all the peojple.” f Perhaps 
there is no point more deserving of attention, as illus- 
trative of the nature of Christianity, than that of 
which we are now speaking, viz. the absence of any 
attempt on the part of the Apostles to assume a 
hostile or separatist attitude in reference to the 
divinely appointed Jewish ordinances. According 
to the testimony of St. James, and the ciders of 
Jerusalem, the believing Jews of that place were 
“all zealous of the law;” and they mention the 
fact without any accompan3dng mark of disappro- 
bation. J St. James’s own practice in this respect 
may be gathered from his manner of life as described 
by Eusebius, or rather Hegesippus, and from the 
high estimation in which he was held by not only 
the beheving, but the unbelieving, Jews.§ Even 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who contended so 
earnestly against the false teachers who would have 
made the observance of the ceremonial law in the 
case of Christians a necessary condition of justifica- 
tion, thought it not inconsistent with his professed 

* Acts, iii. 1, 2. 46. f Acts, ii. 47. f Acts, xxl. 20. 

§ OJvov Kal oUepa oin tmev, oiice Sfiipvxoy e^aysv’ 't,vpoi' tin 
Ttiv KetjtaXrlv airov ovk avi(3)i, sXaiov ovk aKsiiparo, koI jiaXavtltp ouk 
t’XPhoa'fO' TOVTy p,6vy i^ijv eig ra &yia daiiraf ovSi yap ipeouv Ltjiupn, 
aXKa aiv^dvae' koX fioi’oc iMipXki'o nc roi' J'aov rjhplctKiTt') rs KiifUt'ue 
kiA ro(c yovatri, kal alrovpevoe hwep tov \anv (itjiEinr, — Euscb. Ilist. 
1. ii. c. 23. 
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opinions to comply, as a matter of expediency, with 
the legal ordinances. He took upon himself “a 
vow : ” he “ hasted, if it were possible for him, to be 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost : ” he associ- 
ated himself at Jerusalem with cei’tain persons about 
to purify themselves in the temple as the law pre- 
scribed ; and this by the advice of St. James and the 
elders.* It was St. Paul’s constant practice, when he 
broke new ground in the course of his ministry, in- 
stead of setting up a new visible system, to betake 
himself, in the first instance, to the synagogue of the 
place, if it possessed one, and, exercising the right 
which belonged to him as a Jewish doctor of ex- 
pounding the Old Testament Scriptures, to dispute 
therein, “ persuading the. things of the kingdom of 
God,” as long as he was permitted to do so.f Even 
the believing Jews he was by no means anxious at 
once to detach from their old connexion, Avith the 
view of forming thorn into a distinct society. At 
Ephesus at least, it was not until “divers” (of the 
synagogue) “Avore hai’dened, and believed not, but 
spake evil of tliat Avay before the multitude,” that “ he 
departed from them, and separated the disciples, dis- 
puting daily in the school of one Tyrannus.” J 

In fact, let the case be supposed 'it is one that 
might easily huA'c occurred) of a Avhole synagogue, 
with its elders and ministers, having been, through 
the preaching of the Apostles, converted to the faith 
of Christ ; and Ave have at once a Christian church or 
congregation, such as that at Philippi, consisting of 
“ the saints ” in that place, “ AAuth the bishops,” or 

Acts, xviii. 18. ; xx. 16, ; xxi. 24. f Acts, xix. 8- 

$ Acts, xix. 9. 
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elders, “ and deacons,” With the single exception of 
the two sacraments, the external aspect of the society 
would remain the same as before ; the officers would 
bear the same names, and their duties would be the 
same ; the religious services would be the same in 
nature, being, in each case, not sacrificial, but homi- 
letic. Wherein, then, would be the essential diifcr- 
ence between the present and the former state of the 
society ? It is not denied that the sacraments would 
serve to mark the change ; but surely the real point 
of distinction would be, as has been already remarked, 
that Christ, who before was absent, is now present in 
the assembly of His worshippers. 

If it be important for the determining of the ques- 
tion at issue to observe that the general form of 
polity which Christian societies were to assume had 
been provided long before the Saviour came into the 
world, not less worthy of attention is the fact that 
that organisation was a matter of gradual development, 
and advanced by successive steps. Were the Romish 
view the true one, the Church ought to have exhi- 
bited itself from the very beginning, in the complete 
panoply of a graduated hierarchy, with the supreme 
pontiif at its head ; or, at least, with the episcopal 
polity fully developed. It has been observed, that 
nothing is more incompatible with the nature and 
object of a legal institution, thati that its polity 
should be left to grow up, and enlarge itself, as need 
might require. It is most certain, however, that 
thus it was that the polity of the Church grew into 
form. Setting aside the fanciful hypothesis of the 
three grades of the Christian ministry being en- 
veloped in the Apostolate, the Church appears, in 
the first moment of its existence, without any visible 
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organisation properly so called. It was a company 
of men “filled with the Holy Ghost,” associating 
together for the purposes of common prayer and 
“ the breaking of bread,” and cleaving to the teaching 
of the Apostles. That the Apostles appear as the 
teachers and governors of the infant society is easily 
accounted for, without the supposition of their em- 
bodying in themselves any formal system of Church 
polity. Even previously to the descent of the Spirit, 
the Apostles, as the chosen attendants upon Christ, 
and witnesses of His resurrection, are found assuming 
the chief place in the body of expectant believers; 
nothing was more natural than that they should do 
so. If to the privileges just mentioned we add the 
various commissions given them by Christ, by which 
they were invested generally with supreme authority 
in the Church, we have all that is necessary to ac- 
count for the position of presidency which they as- 
sumed when, by the outpouring of the Spirit, the 
Church was formally constituted, J5y the miracles 
which they wrought, and especially by the exorcise 
of the power conveyed to them % Christ, of pro- 
nouncing sins remitted or retained (as in the case of 
Ananias), they proved their divine commission : what 
more natural than that it should be acknowledged ? 
For a time, then, the Church existed without a formal 
polity, under the presidency of its natural leaders, 
the Apostles, no intermediate grades of ministry 
being as yet visible. In this state it remained until 
an alteration of circumstances gave rise to the first 
real step in the permanent organisation of Christian 
societies. “ When the number of the disciples were 
multiplied,” a dispute ai’ose between the Grecians and 
the Hebrews concerning the daily ministration of 
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tlie alms of the Church.* Perceiving that the time 
•was come for enlarging the simple polity which had 
hitherto sufficed, the Apostles acted in this emer- 
gency (doubtless under a general guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, but still,) according to the dictates of 
human "wisdom : they introduced a subdivision of 
labour, assigning to a separate body of officers a part 
of those duties which they had hitherto discharged 
themselves. In creating this new order of ministers, 
they did not separate from their apostleship a minis- 
terial grade which had hitherto been enveloped in it : 
they found in the synagogue an office resembling that 
which had become necessary in the Church, and in 
the Church they instituted a corresponding one. 
"Whether the so-caUed first seven deacons dischai’gcd 
the same functions as the officers known by that 
name in after times, or not, is immaterial to the 
present question : it must at least be granted that in 
them we have, if not the diaconate proper, yet, the 
substratum of it. That the Apostles, in the ap- 
pointment of deacons, designedly followed the syna- 
gogical model, it is not necessary to maintain : they 
probably acted without any such special reference; 
but it is not the less certain that the idea of the 
office must have been suggested to them by the 
analogous one of the Jewish institution. 

* Acts, vi. 1. 

•f Vitring.a (De Syuag. Vet. lib. iii. p. 2. c. 5.) argues Unit the 
office of Stephen and his companions was altogether dilfcrent from 
that of the deacons mentioned in St. Paul’s Epistles ; but it should 
seem on insufficient grounds. — See Ncander, Geschichte di'.r I’llan- 
zung, &c. vol. i. p. 46 ; andUothe, Anfiingc, &c. p. 166. Vitringa 
was led to adopt this view, from finding that the seven persons 
mentioned in Acts vi. discliarged higher functions than tho.sfi of the 
Chazzan of the synagogue, which appeared to him to render the 
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To a similai* concurrence of natural causes we 
must refer the rise of the presbyterate, the first in- 
stitution of which, however, is not recorded. Por 
several years after the appointment of deacons, the 
Church at Jerusalem seems to have had no other 
ministers than deacons and apostles. Eeleased from 
the secular business which they had found incom- 
patible with the discharge of their higher functions, 
the Apostles acted both as the chief governors and 
the teachers of the society ; devoting themselves more 
particularly to the “ministry of the Word and to 
prayer.” * It is obvious that this state of things 
could not last. The growth of the mother church 
at Jerusalem, and the rapid formation of other 
Christian societies, fii’st in Judea, and then beyond 
its boundaries, rendered it more and more difficult 
for the Apostles to attach themselves, in person, to 
any one society. The remedy obviously was to ap- 
point, in each church or congregation, one or more 
officers to superintend its affairs, and act as its per- 
manent teachei'S ; who should, so far, supply to it the 
place of the Apostles. And here, as in the former 
instance, the synagogue supplied, in its college of 
governing ciders, the pattern of what was wanting. 
The Apostles, in establishing, as they did, a governing 

derivation of the Christian diaconate from the synagogue doubtful. 
Diit it is the characteristic tendency of his valuable work to strain 
the comparison between the polity of the church and that of the 
synagogue beyond what is allowable or necessary. That the 
synagogue furnished the general groundwork of the polity of the 
church is most true : more than this cannot with truth be athrmed. 
To suppose that the Apostles slavishly followed the synagogical 
pattern in every particular is Consistent neither with recorded 
facts, nor with the spirit of the Christian dispensation. 

^ Acts, vi. 4. 
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presbytery in every church, did not detach from 
themselves what had never been, as a formal oflSice, in 
themselves ; they instituted a new office, and yet an 
old one ; new to the Christian Church, but of antient 
standing in the synagogue. Thus it was that the 
polity of the Church grew up by degrees, and accord- 
ing to a natural law. The Apostles proceeded, in this 
matter, neither according to a divine prescription, 
nor as if the Church had no proper existence until 
its visible organisation was complete, but step by 
step, according as the exigencies of the Christian 
Society, as a society, called for new provisions. As 
long as the simpler usages sufficed, they were per- 
mitted to remain ; it was only when difficulties arose, 
or the extension of Christianity rendered additional 
organisation necessary, that the Apostles interfered 
to supply the defect. The Church was permitted to de- 
velope her polity from within outwards ; the want was 
always allowed to be felt before it was supplied. No 
fact is more certain, or more significant, than this. 
For the question immediately arises. Was the Church 
in existence on the day of Pentecost, or was it not ? 
K it was, as all parties admit, then its true being 
cannot lie in the visible polity with which it after- 
wards became clothed, whether we stop at the epis- 
copal system, or advance to the apex of the pyramid 

the Roman pontiff: for at the period of which we are 
speaking, even the first essays towards establishing 
that polity had not been made.* If it did not exist 

* That is, by any formal enactment. It is with this limitation 
that the above observations, and those which occur in a subsequent 
part of this work on the subject of episcopacy, must always be 
understood. For, in its rudiment, or informal state, the episcopate 
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implicitly in the Apostles (and that it did not has 
been already shown), it was not, for some time after 
the establishment of the Church, formally in existence 
at all ; so that if the Komish theory be correct, the 
primitive Church at Jerusalem resembled the spirit 
of a man separate from his body ; that is, it had no 
visible existence upon earth. Moreover, if cove- 
nanted grace be connected with, for example, the 
episcopal polity, how comes it that the Apostles did 
not at once establish that polity in every Christian 
society ? Was the Pentecostal Church destitute of a 
privilege which the Church in the times of Ignatius 
enjoyed ? Had the members of it no covenanted 
access to God, and its Sacraments no validity ? It is 
difficult to suppose that the Apostles were ill-instructed 
in the principles of Christianity, or neglectful of the 
trust committed to them ; but one or the other they 
must have been, if, for a length of time, they omitted 
taking the stops necessary to give the Church its 
being. But it is needless to say more. The difficulties 
arc innumerable which besot every attempt to re- 
concile the Catholic theory of the Church with the 
fact of the progressive development of its polity. 

“ lie that looks,” we are told, “ to find from the 
beginning of the Gospel an entire hierarchy, with its 
supplements and complements of order and office, 
must have a mind strangely unskilled in the analogies 

may be said to have been coeval, oi* nearly so, with the Church 
itself. If the position of the apostolic college collectively, in 
refijrcnce to the other orders of the Christian ministry, presents 
but a slender analogy to that of the episcopate proper, the place 
which St. James evidently occupied in the Church of Jerusalem 
appears to have been really that of a bishop or chief overseer. But 
tlic informal rudiment of an office is one thing ; the formal crea- 
tion of it another. 
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of God’s works. The notion that the Church was 
perfected in all its organic parts — uno Apostolorinn 
afflatu — by the first breath of St. Peter and the Apo- 
stles, has no foundation in the testimony either of 
inspired or uninspired history. On the contrary, not 
only the analogy of all God’s inanimate and animate 
works, but also of His earlier dispensations, would lead 
us beforehand to look for what, in Holy Scripture, 
we find.” * That the visible polity of the Church 
was not at once perfected is most true ; but wc must 
demur to the assertion that, the Church theory being 
supposed to be the true one, to expect things to have 
been otherwise indicates a mind unskilled in the 
analogies furnished by God’s eaidier dispensations. 
The Church theory affirms that a certain form of 
polity was delivered by Christ, either directly or 
through his Apostles, which is as essential to the 
Church as the body of a man is to a man ; in other 
words, is absolutely essential to it ; so essential, as 
that, apart from it, neither is there a covenanted way 
of access to God, nor can Christianity exert that 
renovating influence upon human nature which it 
was intended to exert. Now the only other instance 
which God’s dispensations supj)ly of a religious in- 
stitution based upon this principle is that of the 
Mosaic economy ; and in that instance we find that 
God did deliver the external framework of the polity 
“perfected in aU its organic parts,” and in detail, so 
that nothing was left to be supplied at a futm*o time. 
The reason of so material a deviation from this pre- 
cedent, in the case of the Christian Church, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Cyprianist to explain. 


* Manning, Unity of the Church, p. 1 19. 
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In the observation that Christianity came into the 
world as an idea, rather than an institution there is 
important truth, if for the word “ idea ” we substitute 
the presence of Christ by His spirit in the hearts of 
believers. Christianity did come into the world 
much more as a spiritual influence than as a visible 
institution. Christianity first appeared in the hun- 
dred and twenty, who, with the Apostles, were “ with 
one accord in one place ; ” and what was the Church 
in that first moment of its existence ? Not, primarily, 
an institution ; not a papal, or an episcopal, or a pres- 
byterian body ; not a visible system, standing out in 
strong contrast with the existing one ; but simply a 
company of men, “ all filled with the Holy Ghost.” f 
Of course, it could not alwavs remain in this state. 
If the Church was to have a visible existence in the 
world, in the form of Christian societies, such 
societies must have laws, and representatives, and 
officers; in one word, must be visibly organised. 
But the whole history of the first Church shows how 
naturally, and, so to speak, spontaneously, the work of 
organisation advanced. The Christian society fol- 
lowed the law of aU societies which have their essen- 
tial principle within. When it became necessary to 
put on an outward form, it threw itself out, by force 
of the spirit within, under apostolic guidance, into 
such a polity as was suitable to its nature. The 
invisible constitution of the Church by the spirit 
preceded the visible manifestations of its existence, 
and the visible development of its polity. Moehler 
treats it as an absurdity to affirm, with Luther, that 

* Newman’s Essay on Development, p, 116. 

f Acts, ii. 4. 
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tlie visible Church owes its existence to the invi.^Je, 
or, to speak more accurately, that the inner 
the Church precedes the visible exhibition of that 
life. “According to Luther, the Church is a con- 
gregation of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly 
preached : first, therefore, there must be saints, 
whose origin and appearance no one can account for : 
then they preach.” * Luther’s position is, however, 
as Nitzsch observes t, nothing Wt the strict truth. 
The Church of Christ was not properly in existence 
before the day of Pentecost: much less did she, 
before that era, go forth on her mission to evan- 
gelize the world. A body of believers indeed had 
been by Christ gathered out of the Jewish people to 
be the first recipients of the Pentecostal effusion ; but 
before that event, this body could not be called 
distinctively His Church. It is, then, nothing but 
the fact, that the invisible Church, or rather that 
which in the Church is invisible, preceded that which 
is visible. The spiritual power which wrought so 
wonderful a change in the Apostles must first descend 
from heaven, and give to the Church its inner form, 
— its spiritual characteristic ! afterwards the Apostles 
preach, and organise. First, there are saints, or men 
in whom Christ is formed by an invisible operation 
of His Spirit, whose origin, however, is not un- 
known; then these saints proceed to execute their 
appointed mission. The argument of the opponent 
only recoils upon himself. 

* Symbolik, p. 426. 

t Protestant. Beantwort. &c., p. 23.3. 
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Section IV. 

ADDmONAl OBSEBTATIONS ON THE CHEISTIiN DISPENSATION. 

It appears, then (to state briefly the conclusion to 
which the foregoing Temarks on the Christian dis- 
pensation conduct us), that both the nature of the 
divinely appointed ordinances of the Gospel and the 
process by which the polity of the Church became 
fixed, are such as to exclude the supposition of 
Christianity being, primarily, a visible institution. 
Had Christ come as a lawgiver in the same sense in 
which Moses was, He would, if the analogy of the 
earlier dispensation is to be any guide to us, have 
instituted other ordinances than those which He did, 
and on a different principle. In whatever point of 
view we compare the two systems, the contrast strikes 
us. The principle of the Mosaic law was to prescribe, 
in the first instance, to the outward act, with the 
view of ultimately forming the inner sentiment. The 
principle of the Christian dispensation is, to pre-sup- 
pose the existence of the inner sentiment, and, upon 
that supposition, to erect the visible superstructure. 
Under the former, men were placed under an out- 
ward rule of discipline ; under the latter, the visible 
aspect of the system is the result of the natural, 
though not unguided, efforts of the inner life to 
clothe itself in its proper organic form. There, 
the performance of the prescribed act — the opus 
operatum — had a real, independent, value: here, the 
mere act is, in God’s sight, valueless ; it derives its 
worth from the living faith presumed to be present 
in those who perform it. That these are, severally, 
the characteristic features of the Mosaic and the 
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Christian systems appear clear from the facts con- 
nected with the delivery of each. 

Nor is the difference any other than that which 
we should have been led to expect from the contrast 
drawn by St. Paul between the two dispensations. 
The passage has been before- alluded to*, but it 
deserves a more attentive consideration. “Now I 
say that the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant, though he be Lord of all ; 
but is under tutors and governors until the time 
appointed of the Father. Even so we, when we were 
children, were in bondage under the elements of the 
world. But w'hen the fulness of time was come, God 
sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law.” f 
The former dispensation, it has been observed, was 
the childhood of revealed religion, and the whole 
system was framed with a reference to the low capa- 
city, intellectual and moral, of the pupil. In this 
condition, however, it cannot be supposed that reli- 
gion was to remain always. To advert to the 
analogy employed by St. Paul, even before full 
emancipation from the restraints of discipline takes 
place, the effects of a judicious system of education 
•will be perceptible ; and in proportion as the moral 
sense becomes stronger, and more enlightened, the 
instructions of the teacher will appeal more to reason, 
and general principles will take the place of specific 
prescriptions ; the growing intelligence of the pupil 
rendering this mode of treatment both necessary and 
possible. At length the process of education being 
supposed to be complete, the pupil is released from 


* P. 105. 


t Gal. iv. 1—6. 
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the discipline of tutors and governors, and emerges, 
not into a second childhood, but into the privileges 
and responsibilities of manhood. AVhat is the pecu- 
liarity of his present, as compared with his former, 
condition ? Not that he is now free to abandon the 
virtuous habits in which he has been trained, but 
that he is expected to do spontaneously what he 
formerly did from compulsion. The liberty which 
he enjoys, far from being license, consists in his no 
longer needing an outwardly coercive law to retain 
him in the path of duty, but in his having become 
a law to himself. With him virtuous habits are 
presumed to have become second nature. It is 
expected that an inwai’d perception of what is right 
and expedient, a moral intuition, will dictate to him 
what in each emergency, as it arises, is the path of 
duty. In the various circumstances of life which 
call for prudent action, the man, as contrasted with 
the child, is thrown upon his own resources ; and the 
successful conduct of affairs depends, in his case, not 
upon following a code of minute prescriptions, for 
none such, embracing every case, could be given, 
but upon the application, under the guidance of 
reason and conscience, of certain general principles 
to each particular case as it arises. Thus it is that 
virtuous manhood shapes its course through the 
shoals of life, and for the most part safely. Certain 
it is, that more than this general measure of guidance 
cannot be expected, and is not, in fact, vouchsafed. 

Christianity being, as St. Paul declares, the man- 
hood of revealed religion, the Christian has emerged 
from the bondage of the letter into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. Consequently a mode 
of dealing with him may be adopted which, under 
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the earlier dispensation, would have been unsafe. 
The scanty measure of religious knowledge and spi- 
ritual understanding which the Jew possessed ren- 
dered it unfit that any part of religion should be left 
to his discretion ; and, therefore, in his case, every- 
thing, even to the minutest details of the ritual, was 
prescribed bylaw. And just as children are expected 
to obey without understanding the reason of what is 
required of them, so the Jew, in the first stages at 
least of his course, went through the prescribed ordi- 
nances of the law with but an imperfect apprehension 
of their meaning : his worship of God was not to him 
a Xarps/a, a “ reasonable service,” though by 

us it is seen to have been so. Kedemption not 
having been actually eifected, nor the way into the 
holiest laid open, spiritual realities were veiled under 
type and figure. But now, that these blessings have 
been purchased and vouchsafed, and “ we all with 
open face ” behold, “as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord,” believers are released from subjection to car- 
nal ordinances, for they enjoy that real fellowship 
with God, through Chiist, which the Mosaic system 
was intended to symbolise, and represent. Of this 
maturer stage of spiritual growth, an enlightened 
understanding in matters of religion is the natural 
accompaniment ; and in the New Testament, Chris- 
tians are always supposed to possess spiritual dis- 
cernment, both as regards doctrine and practice. 
They are exhorted and reasoned with, as understand- 
ing in general what the will of the Lord is, though 
they may err in particular interpretations of it. 
Erroneous doctrines are refuted, and violations of 
order rectified, by an appeal to certain admitted 
general principles. “Brethren, be not children in 
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understanding: howbeit in malice be ye children, 
but in understanding be men ; ” “I speak as to wise 
men ; judge ye what I say : ” * this is the style of 
apostolic exhortation. Christians are supposed capa- 
ble of distinguishing between the substance and the 
accidents of religion, and of assigning to each its 
proper degree of importance. Let a comparison, in 
short, be instituted between the style adopted by 
St. Paul in rectifying the disorders of the Corinthian 
Church, and that which characterises the giving of 
the law, and the difference between the two dispensa- 
tions will beat once apparent: — the Jew is treated 
as a child, the Corinthian Christian as a man. 

With this view of Christianity, it was in perfect ac- 
cordance that the external manifestations of the inner 
life of the Church should be left comparatively free 
and unfettered ; comparatively so ; for no one denies 
that Christ prescribed ordinances, and, indirectly, 
provided a polity for His church. It was to be 
expected that the Christian system would contain no 
arbitrary or unreasonable appointments : nor does it. 
The two sacraments are reasonable ordinances : we 
understand the import and object of them. Instead 
of being imposed upon unrenewed human nature, 
they were the seals of Christ’s previous fellowship 
with His chosen Apostles, who, in this point of view, 
were the representatives of believers in every age. 
What gives them validity is, not administration by 
a priestly caste, or, according to a prescribed ritual ; 
— no such appointments are found in Scripture ; — 
but the living faith by which the worthy recipient has 
already apprehended Christ. In matters of polity, 


• 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Ibid. x. 15. 
T 3 
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what could not be safely entrusted to the spiritual 
imbecility of the Jew might well be left to the 
maturity of Christian understanding in the persons 
of the Apostles. Or if the supposition be not reason- 
able that, in so important a matter, the Apostles 
should be left altogether destitute of guidance, we 
should yet expect the directions given to be of that 
general kind which a sovereign furnishes to a person 
of presumed wisdom and experience about to under- 
take the administration of the affairs of some newly 
formed colony. In such a case a general draft of 
instructions would be delivered, but much would be 
left to the discretion of the governor. The facts of 
the case appear to prove that such, in the work of 
organising Christian societies, was the measure of 
assistance vouchsafed to the Apostles. In the syna- 
gogue they had a platform of polity providentially 
at hand, fitted, from its peculiar features, to become 
that of the Church : this polity the Apostles accord- 
ingly adopted, with such modifications as appeared to 
them necessary. But they have neither informed us 
that, in so doing, they acted according to an expi’ess 
command of Christ ; nor do they make their own 
appointments absolutely, and for ever, binding upon 
the Church : they enact no law at all upon the 
■subject. If any such law is attributed either to 
them, or their divine Master, it is not upon the 
authority of the New Testament Scriptures. 

The dispensation under which we are living is that 
of the Spirit ; but “ where the spirit of the Lord is, 
•there is liberty.”* That is to say, since in Chris- 
tianity revealed religion appears in its maturity, in 


* 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
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it also the artificial, arbitrary, service of God, which 
belongs to a lower stage of spiritual progress, has 
given place to a free, natural, and reasonable one. 
They that worship God now must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth ; in spirit as contrasted with the 
literal prescriptions, and in truth as opposed to the 
symbolism, of the ceremonial law. Christianity is, 
primarily, neither a dogma nor a ceremonial, but a 
life in Christ ; and wherever there is life, its invisible 
sphere of agency shapes and develops itself from 
within, and comes to perfection by a law of spon- 
taneous action, not by the external pressure of a 
superinduced form. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTOLIC EPISTLES^ IN RE- 
FERENCE TO THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH. 

The inquiry which has occupied us so long will be 
fitly brought to a close with some remarks upon the 
structure and statements of the Apostolic Epistles, 
in reference to the point before lis. These Epistles 
having been addressed to regularly constituted Chris- 
tian societies, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will throw light upon the question of the nature of 
the Church ; and, moi’eover, supply what is wanting 
in previous revelation to complete the doctrine of 
Scripture upon the subject. For it is the peculiar 
province of the Apostolic Epistles to set forth fully, 
and in their various bearings, the doctrines, of which 
the outlines, or heads, are furnished by Christ him- 
self in His discourses. The first point to be here 
considered is, what the language of the Epistles 
teaches us respecting the true idea of a Christian 
church : after which, some remarks will be made upon 
the statements of the inspired writers in reference to 
the mystical body of Christ, and its connexion with 
the aggregate of Christian societies, which constitute, 
collectively, the visible Church. 


Section I. -; 

THE ^OSTOLIC CONCBETION OF A CHEISTUN CHURCH. 

Webb the question put to a person of plain under- 
standing, unacquainted with the controversies which 
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have arisen on the subject ; What, according to the 
Apostolic Epistles, is a Christian Church, or how is it 
to be defined ? he would probably, without hesitation 
or di£S.culty, reply, that a Christian Church — as it 
appears, for example, in St. Paul’s Epistles — is a con- 
gregation or society of faithful men or believers, 
whose unseen faith in Christ is visibly manifested by 
their profession of certain fundamental doctrines, by 
the preaching of the Word, by the administration 
and reception of the two sacraments, and by the 
exercise of discipline. He would direct attention to 
the fact, that the ordinary greeting of St. Paul, at 
the beginning of each Epistle, is to the “ saints and 
faithful brethren ” constituting the Church of such 
a place, feUow-heirs with himself of eternal life ; and 
that throughout these compositions, the members of 
the Church are presumed to be in living union with 
Christ, reasonings and exhortations being addressed 
to them, the force of which cannot be supposed to be 
admitted, except by those who are led by the Spirit 
of God : in short, that the members of the Corinthian 
or the Ephesian Church are addressed as Christians ; 
and a Christian is one who is in saving union with 
Christ. 

In proportion to the apparent simplicity of the 
question, would be his surprise to hear it affirmed 
that he is mistaken, and that, in addressing a Chris- 
tian society as a congregation of Christians, St. Paul 
merely regards it as a society of men professing the 
same faith, and participating outwardly in the same 
Sacraments (it being immaterial to the idea whether 
they possess saving faith or not) ; a society invested 
with spiritual privileges, but not necessarily realising 
those privileges; and that, consequently, we must 
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lower the import of the terms “ saints ” and “ faithful 
in Christ Jesus,” to signify outwardly dedicated to 
God, and professing with the lips the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Such, in fact, is the interpretation very commonly 
put upon the Apostle’s language ; and since, if it be 
the true one, the Protestant definition of a Church — 
viz. that it is a society of true believers, where the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments 
are rightly administered — becomes untenable, it is of 
importance to inquire into this point a little moi’e 
particularly. 

That the mode of interpretation alluded to involves 
a deviation from the obvious meaning of the New 
Testament phraseology is not, indeed, sufficient rea- 
son for at once rejecting it ; but it does warrant us 
in requiring that the necessity for such deviation 
shall be clearly made out. And, in the present case, 
this requirement is the more reasonable, from the 
circumstance that the Apostles uniformly identify 
themselves, as regards their Christian standing and 
hopes, with those to whom they write. “ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in Christ*; ” 
“ that I may be comforted by the mutual faith both 
of you and mef”; — did St. Paul, when he thus 
wrote, regard himself as but nominally interested in 
the blessings of redemption ? Was his faith nothing 
more than a profession of Christian doctrine ? If he 
must have meant something more than this ; if his 
own faith and his own sanctity were living and real, 
the effect of the Holy Spirit’s operation ; then, inas- 


♦ Ephes. i. 3. 


•f Rom. i. 12. 
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mucli as lie makes no distinction, as regards this 
point, between himself and those whom he addresses, 
we must suppose that he looked upon them also as 
real saints and believers. The language of the 
inspired writers of the New Testament is the expres- 
sion of that Christian experience, or conscious par- 
ticipation in the blessings vouchsafed through Christ, 
which the Holy Ghost had shed abroad in their 
hearts : their idea, therefore, of a saint, or a believer, 
being derived from their own spiritual consciousness, 
must have been the highest of which the words will 
admit. But in the sense in which they supposed 
themselves to be Christians, do they, to all appear- 
ance, apply that title to those to whom they write. 

It will be urged, however, that there are convincing 
reasons why we cannot suppose St. Paul to have 
employed the terms alluded to, and others of similar 
import, in their highest signification : the principal 
.of those reasons being, first, that the various appel- 
lations applied to Christians in the New Testament 
— such as “ saint,” “ called,” “ elect,” “ the sons of 
God,” &c., — being manifestly derived from the elder 
economy, must be understood to bear the same sense 
which they did under the law ; but under the law, 
these expressions implied nothing more than the 
admission of the Jewish people, as a people, to the 
privileges of the Mosaic covenant, the nation being 
a nation of “ saints,” an “ elect ” nation, and possess- 
ing the privilege of adoption, whether the individuals 
of which it was composed were personally sanctified 
■or not : and, secondly, that every visible Church is, 
and must be, a mixed body, comprising both tares 
and wheat, or nominal and true believers, which it is 
impossible to sever from each other ; besides which. 
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it is to be observed that the same persons who, in 
the beginning of St. Paul’s epistles, are described as 
saints and believers, are, very frequently, in the 
course of those epistles, severely reprehended for, not 
only errors in doctrine but, gross inconsistencies in 
practice ; of which the first epistle to the Corinthians 
presents a striking example. 

The plausibility which attaches to the former of 
these positions, and the frequency with which it is 
urged in opposition to the teaching of evangelical 
Protestantism, render it necessary to bestow par- 
ticular attention upon it. To specify the productions 
of authors would be invidious; but there is no 
reader of modern English theology who will not be 
able to call to mind works (in other respects of great 
merit) in which the Law has been so made to ex- 
pound the Gospel that the meaning of the inspired 
writers, and especially of St. Paul, has been most 
successfully diluted into something very different 
from that which their language appears to convey. 

Briefly stated, the argument is as follows: — In 
the Old Testament the Jews, as a people, and irre- 
spectively of the moral state of individuals, are called 
the “chosen nation,” the “called” of God, the “sons 
of God” — (“ Israel is my son, my first-born”), and a 
holy people, or a people of saints. Now it is evident 
that none of these terms necessarily imply the presence 
of real — L e. personal — sanctity, for many, perhaps 
the majority, of those to whom they are applied were 
not, at any period of the Jewish history, truly pious : 
we read that even a whole generation was, for its 
personal demerits, deprived of the privilege of entering 
the Holy Land. Still, whatever the spiritual state 
of individuals in the sight of God might be, the 
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whole nation — the unsanctified equally with the 
sanctified portion of it — was said to he elect, to be 
consecrated to the service of God, and to enjoy the 
blessing of adoption. Now since the Apostles were 
Jews, and Christianity is the historical offspring of 
Judaism, we must suppose that the Apostles, in ap- 
plying to Christians the terms above mentioned, at- 
tached to them the same meaning which they bore 
under the Mosaic economy ; and that when they called 
the members of a visible Church elect, believers, 
saints, or sons of God, they merely meant that such 
persons, like the Jews of old, had been admitted to 
certain privileges (e. g. the opportunity of hearing 
the Word, of receiving the Sacraments, and the means 
of grace generally), which privileges, however, they 
might reject or despise (that is, they might never 
advance to saving union with Christ) without detri- 
ment to their title of saints and elect. In short, all 
the members of a visible Church, be their inward 
state what it may, are equally chosen, and equally 
saints ; for they are all chosen to the same privileges, 
and to all equally the means of grace are offered, by 
the due use of which they may become fitted for the 
inheritance of the saints. 

That the fact, as regards the Jews, was as it is 
stated to be is most certain. It was only in a 
national and external sense that they were termed 
the elect, or the called, of God. It was the nation, 
as such, that was termed holy ; it was Israel, not the 
individual Jew, of whom it was said that he was the 
son of God. But is not this very fact sufficient to 
throw a doubt upon the correctness of the reasoning 
by which the terms in question are made to mean 
the same, and nothing more, under the Gospel? For 
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if it be admitted that the Jewish nation, in its cor- 
porate aspect, was like all the other parts of the 
Mosaic economy, typical of what was to come, the 
inference appears to be that, while the same terms 
may be used under both dispensations, their meaning 
will be different, according as they are applied to the 
type or to the antitype. 

Here, in fact, is the real source of the error. 
While the typical character of the Mosaic institutions 
in general is recognised, it has not been sufficiently 
borne in mind that the Jewish nation itself, in its ex- 
ternal or political aspect, was a type, and nothing 
more, of the Christian Israel, — that is, as Protestants 
call it, the invisible Church, and Scripture the mystical 
body of Christ. In its peculiar relation to Jehovah, 
as its tutelary God, in its deliverance from Egypt, its 
wanderings in the wilderness, and its settlement in 
Canaan, the Hebrew nation was a figure, or symbol, 
of the true Church of Christ, precisely as the paschal 
lamb, or the sin-offering, was a figure of the one great 
sacrifice to be offered up upon the cross. This will be 
clearly perceived when it is recollected that what passed 
into Christianity, when the latter became a religion 
distinct from Judaism, was not the Jewish nation in 
its corporate capacity, but the pious part of it, those 
who, like Nathanael and Simeon, were waiting for 
the consolation of Israel. The nation, as such, re- 
jected Christ ; and for this sin, the national polity, 
if not existence, was broken up by the destruction of 
the temple. It is, therefore, not literally, but in its 
antitype, that the nation survives in Christianity, 
just as the paschal lamb appears, under the Gospel, 
not in its proper literal character, but in Him whom 
it prefigured, — the Lamb of God who taketh away 
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the sins of the world. It is a rule, which holds good 
universally, that whatever belonged to the Jewish 
people in its corporate capacity — as, for instance, the 
temple, the priesthood, the Levitical sacrifices, the 
solemn feasts — passed into Christianity, not in their 
actual literal form, but spiritually, or as the type 
becomes realised in the antitype, the shadow in the 
substance ; so that while the names may remain the 
same, the thing signified by them is altogether dif- 
ferent. Thus, for example, the word temple, as 
used by the inspired writers of the New Testament, 
signifies, not, as of old, a material building in which 
the presence of God was symbolically manifested, 
but, the Church, or body of those among whom 
Christ dwells by His Spirit, Christians being the 
living stones which compose the spiritual building*; 
so that, wherever Christ, according to His promise, 
is present in the midst of those assembled in His 
name, there is now the temple of God. In like 
manner, the words priesthood, sacrifice, sabbath, and 
other terms belonging to the Law, are retained under 
the Gospel ; but while thus retained they all undergo 
an essential modification of meaning, and denote the 
spiritual realities of which the literal objects signified 
by them were the type. We have only to extend 
this undoubted principle of interpretation to the 
Jewish people itself, in its national — that is, its legal 
— character, to perceive that the terms by which, in 
the Old Testament, its privileges are expressed, as- 
sume, when applied to Christians, a different meaning, 
or rather betoken the spiritual realities of which the 
former were but the types. 


^ Eplies. ii. 22. ; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
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The oversight, in short, which is committed in the 
whole of this reasoning from the Jewish economy to 
the Christian, is the forgetting that, while the Jew 
was a Jew by natural birth, no one is a Christian until 
he be born again.* Every descendant of Abraham 
after the flesh was, by the mere fact of his being a 
Jew by birth, entitled to the privileges, such as they 
were, of the Mosaic covenant; just as the subjects 
of this kingdom are, by virtue of their natural birth, 
entitled to the privileges of Englishmen. Those 
privileges were, as St. Paul tells us, the possession 
of “the oracles of God;” the “glory,” or visible 
symbol, of the presence of God in the temple; the 
“covenants” by which temporal blessings were pro- 
mised to the obedient ; “ the service,” or prescribed 
worship of God ; and the “ promises” of a Saviour to 
come.t These advantages belonged to the nation as 
such, and upon the enjoyment of them the Jew 
entered at once, by virtue of his natural birth; 
consequently, they were possessed equally by the 
unsanctified and the sanctified part of the nation. 
For not circumcision, but his birth, was that which 
entitled the Jew to the privileges of the Mosaic 
covenant ; a circumstance which has not always been 
attended to in the comparisons which have been 
drawn between baptism and circumcision. It was 
not as a circumcised person, but as a descendant of 
Abraham, that the Jew was one of the chosen 
people ; and, ‘therefore, the true analogy to Christian 
baptism appears to be not circumcision, between 
which and the Christian Sacrament the inspired 
writers never draw a parallel, but the birth of the 


* John, xii. 3, 


I Korn, ix. 4 
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Jew.’*' With a proselyte the case was different: not 
being a natural descendant of Abraham, his admission 

* It would be an interesting subject of inquiry to trace out the 
bistoi'y of tbe opinion that circumcision and Christian baptism 
are substantially identical. It is more than probable that as the 
circumcision of infants first suggested the baptizing of them, so in 
its turn the practice of infant baptism gxwe rise to the notion of 
baptism having succeeded to circumcision, and holding the same 
place under the Christian which the latter did under the Jewish 
economy. This is not the place for a full discussion of the subject : 
meanwhile it may be observed, that the opinion just mentioned 
finds no countenance in the Christian scriptures : in them baptism 
is never formally compared with circumcision. The only passage 
in which such a comparison might be thought to be contained — 
Col. ii. II, 12. — will not, on examination, be found to bear out the 
supposition. The “ circumcision of Christ,*’ of which it speaks, 
evidently means sanctification by the Holy Spirit, of which, 
since baptism is a sign and symbol, it may no doubt so far find an 
analogy in circumcision, which was also a symbol of the internal 
sanctity required of the Jew : but this is all that can be fairly 
inferred from the passage. It is remarkable that when St. Paul 
would cite a circumstance from the ancient dispensation as ana- 
logous to Christian baptism, he selects not circumcision, but the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea (see 1 Cor. x. 1.) ; 
a reference highly significant of the difference between the Jewish 
and the Christian dispensations. The whole nation was, once for 
all, baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” and the 
nation being supposed to have a permanent existence, as compared 
with the persons of whom it was composed, this national baptism 
was not to be again applied to individuals. Under the Gospel it is 
individuals, not nations, that are added to the Church, and there- 
fore Christian baptism implies, not merely an outward dedication 
to God, which is the only kind of sanctification of which a nation 
is capable, but, an inward work of the Spirit on the heart, or 
personal repentance and faith. It may be added that if baptism 
has really come in the place of circumcision, the baptism of 
infants cannot be said to be their first admission to the covenant 
of grace ; for, as is remarked above, the Jewish infant was entitled 
to the privileges of the Mosaic economy by his birth, — i. e. before 
circumcision : whence, by parity of reason, it should seem that the 

U 
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to the privileges of the Mosaic covenant commenced 
■with his undergoing the rite of circumcision. True 
it is that, in the high spiritual sense of the word, he 
was “not a Jew” which was “one outwardly:” the 
unsanctified Jew was not a spiritual descendant of 
Abraham, — was not what he ought to have been: 
nevertheless, the privileges of the Mosaic covenant 
still belonged to him, because he had received them, 
not by spiritual, but by natural, birth. In the spiritual 
sense of the expression, every believing Gentile was as 
much a son of Abraham as was his belie^fing brother 
of Jewish origin.* But under the Christian dispen- 
sation, no one is entitled to the privileges of the new 
covenant by natural birth : no one, unless he be 
born of the Spirit, can see the kingdom of God. 
And so the whole question ultimately turns, as most 
of these discussions do, upon the meaning which we 
are to attach to regeneration, or its equivalent, the 
new birth. Does it mean a mere admission to Chris- 
tian privileges — such as the means of grace, the or- 
dinary influences of the Spirit, &c., — an advantage 
which may be enjoyed by those who have never 
experienced what is commonly called a change of 
heart, — or such an enjoyment of those privileges as 
necessarily implies inward sanctification by the 
Spirit ? Is the regenerate man one to whom the 
blessings of the Gospel are merely offered, or one 

infant bom of Christian parents, has, by his birth and antecedently 
to baptism, a claim to the blessings of the new dispensation. A 
view which receives strong confirmation from St. Paul’s declara- 
tion, that the children of believing parents are by virtue of their 
birth “ holy.” On this subject some additional remarks will be 
found in the Appendix, “ On the supposed correspondence of Cir- 
cumcision with Baptism.” 

* Gal. iii. I . ; Eom. iv. 11. 
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who, besides receiving the offer, has accepted it? 
But upon this point some observations have been 
already made, to which the reader is referred. There 
is nothing more certain than that he only is in the 
New Testament said to be born again, or born of 
God, who is (or is supposed to be) in saving union 
with Christ ; is sanctified, and led, by the Spirit of 
Christ ; is a new creature, morally as well as mys- 
tically ; and enjoys that Avitness of the Spirit with 
his spirit which is the pledge and foretaste of eternal 
life. To denude regeneration of its moral element — 
to make it signify the mere act of admission into 
a visible Church — a thing, that is, which may be 
possessed equally by those avIio are and those who 
are not led by the Spirit of God — is as much at 
variance with the statements of Scripture as it is 
with the instinctive feelings of the Christian. * 

* For this reason, it is not without concern, that the biblical 
Christian witnesses attempts made, in some quarters, to procure an 
authoritative declaration that the word regeneration, as used in 
the book of Common Prayer, and especially in the service for 
Infant baptism, signifies merely such a change of state as may 
belong equally to the sanctified and the unsanctified members of 
a visible church. We may of course attach any arbitrary meaning 
we please to any scriptural term ; but to maintain that by the 
expression “ new birth,” as used in Scripture, a state is denoted 
which does not necessarily imply sanctification by the Holy Spirit, 
is not to interpret, but to impose an interpretation upon, the Word 
of God. It is better far that the difficulties and inconsistencies 
which prevail in our services should remain than that a positive 
error should be formally introduced- The word ‘^regeneration^* 
in the service for infants means neither more nor less than what 
it does in the service for adults ; the two services being the same, 
and intentionally so throughout : or if there is a difference, it is 
only one analogous to that which exists between the infant and the 
adult — i, a difference not in kind, but in degree, or, rather, in the 
measure of development, which of course varies with the subject. 

V 2 
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Perhaps there is no passage which throws greater 
light upon the point under discussion than Acts, ii. 
47., in which it is said, “ that the Lord added to the 
Church daily such as should be saved.” Our trans- 
lation, as is well known, fails to give the simple 
meaning of the original, which is, that the Lord 
added to the Church (robg (r(o^o[j.svoug') those who 
were being saved, or who were at the time in a state 
of salvation : the question of their perseverance in 
that state, or their final salvation, being left un- 
decided. That they were brought into “ a state of 
salvation ” is all that the passage affirms ; but the 
question is, what did this expression, in their case, 
imply? Nothing is more common than to hear it 
explained as signifying merely the being brought 
within reach of the means of grace, or admitted into 
a visible Church ; a privilege which, of course, may 
be enjoyed equally by the unrenewed and by the 
renewed in heart; so that all the members of a 
Church, however destitute of sanctifying grace, may 
equally be said to be in a state of salvation. It is 
certain, however, that in the passage alluded to, the 
expression means much more than this ; for, on in- 
specting the context, we find that the “ saved ” who 
were added to the Church were true penitents and 
believers. The exhortation of St. Peter was, “Repent, 
and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins : ” “ they that gladly received his 
word” — that is, did repent and accept the offer of 
salvation — “ were baptized ; ” and of such as these, 
.not of the unrenewed in heart, were the daily acces- 
sions made to the Church. And, indeed, a moment’s 
reflection will show that “ a state of salvation,” by 
the mere force of the words, signifies the state, not 
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of those who may be, at some future time, but of 
those who are in the way of being saved ; and no 
one, we know, is in the way of being saved who is 
not under the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit.^ Admission, then, to a visible Church pre- 
supposed, in the Apostles’ times, the existence of a 
new heart ; which is precisely what is affirmed con- 
cerning the import of the word regeneration. 

It is with a constant reference to the cardinal 
distinction above mentioned that we are to interpret 
the expressions which have passed from the Jewish 
into the Christian economy. Thus to take the 
instance of the words “elect*’ and “ called,” which 
express the same idea under a slightly different 
aspect: — the Jewish notion, as a body politic, was 
chosen out of the nations of the earth to be the 
repository of the divine oracles, and to be brought 
into a peculiar relation to Jehovah as its tutelary 
God : this was a 'privilege^ in the strict sense of 
the Word, for the revealed knowledge of God was 
purposely withheld from the rest of the world ; and 

* The importance of carefully considering the import of words 
is strikingly illustrated hy the instance mentioned in the text. 
Most of the difficulties which our catechism is supposed to present 
will be found to disappear, by simply bearing in mind that the 

state of salvation” into which the child thanks G-od for having 
been brought means, not merely access to the means of grace, but 
a state of holiness, a state which, if persevered in, will issue in 
salvation. The child is supposed to be a penitent, believing, child, ^ 
so far as a child can repent and believe, and as such, his baptism, 
being supposed to have issued in a real change of heart, he is a 
member of Christ” &c. All this is plain enough when we consider 
that the child prays that God may continue him in the state in 
which he now is; w Li cli cannot thei'efore be supposed to be an 
iinsanctificd state : but the erroneous meaning attached to the ex- 
pression state of salvation” has pi'cvcntcd persons from seeing it. 
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the covenanted advantages connected with it were 
of a national and temporal kind, — such as the posses- 
sion of Canaan, and earthly prosperity. Eternal 
rewards did not belong to the nation as such, but to 
the pious members of it. The corresponding fact 
under the Christian economy is, not national, but, 
individual election ; and election, not merely to 
external connexion with a visible Church, or access 
to the means of grace (what is to prevent any 
heathen from placing himself under the preaching 
of the Word ?) but, to the effectual grace of the Holy 
Spirit renewing the heart. In like manner, when 
St. Paul speaks of Christians as the “ called ” of God, 
he means, not merely that the Gospel invitation has 
been addressed to them, but that they have accepted 
it : he takes for granted that the inward call of the 
Spirit has accompanied the outward one of the Word. 
Election to the mere possibility, apart from the actual 
foretaste, of salvation is an idea unknown to the New 
Testament Scriptures. Living, sanctifying, union 
with Christ is everywhere presupposed in those who 
are called the elect of God : — as when St. Paul con- 
nects election and calling directly with justification ; 
with the foretaste of glory ; with adoption ; and with 
the sanctifying work of the Spirit * : and St. Peter 
declares that “ sanctification by the Spirit,” “ obe- 
dience,” “and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ,” were the blessings to which the Christians 
whom he addressed were chosen, f Whether the 
persons addressed were elected to continue in the 
state in which they were then supposed to be ; whe- 

* Bom. Tiii. 30. ; Ephes. i. 5. ; Col. iii. 12. See also 1 Thes. t. 
4,5. 

t 1 Pet. i. 2. 
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tiler their election and calling involved the certainty 
of their final salvation; — this is another question 
which has no particular bearing upon the point 
before us. The introduction of the Calvinistic con- 
troversy into the discussion is irrelevant, and has 
tended to perplex a very simple truth, — viz. that the 
present state of the elect of God is, according to the 
New Testament, one of conscious participation in 
the blessings of the Gospel ; one which contains 
in itself the earnest of future bliss, whether we 
suppose it to be indefectible, or the reverse.* 

* “ Every Christian is called and elected to the Christian pri- 

vileges, just as every Jew was to his” there is no such 

distinction among Christians as the ‘ called’ and the uncalled, the 
elect and the non-elect.” — Whately’s Essays, 2d series, Essay III. 
This remark is perfectly just ; only care must betaken to attach to 
the term Christian” its proper meaning. A Christian is a “ man 
in Christ,” one, that is, who not merely has had certain spiritual 
blessings proposed to his acceptance, or placed within his reach 
(if this were all that was necessary to make a man a Christian, 
every heathen or Jew living in a Christian country would be 
entitled to the appellation ; for the blessings of salvation arc offered 
to him, are placed within his reach, and he has only to appropriate 
them), but has accepted the offer, and is in the enjoyment of 
Christian privileges, — viz. the favour of God, the spirit of adoption, 
sanctification, and the hope of eternal life. Every such Christian, 
indeed, — that is, every real Christian (and such the Apostles took 
for granted those to be to whom they addressed their epistles) — is 
one of the called and elected of God, This, however, is not the 
Author’s meaning. By “ every Christian” his argument requires 
that we should understand Christians of all sorts — e. g. nominal, 
unsanctified, Christians ; every one, in short, who has been initiated 
into a visible Church, it being immaterial to the idea whether he 
have saving faith in Christ or not, or even be a secret unbeliever. 
That such persons have a claim to be regarded as the called, or the 
elect of God, or the sons of God, in the New Testament sense of the 
expressions, we must require clearer evidence for believing than 
has hitherto been produced. But this is the error which pervades 

tj 4 
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The same remarks apply to the term adoption, or 
sonship, common both to the Law and the Gospel. 

the whole of the valuable work alluded to ; its foundation being 
the non-recognition of the scriptural distinction between visible 
Churches and the mystical body of Christ, a subject which will 
come under consideration hereafter- Melancthon teaches us the true 
view of the relation between the Jewish and the Christian dispen- 
sation : Propter has (proinissiones corporalium reruni) dicebatur 

^populus Dei' etiam mali in his (Judmis), quia hoc carnale semen 
Deus separaverat ab aliis gentibusper certas ordinationes externas el 
proinissiones ; et tamen mali illi non placchant Deo. At evangelium 
affert non umbram aeternarum rexmm sed ipsas res mteimas, 
Spiritum Sanctum et justitiam, qua coram Deo justi sumus. Igitiir 
illi tantiim sunt poputiis juxta evangelium qui hanc promissionem 
Spiritus accipiunt^ — Apol. Conf. Aug. cap. 4. 

The same theoretical defect pervades certain sections of another 
valuable work (Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching), with the prac- 
tical conclusions of which all sober interpreters of Scripture must 
agree. On the subject of ‘‘grace,” for example, the writer, after 
quoting several passages in which Christians are addressed as 
regenerate, as members of Christ, as washed, sanctified, and justi- 
fied (Pom. vi. 3. ; Col. ii. 12. ; Rom. viii. 5.), observes, that “these 
addresses and exhortations are founded on the principle that the 
disciples, by their dedication to God in baptism, had been brought 
into a state of reconcilement with him, had been admitted to 
privileges which the Apostles call on them to improve whence the 
conclusion drawn is, that in the present day all the members of every 
visible Church are, by virtue solely of their consecration to God in 
baptism, to he regarded as members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. But equity requires that 
we put not out of view what had taken place in the disciples to 
whom St. Paul wrote antecedently to their baptism. Had they 
not been baptized on the presumption that they were penitent 
believers? And whence came it, that they gave heed to tlie 
message of salvation, repented, and believed? Scripture itself 
informs us, — “ Tlie Lord opened the heart of Lydia, that she 
attended unto the things which wei-e spoken of Paul" (Acts, xvi. 
14.) : in other words, a special work of grace, antecedent to baptism, 
accompanied the Word, and made it in their case ofTeclual to pro- 
duce repentance and faith. In addressing a society composed of 
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The Jewish uh&sa-ioL, or privilege of sonship, belonged 
to the nation as such, — that is, to all the descendants 
of Abraham after the flesh, — without reference to any 
distinction between those of them who were and 
those who were not renewed in heart. But this 
“ adoption,” which belonged to Israel after the flesh, 
was but a figure of the privilege which the Christian 
enjoys, just as the “ glory ” mentioned in the same 
passage was but a symbol of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in the spiritual temple — the Church of 
Christ. If the prophets sometimes appear to employ 

persons wlio were supposed to liave experienced, previously to 
baptism, tlie same work of grace wliicli had taken place in Lydia, 
it would of course have been out of place to make any distinction 
between individuals : all the members of the Church were supposed 
to be true believers, and to have been baptized as such : many may 
have been hypocrites ; but they were not baptized as hypocrites 
or nominal Christians, In short, as remarked in the text, St. Paul 
addresses Christians according to their profession, according to 
what, if their profession was sincere, they actually were. How far 
his expressions arc applicable to a church composed of persons 
baptized in infancy is another question; but it must never be 
forgotten that this was not the case of those to wliom St. Paul 
wrote. Consequently we cannot at once, and without further dis- 
cussion, argue from the one case to the other : before we can do 
this, both the practice and the doctrine of infant baptism must be 
fur more clearly established than by the sole aid of Scripture they 
have hitherto been, The source of the error may be thought to 
be visible in the following passage from the same work; — 
St. Paul authorises us to believe .... that grace sufficient is 
denied to none to whom the offer of salvation is made through 
faith in Christ Jesus, and who are united to him in baptism.” 
(p. 150.) It is not the mere “offer,” but the acceptance Gospel 
blessings, that prepares men for baptism, and the accei)tance of 
the Gospel implies repentance and faitb, or a change of heart in 
those who accept it. The offer of salvation was made to multi- 
tudes who never became members even of the visible Church, but 
remained in their heathenism. 
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the phrase “ sons of God ” in a more restricted sense, 
to signify those of the elect nation -who were 
spiritual as well as natural descendants of Abraham, 
it is only one of the many instances in which pro- 
phecy was anticipatory of the Gospel. Under the 
Christian dispensation, the privilege of adoption is 
inseparably connected with the spirit of adoption, 
whereby the Christian cries, Abba Father, and which 
is in him the earnest of the future inheritance: a 
Christian privilege of sonship, apart from the sanc- 
tifying work of the Spirit, is a fiction of divines, for 
which no ground is found in Scripture. “ As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God they ” (and they only, 
as the Apostle’s meaning obviously is) “ are,” under 
the Gospel dispensation, “ the sons of God : ” * this is 
the uniform language of the jNew Testament, from 
which no passage can be produced in which the expres- 
sion “ sons of God ” may not be shown necessarily to 
presuppose a saving change of heart in those who are 
thus addressed. 

To all this, however, it will be replied that the 
nature of a visible Church, which we know must in 
all cases be a body of mixed character, as well as the 
actual state of several of the churches to whom St. 
Paul addressed his epistles, forbid the supposition 
that, in terming them communities of saints and 
believers, he could have used these words in their 
highest signification. This is the second difficulty 
which it is conceived lies in the way of our inter- 
preting the Apostle’s language literally. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that the difficulty is only 
imaginary. We must recollect that in the Apostolic 


* Eom. viii. 14. 17. Compare 
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Church an effective discipline — the very idea of 
•which seems to be lost amongst us — existed. By 
means of this discipline, they having been separated 
from the society whose overt acts were contrary to 
their Christian profession, the Apostle, not being en- 
dowed with the divine prerogative of inspecting the 
heart, was compelled to take the rest at their profes- 
sion, and to deal with them as real Christians, so long 
as there was no visible, tangible, proof to the con- 
trary. He addressed Christian churches not as they 
were in fact, but according to the idea : that is, ac- 
cording to what they ought to be. St. Paul was well 
aware, that, however far the sifting process might be 
carried, no visible Church could ever be rendered an 
uutnixed community of saints : but the question is, 
all that man can do towards making the fact corre- 
spond with the idea being done, what style of address 
was then to be adopted? Was the Apostle to at- 
tempt a further and more subtle discrimination be- 
tween those who were inwardly tares and the true 
followers of Christ ? The attempt would have been 
equally vain and presumptuous. He took the only 
course open to him. Without pronouncing upon the 
state of individuals in the sight of God, he assumed 
the whole body to be what it professed to be — a body 
of real Christians. For it must be remembered that, 
however far his profession may be from being a true 
one, every professor of Christianity professes to- be a 
true, not a mere nominal, Christian. Except on this 
assumption, the Apostle could not have proceeded to 
enforce Christian duties by Christian motives. A 
lecturer on colours must take for granted that his 
bearers possess the faculty of sight: yet he knows 
that there may be persons born blind amongst them. 
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A Clil’istiaii addressing a body of professing Chris- 
tians must assume that they are Christians: other- 
wise, he has no ground on which to stand. In 
addressing them as such, he does not presume to say 
which of them are, and which are not, living members 
of Christ: he may suspect, he may even be certain, 
that they are not all what they profess to be ; but is 
he therefore to descend from the high ground of 
Christian privilege, and take up that of mere nominal 
professorship ? Surely not. The Church is to be 
designated not from the tares, but from the wheat ; 
not from what it is in fact (for in fact it is always 
imperfect), but from what it aims at being ; not from 
its present earthly condition, in which it is always 
found mixed with heterogeneous elements, but from 
what it wiE be at the day of Christ, when a final 
separation will take place between it and everything 
which did not really belong to it. 

On the same principle it is precisely that forms of 
prayer or praise, for the use of a visible Church, or 
congregation, are drawn up. No single congregation, 
any more than a national Church, is an unmixed as- 
sembly of true Christians : yet when a liturgy is to 
be composed for its use, the assumption must be 
made that all the members of the assembly are what 
they profess to be, true believers ; and the liturgical 
form must be made to express sentiments and desires 
which none but they who are led by the Spirit of God 
can or do feel. Even an unwritten prayer, offered 
up in the name of an assembly of worshippers, must 
be constructed on this principle. It is not, in such 
cases forgotten, that there are, and must be, tares 
mingled with the wheat ; but the necessity of the case 
compels us to take no account qf the tares, to pass 
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them over in silence. For we cannot compose 
prayers, or praises, for those who, by the supposition, 
have no living faith in Christ ; we cannot, knowingly 
and avowedly, put such compositions in the mouth 
of mere external professors. Here therefore, as in 
other points, we deal with the congregation, not as it 
is in fact, but according to the idea. Before the 
assembly can address itself to the highest work in 
which it can engage — viz. the worship of God — it 
must make two suppositions : — first, that a Church 
is, according to the idea, a community of saints ; and, 
secondly, that itself is such a community. It never 
is so in point of fact ; but that it is not so, is owing 
to the imperfection inseparable from human disci- 
pline ; for the Church, had she the power so to do, 
would separate from herself the unrenewed in heart as 
well as the vicious in life. Just, then, as it would be 
erroneous to conclude that, because of the inevitable 
discrepancy between the fact and the idea, the ex- 
pressions occurring in our liturgy are to be taken in 
a lower sense than that which naturally belongs to 
them, so is it erroneous to suppose that St. Paul, 
when he addressed the Christians at Ephesus as 
“ saints ” and “ believers,” meant nothing more than 
a mere external consecration to the service of God, 
or a mere profession of the Christian faith. In fact, 
what the Apostle addresses is not so much the local 
Church, as such, but the local Church regarded as 
the visible manifestation, in that locality, of the one 
body of Christ ; that part of the mystical body which 
is visible at Ephesus, or at Corinth. The very form 
of his salutation seems to indicate this : for it runs, 
ordinarily, not to the Church of Ephesus, or of 
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Corinth, but to the “ saints and faithful brethren at,” 
or in, those cities. 

Nor is there any weight in the objection that many 
of these primitive Churches were very defective in 
doctrine, or in practice, or in both; that St. Paul 
speaks of the Corinthians as being, on account of 
their divisions, “carnal” and not “spiritual,” as 
“babes in Christ,” and sharply reproves them for 
their laxity of discipline in the case of the incestuous 
person, and their want of decency in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. For it is not maintained that 
the first Christians, any more than those of our own 
day, were, or could be, perfect ; and all that can 
fairly be gathered from what St. Paul says of the 
Corinthians is that they were imperfect and incon- 
sistent. In the remarks sometimes made upon this 
subject, it seems to be assumed that there is no 
medium between our af6.rming of persons that they 
are not perfect Christians, and that they are not 
Christians at all ; whereas, in fact, there is no Chris- 
tian, however holy, who comes up to the ideal of 
Christian practice. “ He that is born of God doth 
not commit sin it is self-evident that we must limit 
a statement of this kind so as to square with other 
statements of Scripture, and the facts of Christian 
experience; and interpret it to mean, that no true 
Christian willingly commits sin, that in every one 
who is born of God sin is a conquered foe, or, in 
popular language, the heart is changed ; but, after all 
these necessary limitations, there remains the great, 
the fundamental, distinction between him who is born 
of God and him who is not, — him whose heart is 
changed, and him in whom no saving change has as 
yet taken place. A Christian may be deficient in 
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many points of practice, and yet be a true Christian 
notwithstanding. To return to the case of the Co- 
rinthians : — on what principle, let us ask, did St. 
Paul reprove them for their inconsistencies ? Did 
he address them as absolutely destitute of the vital 
principle of grace, or as possessing it, but needing 
exhortation to walk conformably thereto ? The latter 
is, unquestionably, the ground ■which he takes. The 
Corinthians, with all their defects, were supposed to 
be saints and faithful brethren in Christ : the whole 
of the Apostle’s admonitions are grounded upon that 
supposition, and to all save real Christians would 
have been unintelligible, or at least without weight. 
The very metaphor which he uses to signify their 
imperfect state proves this ; for when he calls them 
“ babes in Christ,” he evidently supposes that they 
possessed the principle of life, though but imperfectly 
developed : a babe is not indeed a man, but neitlicr 
is it a corpse. Even the incestuous person may have 
fallen from a stat e of grace ; for the case of David 
proves how unable we are to assign limits to the 
extent to which sin may prevail, for a time, over the 
man of God : — but, however this may be, it must be 
remembered that this person was, when St. Paul 
•wrote, no longer regarded by him as even in visible 
communion with the Church, the Apostle having 
“ judged already concerning him who” had “ so done 
this deed, to deliver such a one to Satan* and the 
sentence of excommunication subsequently pronounced 
by the Church being but the ratification of that 
which had previously issued from St. Paul. 

Let it be supposed, in short, that an effective dis- 


• 1 Cor. vii. 3—5. 
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cipline existed in our Cturch, and tliat an absent 
pastor was addressing an epistle to the communicants 
of his flock, by what title would he address them? 
All that could be done by human means towards 
making the visible Church and the body of Christ 
in that particular locality identical (which, however, 
is never really the case) being supposed to be done, 
he must necessarily treat those to whom he writes 
as, collectively, saints and believers: because, as far 
as man’s eye can discern, they are so : and, in using 
these terms, what he would mean is, that they are 
real saints and believers : on no other ground could 
he proceed to administer, as the case might require, 
exhortation, reproof, or consolation. 

Thus it appears that what it has become, in some 
quarters, the practice to designate as the “ dissenting” 
view is, in fact, nothing but the teaching of Scripture, 
as well as the conclusion of reason. A modern 
writer, for example, speaks of it as one of the pecu- 
liarities of dissenters that their Chui'ch membership 
presupposes internal sanctity and true faith; — “the 
design and intention of dissenters is to admit none 
but really regenerate and holy men into their Churches, 
&c.” The argument by which their principle is 
proved to be erroneous is as follows: — baptism is tlio 
rite of admission to the privileges of the Clmreli ; 
“but the only conditions for baptism were n'pentance 
and faith: there was no mention made of regemera- 
tion, sanctity, real piety, whether visible or invisible, 
as prerequisites to its reception : those who were bap- 
tized came to the holy fountain, as repentant sinnor.s, 
not as professing saints,” &c.* No mention of re- 


* Palmor on the Church, vol. i. p. 312. 
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generation, when candidates for baptism were sup- 
posed to be repentant believers ! What is regenera- 
tion in its moral — that is, its essential — aspect but 
such a work of the Holy Spirit upon the heart as 
produces repentance and faith? What other re- 
generation existed before Christ came? What is 
“real piety" but the same repentance and faith? 
And are not repentance and faith the essential ele- 
ments of Christian sanctity, not only at the beginning, 
but throughout the whole, of the Christian’s course ? 
So fallacious is the writer’s reasoning against what 
he terms the dissenting theory. “ Such a system," 
he continues, “could never compose a Church of 
professing saints only.” That a visible Church can 
never be composed of saints only is admitted on all 
hands ; but it will be something new to the readers 
of Scripture to bo told that a Church docs not consist 
even oi 'professiiuj saints ; which is equivalent to saying 
that sanctity is not a note of the Church ; or that, as 
Homo teaches, its definition comprises equally the 
evil and the good. By paidty of reasoning, it might 
bo maintained that because a field of wheat has tares 
mixed with it, it is therefore not to be described as a 
field of wheat. T’inally we are informed, in the same 
w'ork, that “the Church of England, acting on a 
different pidnciple ” (from dissent) “ admits persons 
of all sorts and ages ” to baptism. That she admits 
“ persoivs of all ages ” is true ; but not so that she 
admits persons “ of all sorts,” if the meaning be, as it 
evidently is, that she is indifferent to the inward 
state of those to whom she administers baptism : for, 
where repentance and faith can be exercised, she 
recpiircs them both as conditions of that sacrament. 
Were she to di-spense with them, she would openly 

X 
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proclaim herself to be a society not even of professing 
saints and believers — that is, she would abnegate one 
of the essential attributes of the Church of Christ. 


Section II. 

THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST AS DISTINGUISHED FROM VISIBLE 
CHDECHES. THE PROTESTANT DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE VISI- 
BLE AND THE INVISIBLE CHDECH. 

But while we see no reason to believe that the 
Apostles, in calling a Church a community of saints 
or believers, employed these expressions in any other 
than the highest sense, we cannot, on the other hand, 
suppose that they could be ignorant of the fact, that 
no visible church perfectly corresponds to its idea, or 
that which it professes to be. It might be expected, 
therefore, that, in order to mark the distinction 
between the Church as it is visible and the Church 
in its truth, — that is, as defecated from extraneous 
admixtures ; the Church as it is now, and the Church 
as it will be at the day of Christ ; they would employ 
dijSferent language, according as the Church in its 
former or in its latter aspect is the subject of their 
discourse. This leads us to make some remarks upon 
the scriptural distinction between a visible Churchy 
or an aggregate of such churches, and the Mystical 
Body of Christ ; a distinction which, as might be 
expected, Romanists are as much interested in deny- 
ing as Protestants in maintaining. 

Nor is it only Romanists who treat the distinction 
as a fictitious, or, at least, an unscriptural, one. 
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There are many amongst ourselves whose tendencies 
are in the opposite extreme to that of Romanism, 
but who, from their taking an external view of the 
Church, and regarding it as, in its idea, a community 
of professing Christians (it being indifferent to the 
definition whether they be Christians in deed and in 
truth, or not), verge on this point towards the teaching 
of Rome. It is, on this account, the more important to 
examine whether the objections that have been urged 
against the distinction alluded to are well-founded. 

What is affirmed in opposition to the statements 
of the Protestant formularies amounts to this: — 
that while, undoubtedly, a distinction must be made 
between those members of any visible Church whose 
holy lives prove that they are inwardly renewed by 
the Holy Spirit and those who give evidence that 
they are not, — between the living and the dead 
branches of the vine, — it is neither proper nor scrip- 
tural to speak of the former in their collective 
capacity, — that is, regarded as the body of true 
believers scattered over the world, — as constituting 
a Church in a sense of the word different from that 
which belongs to the visible societies of professing 
Christians. A question of this kind can only be, 
decided by a reference to the language of Scripture : 
to which, therefore, we turn. 

Writers have enumerated various senses which the 
word exx>^vj(r7a is found to bear in the New Testa- 
ment ; — as, for example, it sometimes denotes a com-, 
pany of Christians, small enough to meet for social 
worship in a single house*; sometimes a larger 
society, comprehended within the limits of a city, as 

* Rom. xvi. 5. 


X 2 
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the Church of Corinth, or of Rome, whether the 
society consists of one or of several congregations; 
and occasionally the whole body of professing Chris- 
tians in the world, — the visible Church Catholic."* 
An attentive examination, however, of the various 
passages in which it occurs leads to the conclusion 
that there are only two really distinct senses which 
the word bears in Scripture ; according as it is used 
to signify either one or more Christian societies, or 
the Church which is described as the body, or the 
bride, of Christ. 

That the ordinary acceptation of the word is that 
in which it denotes either a single congregation or an 
aggregate of such congregations under a common 
government is true: it could hardly be otherwise, 
seeing the apostolic epistles are addressed, for the 
most part, to local churches, and are chiefly taken up 
in expounding the duties of Christians as members 
of such visible societies. But though not so common, 
the other use of the word is far too frequent and too 
remarkable to be overlooked ; and the language of the 
inspired writers, especially of St. Paul, when speaking 
of the Church in this latter acceptation, is such as to 
establish a broad line of demarcation between it and 
every other. 

The following passages are some of those in which 
the word occurs, in what has been called, though 
not very accurately, its abstract sense : — “ Feed the 
church of God which is among you, which he hath 

* Barrow (Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church) 
mentions this as one of the senses in which the word is tisud in 
Scripture; but it is doubtful whether any dear instance of this 
usage can be produced. The passages cited by Barrow do not 
seem to bear out his statement. 
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purchased with his own blood” (Acts, xk. 28.): — 

Chi’ist also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it, that he might sanctify it, and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the Word ; that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, not having spot 
or wi'inkle, or any such thing” (Ephes. v. 26.): 
“ And gave him to be head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all” (Ephes. i. 22, 23.): “And He is 
the head of the body, the church” (Colos. i. 18.) 

“ That thou mayest know how thou ought est to 
behave thyself in the house of God, which is the 
church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the truth” (1 Tim., iii. 15.): “Ye are come unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels ; to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which arc written in heaven ” 
(Ileb. xii. 22, 23.). Our Lord Himself, in one 
of the two passages, to which allusion has been 
made, uses the word “ church ” in a sense exactly 
similar to that in which it occurs in those passages 
of St. Paul’s Epistles: — “On this rock I wiU build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it : ” while in the other, “ Tell it unto the 
church,” He as obviously alludes to a local society of 
Christians. (See Matt. xvi. 18. and xviii. 17.). 

The mystical and figurative language by which the 
Church is here described proves that the object before 
the Apostle’s mind was something very different from 
that denoted by the expi'essions “ the church of the 
Thcssalonians,” or “ the clnirches of Galatia,” — that is, 
cither a single local church or the aggregate of local 
churches in a certain district, or throughout the 
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•world. Never are the appellations “ body of Christ,” 
“bride of Christ,” “temple of the living God,” “Mount 
Sion,” &c., besto-wed upon a local church, or a col- 
lection of local churches os such. But it may be 
proper to point out more particularly the essential 
points of distinction between this and the more ordi- 
nary acceptations of the term. 

The Church, then, in the abstract sense of the 
■word, is al-ways spoken of as one ; one as distin- 
guished from a plurality of churches. There may 
exist, at any given time, a greater or a less number 
of local Christian societies ; but there cannot be two 
bodies, or two brides, of Christ ; there cannot be two 
temples of the Holy Ghost (in a different sense from 
that now under consideration each individual Chris- 
tian may be called a temple of God. See 1 Cor. vi. 
19.) ; nor can there be two cities of the living God. 

Still more important is it to observe that the 
Church, in this mystical sense, is spoken of not only 
as one, but as, in the strict sense of the word, one 
society ; that is, it has a centre of unity, and a 
common government. This is what essentially dis- 
tinguishes the “ body of Christ ” from the aggregate 
of local churches in the world, or visible Christen- 
dom. The expression Catholic Church may bo, as it 
commonly is in the Fathers, very fitly used to denote 
the whole or the totality of the churches which make up, 
at any given time, visible Christendom ; but all, save 
Ilomanists, hold that the aspect which visible Christ- 
endom is ordinarily to present, is that, not of one 
visibly organised society, but of a collection of societies 
founded on certain common principles : the Catholic 
Church in this sense being nothing but an aggregate 
of local Christian societies, distinct from and indc- 
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pendent of each other. But there is something more 
than this involved in the figurative terms “ body of 
Christ ” or “ spiritual house,” by which the Church 
“ in the sense of the word of which we are speaking ” 
is commonly described. The human body is not a 
multiplication of one particular member, but an or- 
ganised whole, consisting of many different members, 
which, by reason of their connexion with one common 
head, and with each other, as being all animated by 
one common principle of life (descending, according 
to the ancient theories of physiology, from the head) 
constitute, though many, but one body. In like 
manner a buUding, such as the temple of Jerusalem, 
is not a mere pile of loose stones, but a structure in 
which each particular stone fills its appointed place ; 
the whole exhibiting unity of design, and a combina- 
tion of parts. In these images there is clearly an 
idea involved which does not belong to the sum total 
of local churches in the world; and that idea is, 
organic Unity under one Head, as distinguished from 
a mere aggregation of similar atoms. 

Romanism, we know, teaches that the fact implied 
in these and similar images is actually exhibited in 
the visible organisation of the Papal Church under 
one visible Head ; and undoubtedly the constitution 
of that Church does present a correspondence with 
the idea of the body of Christ as set forth in Scrip- 
ture ; Protestantism also, as we shall see, has its own 
satisfactory solution of the difiiculty: but it is not 
easy to see how they can extricate themselves from 
embarrassment who, on the one hand, reject the 
Romish doctrine of a universal visible Church under 
one visible head, and, on the other, refuse to admit 
the Pi'otestant distinction between the mystical body 
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of Christ and the visible churches of Christendom, 
There must be something to correspond with the 
statements of Scripture on this point ; and it seems 
clear that the mere totality of local Christian societies 
does not satisfy them. The Romanist has here the 
advantage, not of genuine Protestantism — the Pro- 
testantism of the Reformation — but of that lower 
type of doctrine which in this country, especially 
during the latter part of the seventeenth and through- 
out the eighteenth centuries, succeeded to the teach- 
ing of the Reformers. 

As the characteristic of the mystical body of Christ 
is organic unity under one head, so the component 
members of it are not churches, but individuals. 
Such passages as the following, descriptive of the union 
of the members with the head and with each other, are 
manifestly inapplicable to Christian societies, as sttch. 
“The Head, even Christ; from whom the whole 
body, fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh in- 
crease of the body unto the edifying of itself in love : ” * 
“ Not holding the head, from which all the body by 
joints and bands having nourishment ministered and 
knit together, increaseth with the increase of God:”f 
“ Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, 
in whom all the building, fitly framed together, grow- 
eth unto an holy temple in the Lord : in whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit : ” J “ To whom coming, as unto a living 
stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, 
and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are built up 

* Ei)lies. iv. 15, 16. ^ Col. ii. 19. 

% Eplies, ii. 20 — 22. 
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a spiritual house.” * The union of the members with 
the Head here described is such, that the vital energy 
which animates the whole body flows directly, and by 
virtue of a real incorporation, from the Head into each 
member ; a kind of union of which, as it is evident, 
a society, as such, is incapable. Between a local 
church, or a collection of such churches, and Christ 
there is no vital, organic, connexion, such as exists 
between the members of the human body and the 
head, or between the branches of a tree and the tree 
itself : it is individual believers who are in Christ, as 
the branches are in the vine ; it is into individuals, 
and not into communities as such, that the influences 
of the Spirit are derived from the Head. There is, in 
reality, no such thing as Christ’s dwelling in the 
Church, if the Church be viewed as an abstraction, 
and something distinct from the individuals of which 
it is composed : an evident truism when stated, but 
the overlooking of which has been the source of mul- 
tifarious error. If Christian communities, as such, 
may be said to have Christ as their Head, it is not by 
direct union, but mediately ; that is, it is because the 
individuals of which they are composed are, presump- 
tively at least, in life-giving union with Him: the 
societies are churches of Christ, but it is the indi- 
viduals who compose them that are (if they be in 
truth what they profess to be) members of Christ’s 
body. 

Such are some of the peculiarities which in Scripture 
are connected with the Church when it is spoken of in 
its essential unity, as the body of which Christ is the 
head ; peculiarities which, as has been observed, are 


* 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5. 
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never found attaching to local Christian communities. 
When these latter come under consideration as com- 
munities, Tve find ourselves amidst questions of quite 
a difterent kind. We no longer hear St. Paul speak- 
ing concerning the mystical union between Christ and 
His people ; but concerning the duties of the society as 
a Church of Christ ; as for example, the proper mode 
of exercising discipline ; the importance of preserving 
order and decency in the public assemblies of Chris- 
tians ; rules for the treatment of the weaker brethren ; 
and (in the pastoral epistles) directions concerning the 
appointment of pastors. In this latter point of view, 
the Church comes before us as a society, or a number 
of societies, having a local, earthly, existence, and 
subject to the conditions which belong to all human 
societies. 

It seems difl5.cult to avoid the conclusion, that, be- 
tween these two aspects under which the Church is 
presented to view, there is a distinction, and a real 
one. It has been urged, indeed, that St. Paul, when 
he speaks of the Church as the body of Christ, is only 
taking an abstract view of the subject ; and this is 
true, if by abstract be meant remote from sense ; but 
if the word is to be understood in its strict meaning, 
the assertion does not appear to be correct. An ab- 
straction is, properly, something which has no ob- 
jective existence : it is the result of that mental 
operation by which we throw otf from individuals, or 
species, the properties wherein they differ, and desig- 
nate what is common to them by a single term : thus 
the term “ man ” expresses what remains after wo 
have put aside from our view the various differences 
of country, family, person, &c., by which the indi- 
viduals of the human race are distinguished from 
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each other. To maintain that St. Paul, when he 
spoke of the one Church, had in his mind a mere ab- 
straction of this kind, is to do violence to the language 
of Scripture ; and, indeed, ultimately tends to the 
making Christ himself an abstraction ; for if the body 
of which He is the head has no objective existence, it 
seems to follow that neither has the head Himself. 

It has been suggested also that the mystical lan- 
guage which the inspired writers sometimes use in 
reference to the Church is intended merely to teach 
us what the visible Church ought to be, or to describe, 
by anticipation, what the Church of the redeemed 
will be hereafter in a state of bliss. It is perfectly 
true that the visible Church, or, more accurately, the 
sum total of visible Churches, ought to be identical 
with the body of Christ, though, even if that were 
the case, the latter would still remain, as regards its 
proper corporate unity under its glorified Head, in- 
visible : nor is it to be denied that the language of 
Scripture, when the one Chui'ch is the subject of con- 
sideration, applies rather to its final state of perfection 
than to its present condition : still the explanation in 
question is liable to the objection above mentioned, 
— viz. that it does away with the actual objective 
existence of that which the inspired writers do posi- 
tively afiSrm to exist. For though the visible Church 
ought to be a perfect manifestation of the true Church, 
that is, ought to be one with it, it never is so in fact, 
as the prophetical parables of the tares, and the fish, 
which describe the permanent condition, not of the 
body of Christ, but of every local church, so plainly 
teach us. There cannot, in this life, be a perfect 
separation between the evil and the good ; hence the 
actual state of every visible church is a mixed state. 
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and every attempt to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, before the appointed time, must end in failure. 
The local churches of Christendom, therefore, can 
never he said to constitute a body, the characteristic 
of which is that each member is vitally incorporated 
in Christ, and a partaker of the divine influences 
which flow from Him : unless indeed we are pre- 
pared to maintain, with the Komish catechism, that a 
man may be a member of Christ who has not, and 
never has had, sanctifying faith in Christ, and whose 
Christianity consists in the outward reception of the 
Sacraments. But St. Paul, when he speaks of the 
mystical body of Christ, speaks of an existing reality ; 
not indeed cognisable by sense, any more than Christ 
Himself is, but not on that account the less possessing 
a substantive existence : he not only sets before 
Christians, and local churches, what they ought to 
be, but announces the fact — indeed, it may be called a 
doctrine — that, w'hether this or that church be in a 
better or worse condition ; whether local Christian 
societies disapj)ear, like the seven churches of Asia, 
altogether from the world, or continue to exist ; the 
body of which Christ is the Head, communicating 
to every member of it His life-giving grace, is, and 
always shall be, in existence, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. 

It is obvious that the same objection lies against 
the other mode of interpretation, — viz. that the in- 
spired writers, when they describe the Church as the 
body, or the bride, of Christ, refer to a state of things 
which belongs altogether to another world. This 
hypothesis, like the former, does away with the pre- 
sent existence of Chiist’s body upon eartli, and I’obs 
the Christian of that object of faith which is ex- 
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pressed in the article of the Creed, “ I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” What the Apostles speak of 
as actually in existence becomes a mere “ platonic 
republic,” which no one can expect to see realised in 
this world. 

Moreover, this latter interpretation of the passages 
in question leads ultimately to, if it is not founded 
upon, an error which, as we shall see hereafter, also 
pervades the Romish theory of the Church; — that 
of disjoining from each other what are but parts of 
one and the same body, — the Church militant upon 
earth and the Church triumphant above. That part 
of Christ’s body which is upon earth is essentially 
one with that part of it which consists of departed 
saints ; one as regards the earnest, if not the full, 
possession of the inheritance ; one as regards all the 
essential properties and privileges of the new creature 
in Christ, though, no doubt, in a different stage of 
maturity : hence, whatever present reality of spiritual 
blessings belongs to the latter, belongs also to the 
former. In both parts of His body, if not in equal 
measure and fulness, Christ dwells by Ilis Spirit, 
communicating to each member of it, whether upon 
earth or in paradise, His quickening grace : of both 
He is, in the same sense, the Head. Hence, when 
Christians upon earth are spoken of as heirs of God, 
as risen with Christ, as glorified, what is meant is, 
not merely that they ought to be, and may be, if not 
wanting to themselves, partakers of these spiritual 
blessings, but that they are so ; that they actually 
have within them the earnest of future glory, though 
but the earaest of it ; have actually risen with Christ 
to a new and heavenly life, and with Him, their 
glorified Head, have sat “ down in the heavenly 
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places;” and are actually glorified, in such a sense as 
that there is implanted in them that germ of spiritual 
life which, if it be not prematurely blighted, will cer- 
tainly and naturally develope itself into the glory to 
come.* The kingdom of Christ is upon earth as well 
as in heaven ; and that part of the body of Christ 
which is in its present earthly stage of existence is 
as much an existing reality as the other part of it 
which no longer belongs to this world. 

It is admitted that the portion of Christ’s body 
which is upon earth is, as compared with that above, 
imperfect, — imperfect in many points of view : in its 
condition, as being here mixed with heterogeneous 
elements which in the life to come will be separated 
from it ; in its sanctity, for no Christian is in this life 
without sin ; and as regards the enjoyment of its pri- 
vileges, for though the Christian possesses the earnest 
of the glory to come, it is but an earnest, and can be no 
more, until “ the redemption of the body ” at the day of 
Christ. But it does not follow that because a thing is 
imperfect, it does not exist. The child is imperfect as 
compared with the man ; nevertheless he possesses all 
the essential properties of a human being. That pai’t 
of Christ’s body which is upon earth is in the infancy 
of the spiritual life, but it lacks none of the essential 
elements of that life ; and it is one, not merely in 
hope, but in fact, with the community of “ spirits of 
just men made perfect.” The Christian, though he 
has “not attained,” neither is “already perfect,” f 

* See 2 Cor. i. 22. and v. 5. ; Eplies. i. 13, 14. Pearson (on 
tiie Creed, Art 6.) well remarks, “ tlie very name of head Iiatli tlie 
signification, not only of dominion, but of union ; and therefore 
while we look upon him at the right hand of God, we see ourselves 
in heaven” 

Phil. iii. 11 — 14. 
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belongs even now, by virtue of his union with Christ, 
the glorified Head, to “ the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, whose names are written in 
heaven.”* 

In short, if it be admitted that the Church militant 
and the Church triumphant are but parts of one and 
the same body, it follows necessarily that whatever 
properties or attributes we ascribe to the latter, we 
must also ascribe, with the limitations just mentioned, 
to the former ; if the one part has a real existence, 
so has the other ; if the one be in vital union with 
Christ, the common Head, so is the other ; if the one 
be, as regards its sanctity, perfected, the other is in 
pi’occss of being so ; otherwise, we make Christ’s 
body, as Augustin expresses it, “ bipartitum,” or to 
consist of heterogeneous parts. 

The remarks upon the subject made by the Catho- 
lics in their conference with the Donatists are so 
much to the purpose that they may here find a place. 
Augustin, to whom we are indebted for a record of the 
conference, tolls us that, among other objections which 
the Donatists urged against the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Church visible, — viz. that it is a mixed 
body,— they accused their adversaries of “ making two 
churches, one that which now has evil men mixed 
with it, the other that which after the resurrection 
will be wholly pure; as if they who were to reign 
with Christ in glory were not the self-same saints 
who now, for His sake, bear with the wicked, with 
whom they are in external conjvinction.” To this 
the Catholics replied, that “ they never intended to 
allirm that the Chui'ch of Christ wliieh now has evil 


* Ilcb. xii, 23. 
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men commingled with it” e. that part of His body 
which is militant upon earth) “ is distinct from the 
Church above in which no evil is found ; that what 
they meant was, that the self-same Church, the one 
Holy Church, exists under different conditions according 
as we view it as here upon earth or above in heaven : 
here it has an admixture of evil men ; there it has 
not: jtist as it may be called, while upon earth, 
mortal, inasmuch as it is composed of men liable to 
death ; while, in another state, it will be immortal, 
its members being no longer subject to the law of 
mortality ; and yet it is one and the same Church.” * 
The substance of which reply is, that the saint here 
differs from the same saint in another state, not 
essentially, but in certain accidents belonging to his 
present condition ; accidents which do not affect the 
real oneness of the two parts of Christ’s body. 

Tt appears, then, that there is scriptural foundation 
for the distinction between the Church as the mystical 
body of Christ and the Church as an aggregate of 
local Christian societies; and we may add, in the 
words of Hooker, that “ for lack of diligent observing 
the difference, the ovei'sights are neither lew nor 
light that have been committed.” f Ilomanism 
disposes of the difficulty by putting aside all that 
Scripture says concerning visible churches as se- 
parate, independent, communities, and applying its 
statements respecting the mystical body of Christ to 
the visible community of which the Pope is the head : 
they who reject the liomish theory, and yet deny the 
distinction, are compelled to I’csort to artificial ex- 
planations of the language of the inspired writers, 

* Aug. Brev. Coll. ss. 19, 20. f Ecclcs. Pol. lib. iii. 9. 
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and to suppose that they describe a thing which has 
not, and cannot have, any real existence on earth.* 
The distinction being admitted, all becomes clear. 
The Apostles speak of visible churches, as the 
churches of Rome or Corinth; but they also speak 
of one body, which is united to one Head, and go- 
verned by one Spirit: if there is not here, to say the 
least, a twofold aspect ■ under which the Church is 
viewed, it is difficult to say what meaning we are to 
attach to the language of Scripture. The twofold 
aspect is, as has been said, the Church as it is visible 
and the Church in its truth ; the distinction which 
Scripture makes being, we may presume, expressly in- 

* “ The single persons professing faith in Christ are memhers 
of the particular churches in which they live, and all those parti- 
cular churches arc members of the general and universal Church, 
whi<‘h is on(‘. by unity t)f aggregation, and this is the church in the 
creed iu whic.h we believe.” — Pearson on the Creed, art 9. With- 
out entering into the question what we are to understand by the 
Churcli of tlio Cr(‘(‘(l, it may be observed that if Pearson is to be 
understood as affirming iu this passage that the one true Church 
is identical with the, aggregate of visible churches in the world, 
his language does not a])pear to be accurate. There is, no doubt, 
a legitimate sense, in which wc may speak of the visible Church 
catholic, meaning thereby the sum total of local Christian com- 
munities *, but the question is, docs this satisfy the language of the 
inspired writers in rofci'cnee to the body of Christ? Scripture 
speaks of a higher kind of unity than a more unity of “aggrega- 
tion.” — Comparer Eplies. i. 22, 23. ; Col. i. 18., li, 19. The 
process of idealizing, so to spcnik, the cxjiresvsions of Keriptnri‘- upon 
this subj<‘ct lias bet'U carried to the highest pitch by a modern 
Gorman writer — Uolhc‘, who, in an otherwise extremely valuable 
work (Anfilngo der ChristUchen Kirelu*.), mainluins that wliat 
St. Paul calls the body of Christ was in tlic Apostle’s time but an 
idea, an idea which did not become realised until the episcopal 
system was introdinted, — i, e, towards the close of the first century ; 
in other words, that the Apostle is to be understood as speaking 
by a prolcpsis, or in the language of anticipation. 

Y 
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tended to impress upon us the fact that the two are 
not absolutely identical ; that with the Church as it 
appears in the world, elements are in conjunction which 
do not belong to it as the body of Christ, — that is, as 
regarded according to its true idea. In the latter 
point of view, the Church, though it has a real, sub- 
stantive, existence, is, as a body, not visible, because 
no human eye can discern that which makes it really 
the body of Christ, — viz. vital union with Christ: 
hence the expression “ mystical body,” which signifies 
that the object denoted by it is one, not of sight, but 
of faith. 

Do we, then, make the true Church absolutely in- 
visible, or affirm that there are two Churches, one 
visible, the other invisible? In answering these 
questions, we shall be led to make some observations 
upon the Protestant doctrine of the invisible Church, 
respecting which so much misapprehension has pre- 
vailed; as well as upon the connexion between the 
Church visible and the Church invisible, or the 
manner in which the latter becomes visible. 

It must be admitted that the expression “ invisible 
Church,”' commonly adopted in the Protestant foi*- 
mularies and in the writings of the reformers, was 
unhappUy chosen ; for it gave occasion to the papal 
theologians to charge their adversai’ies sometimes 
with reducing the Church to a platonic republic, 
having no actual existence, and sometimes with 
making two distinct Churches, — a visible and an 
invisible one. Yet the meaning of the expression is 
sufficiently clear, and involves nothing absurd or 
inconsistent. When Protestants speak of the in- 
visible Church, what they mean is, the mystical body 
of Christ as distinguished from local churches ; and 
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when they say that the body of Christ, or the true 
Church, is invisible, they mean nothing more than that 
that which makes us members of the body of Christ, 
or of the true Church — viz. saving faith in Christ — 
is invisible : it is but another mode of expressing the 
truth that, not outward participation of the Sacra- 
ments, but inward, and therefore invisible, union 
with Christ is that in which the essential being of 
the Church lies ; and that, consequently, they only 
are, in the full sense of the words, of the Church 
who are in Christ by a living faith, and are under the 
influence of His Spirit. Accordingly, the reformers 
would have better expressed their meaning, and 
avoided the risk of misrepresentation, had they, 
instead of saying that the true Church is invisible, 
simply affirmed that that which constitutes the true 
being of the Church is invisible. That this was the 
idea intended to be convoyed by a somewhat incon- 
venient terminology is abundantly evident from the 
earlier Protestant confessions, in which that termi- 
nology is not as yet found: the Tetrapolitan con- 
fession (a.d. 1530), for example, which nowhere 
speaks of the Church as being invisible ; while yet it 
clearly intimates in what sense that phrase, which 
afterwards became a common one, is to be understood. 
“ Altlmigh that,” it says, “ which makes the Church of 
Christ whal it is, — vis. faith in Christ — is invisible, 
the Church itself is -vf-isiblc, and can be known by its 
fruits.”* 

In the following passage from liishop Taylor’s Dis- 
suasive from Popory, the reader will find a clcai* ex- 
position of the J’rotestant view on the point under 

^ <*Tfl uncle babot quod vore t*cclcsiu Chriati sit, nempc ndcfi in 
Clmstum,”-"- .C'Onf. Tetrap. c. 15. 

T P 
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discussion. “ The Church of God are the body of 
Christ ; but the mere profession of Christianity makes 
no man a member of Christ ; neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision availeth anything in Christ Jesus; 
nothing but a new creature; nothing but a faith 
working by love, and keeping the commandments of 
God. Now they that do this are not known to be 
such by men ; but they are known only to Godr; and 
therefore it is in a true sense ‘the invisible Church;’ 
not that thei’e are two Churches, or two societies, in 
separation from each other ; or that one can be seen 
by men, and the other cannot; for then, either we 
must run after the Church whom we ought not to 
imitate, or be blind in the pursuit of the other that 
can never be found ; and our eyes serve for nothing 
but to run after false fires. No, these two Churches 
are but one society ; the one is within the other ; they 
walk together to the house of God as friends ; they 
take sweet counsel together, and eat the bread of God 
in common ; but yet, though the men be visible, yet 
that quality and excellence by which they are constituted 
Christ's members, and distinguished from mere pro- 
fessors and outsides of Christians, is not visible. All 
that really and heartily serve Christ in abdito, do also 
profess to do so ; but the invisible Church ordinarily 
and regularly is part of the visible, but yet that only 
part that is the true one ; and the rest but by denomina- 
tion of law, and in common speaking, are the Church, 
— not in mystical union — not in proper relation, to 
Christ : they are not the house of God — not the 
temple of the Holy Ghost — not the members of 
Christ ; and no man can deny this. Hypocrites are 
not Christ’s servants, and therefore not Christ’s mem- 
bers ; and therefore no part of the Church, but im- 
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properly and equivocally, as a dead man is a man ; all 
which is perfectly summed up in those words of St. 
Austin, saying, ‘ that the body of Christ is not bipar- 
titum: it is not a double body: non enim revera 
Domini corpus est, quod cum illo non erit in leter- 
num : all that are Christ’s body shall reign with Him 
for ever.’ ” * 

The true Church, or body of Christ, is, according 
to Protestantism, invisible, inasmuch as that which 
makes us members of it — viz. vital union with Christ 
— is invisible, and none can know with certainty 
who are thus in union with Christ, and who are not. 
He who does know “ them that are His,” and could 
at any moment separate the wheat from the chaff, 
will not, we know, do so until He comes again to 
judgment. Then, indeed, the “ manifestation of the 
sons of God ” will take place, and the holy Catholic 
Church, at present an object of faith, will become an 
object of sight ; but until then, it is, as regards its 
proper organic unity, or in its corporate capacity, 
invisible. How, then, does its existence become 
known ; for, as we have seen, the Protestant con- 
fessions, not less than the catechism of Trent, affirm 


* Piirt ii. book i. s. i. The following Htatcmcnts of Gerhard 
also place the subject in a clear light: — ‘‘ Distiiiguimus inter 
ccclcHiaiu particularcni ct catlioUcara. Particularcs ccclcsias visibi- 
loH <‘Hsc non Caiholicain iiutcin invisibileni asHerunua. — 

Militaus oc<‘lcHia cst quidem hoiiunum societii.^ qui quatenus 
praHliciitioiK^ Verbi ct a<lministratiou(‘, Sa<Taiu(nitoniin, utpoto visi- 
biliburt et tixtcnns HigiuH, m unam Hocictattnn colliguntur, ecclc- 
Biain visibilem couHtituunt ; stul quatenuH ad ccclesiam catholicam 
pertinent, iiitcrno, Hpirituali, ot invisibili lidei, spei, et caritalis 
vinculo cum capltc mo et inter sese invieem coUiguntur; (jitiod 
vincuium ct qnm covncdcio cum sit wvisibUis, civ po efficitur caiho- 
Ucam cccUsiam esse invisibilemn^ Loc. 23. ss. 79. 8c 82. 
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that it is, in one sense, visible? We reply that the 
one true Church becomes visible, not in its proper 
unity under Christ its Head, but under the/orro of par- 
ticular congregations or churches, which are one by 
virtue of their presumed and, if they are true churches 
of Christ, actual and inseparable connexion with 
the one body of Christ.* The latter, invisible 
in its proper corporate capacity, appears or becomes 
visible at Jerusalem, Corinth, Rome, England, &c. 
whether the Christian society at each of those places 
consist of one congregation or of an aggregate of 
congregations under a common government. Here 
we see the true import of the Protestant ‘ notes ’ of 
the Church. The Protestant confessions assign no 
notes to the one true Church : were they to do so, 
they would be taking up the ground which the ad- 
versary occupies : what they assign notes to are the 
visible churches of Christ, concerning which they 
affirm that that is a true Church in which the Word 
is purely preached, and the Sacraments duly adminis- 
tered. And they do so, because they believe that 
wherever the pure Word is preached, and the Sacra- 
ments administered, there there will be a part of 
Christ’s body; the presence of which, actual, or at 
any rate presumed, makes the local Christian society 
a true Church. The Word and the Sacraments are 
the means by which the new life is both imparted and 
sustained: we are certain, therefore, with the cer- 
tainty of faith, that wherever those means arc in 

• “Donatistee Scripturarum tostimonio unani cccloHiuiu commen* 
daruat, velut contra duas qtias catliolicos aflimassc jactabant; 
responsum est a catholicis etiam multas ecclosias in yeriptui’a 
inveniri, et septem ad quas Joannes scribit, qua Utmon mnllte 
ilHus unica membra esse inieUigerenlur.” — Aug. Brov. Coll. s. 20. 
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active operation, tlie Spirit of God -will by them both 
generate the sons of God and nourish them unto life 
eternal; certain, consequently, not that the local 
church, as such, is a part of Christ’s body, but that 
there, in that locality there will be a portion of the 
latter. The local church remains a true church, 
whatever be the inward state of its members, so long 
as in it are found the preaching of the Word and the 
Sacraments ; but it is a part of the true Church only 
so far as it actually is what it professes to be, — “a 
congregation of faithful men,” or saints. 

The point of inseparable connexion between the 
Church as invisible and the same Church as visible 
will now be understood. It is this: — the members 
of Christ’s body are never to be sought for save in 
the visible Churches of Christ : extra ccetuin vocato- 
rum non sunt quserendi electi. The true Church 
cannot, at present, manifest itself otherwise than 
under the form of local Christian communities ; where 
they arc, therefore, thei*e, and not elsewhere, it is. 

The Donatists attempted to make the true Church 
visible, and found themselves unable to explain the 
parables of the tares and the fish : Protestants, while 
they make the true Church, as such, invisible, teach 
that it is never found separated — never is in this 
life separable — from its visible manifestation, local 
churches.* If we arc asked which is the body of 
Christ ? we cannot, like the Romanist, give an an- 
swer: wo cannot say that this, or that, visible com- 
munity is entitled to the appellation: but if the 

* “li^cclcsia vociitorum latior est quam clcctoruxn, quia multi 
vocati, pauci clceti. Matt. xx. 16. Qwicunque igitur pertmf?tt mi 
ecclesiam inrisihilem, id esl, quotcuaqtie mnt el«cti, ilU elktm stent 
vocati; sad uou contra.”-— J. Gerhard, loc, 23. c. 7. s. 70. 
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question be, where is the body of Christ ? we reply, it 
is there wherever there exists a true Church of Christ. 
We not only affirm that it actually exists upon earth, 
but we assign the visible notes of its existence — the 
pure preaching of the Word and the administration of 
the Sacraments *, for we believe that where these in- 
struments of the Spirit’s work are faithfully employed, 
in that place there will be a portion of the true 
Church of Christ, — the real source of all that is 
visible in the local Christian society. 

In maintaining, then, the distinction between the 
visible and the invisible Church, we do not, as 
Bellarmin untruly alleges, make two Churches, or 
even, as some of our own divines speak, one society 
within another * : it is one and the same Church 
that is the subject of consideration, only regarded from 
different points of view, ^a-coSev and from within, 

and from without.t It is the same persons that, 

* “ For because this visible Church doth unfold the other” (the 
invisible) ‘‘ as one floor the cora and the chaff,” &c. — Barrow, 
Unity of the Church. 

f ^‘Nequaquam introducimus duas ecclesias sibi 

invicem oppositas, ita lit visibilis et invisibilis ecclcsiio siut 
contradistinctce, sed imam eandemqiie ecclesiam respectii diverse 
visibilem et invisibilcm esse dicimus.” — Geiduird. loc. 2,‘>, s. 70. 

Hence it cometh that wc say there is a visible and invisible Church, 
not meaning to make two distinct churches, as our adversaries falsidy 
and maliciously chaige us, though the form of w^ovds may semn to 
insinuate some such thing, but to distinguish the divers considera- 
tions of the same cliurch, which, though it be visible in re.sp<‘ct of 
the profession of supernatural verities revealed in Christ, ttse of 
holy sacraments, order of ministry, and due obedience yitdded 
thereunto, and they discernible that do communicate therein : yet 
in respect of those most precious effects and happy benelits of 
saving grace wherein only the elect do communicate it is invisible j 
and^they that in so happy, gracious, and desirable tilings, have 
communion among themselves, are not discernible from others to 
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materially, constitute both the one and the other ; 
but the modus existendi is different in each. So far 
forth as the Christian is a professor of the doctrine 
of Christ, and in communion ■with a local Christian 
society, he is a member of the visible Church, and he 
remains so, whatever be his inward state, until he be 
excommunicated : so far forth as he is a living mem- 
ber of Christ, he belongs to the invisible Church, or 
to the Church in its truth. In the case of the true 
Christian the two modi existendi are united ; in the 
case of the hypocrite they are disjoined ; for though 
the latter may have outward communion with a 
Church, he is not a member of the body of Christ. 
What is affirmed is, that, inasmuch as the one true 
Church can, in the present life, manifest its existence 
only under the form of local Christian societies, it 
and its visible manifestation are never so precisely 
identical that we can at once predicate of the aggre- 
gate of such societies that they constitute the Saviour’s 
mystical body : of this they are indeed a manifestation, 
but, inasmuch as they contain, in external union with 
themselves, that which does not properly appertain 
to the Church of Christ, and which yet is inseparable 
from it in its present condition as the Church mili- 
tant here upon earth, the manifestation is but an 
ina<lo([uate, and imperfect, one. This is all that is 
really meant by the distinction between the visible 
and the invisible ('huveh. It is easy to see that if, 
as Protestants hold, the true being of the Church lies 
not in that which gives it visible existence;, but in 
the unseen work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 

wlioin this IbllowsUip is denied, hut arc known only to CJod. 
That Nathanael wa.s an Israelite, all men knew ; tiiat ho was a true 
Israelite in whom was no gnilc, (Jhrisl only know.” — Field of the 
Clnireh, b. i. e. 10. 
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Christians, the visible Church — that is, the Church as 
it meets the eye — can never be more than an in- 
adequate representation of the body of Christ, or the 
Church in its truth ; that these two aspects of the 
Church never perfectly correspond with each other. 

In the first place, as has been more than once ob- 
served, the Church visible is, and ever must be, a 
mixed body, comprehending within its pale both those 
who are and those who are not savingly united to 
Christ. For ecclesiastical discipline, the appointed 
instrument of reducing the Church to a conformity 
with its idea, is not applicable to sins of the heart : 
with overt oflences, Avhich bring scandal upon the 
Christian name, its province tei’minatcs. By no 
exercise of discipline, therefore, however stringent, 
can hypocrites, or secret unbelievers, be removed 
from outward fellowship with the faithful members 
of Christ’s body : yet how many are there in every 
local society of Christians who, though outwardly 
blameless, are destitute of living faith in Christ, and 
of his sanctifying grace. This is no doubtful con- 
clusion gathered merely from what meets the eye, 
and therefore liable to the charge of precipitancy of 
judgment, or uncharitableness. In the parables of 
the tares and the net, it was foretold by Christ 
Himself that such, to the end of time, should b(! the 
condition of every visible Church.* This is the 

* These parables formed a frequent subject of dispute between 
the Catholics and the Donatists. Augustin urges them, with great 
effect, against the doctrine of his Donatist adversaries ; at the same 
time that, as regards the true idea of the Church, he uniformly 
expresses himself in genuine Protestant language ; e. g. Cum 
igitur boni et mali dent et accipiant baptismi sacramentum, ncc 
regenerati spintualiter in corpus et membra Christi comdificentur 
nisi boni ; profecto in bonis est ilia ecclcsia cui dicitur, * Sicut 
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real application of the parables just mentioned, as well 
as of the passage in the second epistle to Timothy, in 
which the Church is compared to “ a great house ” in 
which “ are not only vessels of gold and silver, but 
also of wood and earth ; and some to honour, and 
some to dishonour : ” they refer, not as the Komish 
catechism teaches, to the mystical body in its truth 
and reality, but to the same body as imperfectly 
manifested under the form of an aggregate of par- 
ticular churches. This, then, is one reason why the 
visible Church can never be a perfect representation 
of the true Church. As long as outward union with 
a local church is no certain proof of invisible union 
with Christ, we cannot, if the latter constitute the 
true being of the Church, affirm that the mystical 
body of Christ and tlie visible churches of Christen- 
dom are equivalent and co-extensive terms. 

But even if it were possible to separate the chaff 

lilium in medio spinarum, ita proxima mea in medio filiarum. In 
his est enim qui a^di Scant super petrain, id est, qui audiunt verba 
Christi et faciunt; quia et Petro, confitenti se Christum Filium Dei^ 
sic ait, ‘ Et super hanc petram oedificabo ecclesiam meam/ Non est 
ergo in eis qui sedificant super arenam, id est, qui audiunt verba 
Christi et non faciunt.” — De Unit. Eccles. s. 60. See also Cont. 
Epist. Par. 1. iii. s. 10. De Bap. Cont. Don. 1. 4. s. 4. Cont. Cres. 
1. 2. s. 26. Plis words in the last passage are : Propter malam pollu- 
tamque conscicntiam damnati a Christo jam in corpore Christi non 
sunt quod est ecclesia ; quoniam non potest XJhristus habere mem- 
bra damnatar Even Cyprian, though his views upon this point 
are not so scriptural as those of Augustin, while he affirms that 
the tares are in the Church, guards himself against saying that 
they are of it : ‘‘ Etsi videntur in ecclesia esse zizania, non tamen 
impediri debet aut hdes aut caritas nostra, ut quoniam zizania esse 
in ecclesia cernimus, ipsi de ecclesia recedamus. Nobis tantum- 
modo laborandum est ut frumentuin esso possimus. — Epist. 5L 
ad Confessoi'cs, &c» 
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from the wheat, there would still remain an impediment 
to our holding the Church visible to be a perfect coun- 
terpart of the Church in its truth — viz. that we never 
do more than approximate to the real position Avhich 
each member of Christ occupies in His body. Many 
are first in a visible church, who are last in the true 
Church ; and many are first in the latter, who are 
last in the former. As we cannot, from the fact of a 
person’s being a member of the Church of Ephesus, 
or of Corinth, at once conclude that he is a member 
of Christ’s mystical body, so neither can we, even 
supposing him to be in living union with Christ, be 
certain that the position he occupies in those visible 
churches is that which he ought to occupy, — that 
which is his place in the sight of God, or in the true 
Church. It is not always the most eminent Christians 
that occupy the chief place in a local Christian society; 
the spiritual aristocracy, so to speak, of the Church 
is not always recognised, or elevated to its natural 
position. Christ, indeed, has made provision for the 
perpetual calling forth of those who are qualified by 
nature or by grace to lead and to edify their 
brethren. He gave, and still gives, evangelists, 
pastors, teachers, ministers of all kinds for the work 
of edifying His body — that is, He bestows the gifts 
requisite for the due discharge of these various 
ministries ; but, instead of Himself directly pointing 
out those whom He endows with spiritual gifts and 
graces. He has committed to the Christian society the 
task of proving and authenticating their existence, 
and setting apart to their respective offices those in 
whom they may be found. But in the discharge of 
this duty, the Church, or those who act in its name, 
may make mistakes ; the gift of spiritual discernment 
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(hdxpiG-ig, 1 Oor. xii. 10.) is liable, in passing to its 
exercise through an earthly channel, to contract im- 
perfections which mar its perspicacity ; and thus it 
will often happen that Christians of inferior spiritual 
endowments shall be called to occupy a place above 
others, in this respect their superiors ; and a visible 
Church will never exactly be, as regards the distri- 
bution of its orders and offices, as it would be were 
Christ Himself to dispose them. For example, if, as 
some think, our Lord, by his thrice repeated question 
to Peter, intended to convey the lesson that love to 
Himself is the great qualification for the pastoral 
office, it will be acknowledged that that office is 
frequently borne by those who are less qualified 
for it than the private Christians over whom they 
are placed in the Lord. So, again, spiritual wisdom 
and illumination are the result of eminent sanctity ; 
but the official organ of the Spirit may be in sanctity 
far inferior to many of those to whom he ministers. 
Wherever these cases occur, and occur they must in 
the present condition of the Church, there is a want 
of exact correspondence between the Church in its 
truth, and the Church as it meets the eye. There 
is a hidden life of the body of Christ, which, after all 
is done that can be done to express it outwardly, 
fails of giving forth an adequate manifestation of 
itself. 

To sum up briefly : — according to the teaching of 
the reformers, the mystical body of Christ is neither 
distinct from, nor yet exactly coincident with, the 
sum total of the visible churches of Christ. If, for 
the I’easons just given, we cannot hold the two to be 
convertible terms, we by no means, on the other 
hand, maintain that they constitute two distinct 
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Churches*; for the members of the mystical body 
are always members of some local church, within 
the visible inclosure of which they and the tares 
grow up until the harvest. The true members of 
Christ cannot, in this life, form a distinct society 
by themselves ; they exist in connexion with local 
societies of professing Christians in different parts of 
the world, and form an actual part, which is greater 
or less according to circumstances, of those churches. 
For while our Lord’s parables forbid us to expect 
that there ever will be an exact coincidence between — 
for example — the local church of Corinth and the 
Church of God at Corinth, there may yet be a con- 
tinual approximation thereto ; and such an approxi- 
mation does actually take place to a <;ousidorablo 
extent when, through “tribulation or persecution” 
for the name of Christ, those who have no real faith 
— no inward union with the Saviour — drop off and 
leave the Church in a state of comparative purity. 
That, however, which remains after this purifying 
process, and not that which has been separated by it, 
is, according to Protestantism, the Church ; or, in 
other words, tribulation for Christ’s sake docs but 
imperfectly effect that now which Christ Himself 
will perfectly accomplish when, at His future ap])eav- 
ing. He shall make an exact and final separation 
between the evil and the good. Far from propound- 

* Nequaquam statuiinus duas eccleaias, imam v<‘.ratn ct intornam, 
alteram nominalem et exteniam, sed dicimus eccl(\siam miiim oan- 
demque, tot urn scilicet coetum vocatoriim, (lnplicit(‘r <‘,onsi<l(‘nin, 
hutdev scilicet et ; sive i*espectii vocationis et externa', so- 

cietatis, in fidei professiotie ot usu saiTamcntorum consistentis^ ac 
respectu interioxns regenerationis et internm societatifi in vinculo 
Spiritus consistentis*— Gerhard, loc. 23. c. 6. 
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ing the doctrine of an imaginary, or, as Eck, the 
antagonist of Luther, termed it, a “mathematical,” 
Church, we maintain, as strongly as the Romanist 
does, that, as every true Christian will give visible 
proofs of the existence of the unseen grace which is 
in him, so the “ congregation of saints ” will never be 
without its visible manifestation: it will give proof 
of its existence by means of the three great elements 
of Church life, — the Word, the Sacraments, and the 
exercise of discipline. Only we say that, as in the 
case of the individual Christian, his outward Chris- 
tianity is never an adequate counterpart of his inward ; 
his attainments fall short of his aims ; his practice is 
below the standard which he proposes to himself, so 
that it is only imperfectly that the life within ex- 
presses itself outwardly ; so, as regards the Church, 
that which is its differentia — which constitutes its 
essence — viz. the unseen presence of the Spirit — 
is but inadequately represented in the Church visible; 
the latter, as compared with the communion of saints, 
always being affected by an admixture of foreign 
and heterogenous elements. 

The objections which it is not uncommon to hear 
urged against the Protestant view were long ago 
shown by Melancthon to rest upon no solid found- 
ation. When the Confession of Augsburgh was 
presented by the Protestants to Charles V., the 
emperor gave directions that it should be submitted 
to a select body of Romish theologians, with the view 
of ascertaining what possibility there might be of the 
parties coming to a mutual understanding. The 
papal divines, in a document which bears the title of 
Confutatio Pontificia, enumerated the principal points 
of difference between themselves and their opponents. 
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Upon the seventh article of the confession submitted 
to them, they observed, “ that if, by defining the 
Church to be ‘a congregation of saints,’ it was in- 
tended to exclude the wicked from it, the article 
could not, without prejudice to the faith, be admitted. 
That this was a revival of the doctrine of John Huss, 
which had been condemned by the Council of Con- 
stance, and was incompatible with the statements of 
Scripture which compares the Church to a net, &c.”* 
“ It appears to be impossible,” replies Melancthon in 
his Apology for the Confession, “ to escape misrepre- 
sentation. We purposely added the eighth article to 
show that we do not separate the wicked and hy- 
pocrites from outward communion with the Church, 
or deprive the Sacraments of their efficacy, when 
administered by evil men. We grant that the wicked 
and hypocrites are, in this life, members of the 
Church so far as regards external communion in 
those things which constitute the notes of the Church, 
— viz. the Word and the Sacraments. But the 
Church, though it manifests its existence by out- 
ward notes, the Word &c., is not a community the 
true being of which lies in things external: it is, 
primarily, a community of believers ; of those in whose 
hearts the Holy Spirit dwells.f That Church alone 
is called the body of Christ which Christ renews by 
His Spirit : they are not the members of Christ in 
whom Christ is not operative. In the Creed we 
declare our belief in the Holy Catholic Church ; but 
the wicked do not constitute a Holy Church. But 

* CJonf. Pont. ad. Art. 7. 

I ** Pcclesia non est tantum sociotas extemarum rerum ac ritnum 
siout aHas politias, sed principaliter est societas fidei et Spiritus 
Sancti in oordibus, q^uae tamen liabet externas notas,” &c. 
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what need of many words ? If the Church, which is 
the kingdom of Christ, is to be distinguished from 
the kingdom of Satan, it cannot be that evil men, 
belonging as they do to the kingdom of Satan, are of 
the Church ; although, at present, they are found 
externally in the Church. It does not follow that, 
because the manifestation of the true Church has not 
yet taken place, the wicked are members of it : whether 
it be hidden, as now, or revealed, as will be the case 
hereafter, they only are members of Christ’s kingdom 
whom He quickens by His Spirit. As to the parables 
of the tares &c., they make more for our doctrine 
than for that of our adversaries, for they teach us 
that, at length, the true people of God will be se- 
parated from carnal professors. In those parables, 
Christ speaks of the Church as it appears” — i.e. 
becomes visible — “ in this world*, in order that our 
faith might not be shaken, when we see it well-nigh 
hidden under the multitude of the ungodly. We 
must persist, then, in maintaining that the Church is, 
according to its idea (proprie, principaliter, dictam) a 
congregation of saints ; and in so doing we only follow 
in the steps of Lyra, who long ago said, ‘ The Church 
consists of those who truly know and profess the 
truth. ’f Whence that definition of the Church 

* « Christum de specie ecclesise dicit, quum ait ‘ Simile est 
regnum coelorum lagenae,’” &c. The German rersion expresses 
the idea more distinctly: ‘‘Unterricht wie die Kirche scheinet in 
dieser Welt,” teaches us how the Church becomes visible in this 
world. 

f Nicolas Lyra (ob. 1340.) was one of the precursors of the Re- 
formation. The passage alluded to is as follows: — ‘^Ecclesia non 
consistit in hominibus ratione potestatis vel dignitatis ecclesiasti- 
csB vel secularis, quia multi Principes et summi Pontifices et alii 
inferiores invent! sunt apostatasse a fide. Propter quod ecclesia 

Z 
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emanates which makes it to be an external kingdom, 
with the Eoinan Pontiff at its head, arrogating 
to itself the exercise of supreme dominion, both 
spiritual and temporal, we learn from the 11th chap- 
ter of Daniel.”^ 

consistit in illis personis, in quibus est notitia vera et confessio 
fidei et veritatis.*’ 

* Apol. Conf. c. 4. 
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Conclusion. 

GENEBAL SUMMING UP OF THE AEGUMENT. 

In gathering into one view the results of the preceding 
inquiry, it will not be necessary to repeat the remarks 
which have been already made on the progressive 
tendency of the earlier revelation, from an external 
system of coercive discipline, and of symbolical ordi- 
nances, to religion in its inward — -that is, its immu- 
table — aspect. .Taking up the subject at the point 
where it was left, we proceed to observe that the 
anticipations which we should be led, from a survey 
of the course of preceding revelation, to form respect- 
ing the nature of the Christian dispensation, have 
been found realized. In Christianity the visible 
theocracy which prescribed to the outward act is 
seen giving place to an inner theocracy — that of the 
Spirit, — the external instrument of direction being 
the "Word of God. Had it been otherwise, the Gospel, 
instead of being the consummation of all preceding 
dispensations, would have been a retrograde move- 
ment towards the shadows of Judaism. In short, 
the new Covenant of Christ is seen to be a continu- 
ation, not of that of Moses, but of the original cove- 
nant entered into with Abraham, which was founded 
upon a promise upon God’s, and faith upon man’s, 
part, and which the Law was never intended to dis- 
annul. As for the Law, entering or coming in 
parenthetically *, as it did, for a special purpose, it 
was, as soon as it had fulfilled its end, abolished ; and 


* Rom. v. 20. 
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the two covenants, between which it had been tem- 
porarily interposed, came together again, or, rather, 
the covenant of Abraham received in the Gospel its 
full accomplishment. 

The purposes of revealed religion required that 
Christianity should be embodied in a visible Church, 
or aggregate of such churches, and possess positive 
institutions : and provisions were made to that end, 
either directly or indirectly, by Christ Himself. But 
the visible institutions of Christianity, whether rites 
or polity, are founded on a principle wholly ditferent 
from that which pervaded the Mosaic appointments. 
They are not only fewer in number, but their import 
and their mode of operation are different. Instead 
of working from without inwards, — ^that is, impressing, 
by means of discipline and habituation, an inward 
character, — they pre-suppose that living union with 
Christ which constitutes the essence of saving re- 
ligion. When Christianity came into world, the Law, 
which operated by means of external discipline, was 
presumed to have done its work ; and Christianity, 
instead of being a new law, took up the disciple of 
Moses at the point of spiritual progress at which the 
Law had left him, and carried him on to the freedom 
of the Gospel — the liberty of that real sonship which 
comes to man through union 'With the only begotten 
Son of God. The same process is repeated in the 
case of each individual Christian. The moral law 
does its work first on the heart, but only to lead to 
an immediate apprehension of Christ in His various 
offices by faith. Hence the sacraments are effica- 
cious, not ex opere operate, but because of the faith of 
the receiver; which faith they seal and strengthen 
indeed, but do not in the first instance communicate ; 
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for ordinarily it comes by the Word of God, which is 
the sword of the Spirit. As regards the organization 
of Christian societies, the pattern after which it was 
to proceed was not delivered directly by Christ: it 
was in existence long before the Saviour appeared 
upon earth. And the work itself proceeded slowly, 
and by degrees, as need required. The Church had 
no existence, as an institution, antecedently to that of 
believers in Christ*: it was first visible in those 
believers, when, on the day of Pentecost, they re- 
ceived the new spiritual influence which flows from 
the glorified Saviour. All that followed in the way 
of external organization was the result, and the 
visible evidence, of the life within ; just as in the 
individual Christian the visible fruits of the Spirit 
proceed from the sanctified affections imparted to 
him from above. Further additions to the simple 
polity of the first congregation of believers were 
deferred until the want of them was felt. This com- 
parative liberty of action, as regards external matters, 
is precisely what we should expect if Christianity be, 
as compared with Judaism, the manhood of the 
spiritual life ; if it be a religion of spirit and truth ; if 
in it that real fellowship of man with God, which 
preceding dispensations did but pre-figure, is vouch- 
safed to all believers. 

Such are the facts which an examination of the 
inspired record has brought out to view; and the 
conclusion to which they lead seems obvious. When 
wo come to define what the Church of Christ is, in 
its essential being, we must adopt the Protestant 
definition, — viz. that it is, primarily and before it is 

* For some good observations on this point, see Moehler’s work, 
Einheit in der Kircho, sect. 49. 
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anything else, a community of saints. For the defi- 
nition of a thing must express its differentia, or specific 
difference ; and its differentia must be drawn from 
that in it which is eternal and unchangeable ; that 
which is the real basis of its visible existence ; that 
which makes it what it is antecedently to the ex- 
hibition of its visible organic form. But this, in the 
case of the Christian Church, we have found to be 
the unseen presence of the spirit of Christ. This is 
what gives to the Church its existence in the sight of 
God, — that is, its real, as distinguished from its appa- 
rent, existence. The spiritual presence of the Saviour 
was, in fact, vouchsafed antecedently to the use of 
any of the visible ordinances, or appointments, by 
which its existence was to be permanently manifested ; 
for the celebration of the Sacraments, and the regu- 
lations of polity, foEowed, not preceded, the invisible 
power from above which transformed a company of 
Jewish beEevers into a Church of Christ. The order 
of things thus at the first divinely established is an 
intimation of that which was to be observed through- 
out the whole course of the dispensation. For thus 
we learn that it is neither sacraments nor an Apo- 
stolical ministry that give being to the Church : they 
did not give it being when it first came into existence, 
and what they did not confer then they cannot confer 
now. What they gave to the Church, then, was not 
its true, but its visible, being, — its being in the sight 
of men : and this is precisely the relation in which 
they now stand to it. Not that the Sacraments are 
not positive appointments, and of perpetual obliga- 
tion ; not that the Church is not essentiaUy visible : — 
aU that is aiBSirmed is that its true essence does not 
lie in the appointments by which it becomes visible, 
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but in that which those appointments presuppose, — 
viz. the inhabitation of Christ by His Spirit in the 
hearts of believers. When Christ, according to His 
promise, came into the midst of the primitive One 
Hundred and Twenty, the new temple of God was 
really established upon earth, though as yet it had 
not put on a visibly organized form. 

In perfect conformity with this view of the Church 
we have found the Apostles addressing Christian 
Churches as societies, not of mere professors of the 
Christian faith, but of saints and believers ; and on 
that ground urging upon them the duties of a Chris- 
tian life. Each Church is regarded, not as an insti- 
tution, but as a living body, animated throughout by 
the Spirit of God : from which internal spring of action 
all its acts, as a Church, are supposed to emanate. No 
visible Church is exactly what it professes to be; 
but any difficulty hence arising is obviated by the 
protestant and scriptural distinction between the body 
of Christ as it is in itself and as it becomes visible, 
or, in popular language, between the invisible and 
the visible Church. In its present imperfect mani- 
festation, as an aggregate of visible churches, the 
mystical body of Christ appears in external conjunc- 
tion with elements which do not properly belong to 
it, and which yet it cannot separate from itself: these, 
therefore, to use the language of Augustin, it tolerates 
until^ the day of Christ, without, however, lowering 
its own proper idea, so as to make it comprehend both 
the tares and the wheat. Hence the great import- 
ance of that distinction, without the aid of which 
it is difficult either to reconcile Scripture with itself 
or the actual facts of the Church with Scripture. 
Romanism meets the difficulty by lowering the idea 
so as to correspond with the fact, thereby depriving 
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the Church of all its real value in the eye of the 
Christian, and reducing it, as Melancthon observes, 
to the level of a mere secular polity. 

If the progressive tendency of revelation from the 
first, and the actual facts connected with the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, are incompatible with the 
Romish conception of the Church, not less irrecon- 
cileable is that conception with Christian feeling and 
the conclusions of reason. Nothing can be more 
offensive to Christian instinct, if we may be allowed 
the expression, than the notion that Christ’s mystical 
body — the holy Catholic Church — comprehends, ac- 
cording to its idea, both the good and the bad, — that 
is, that it is, in its true essence, a body morally indif- 
ferent. Let the theory be pushed to its extreme 
limit *, let it be supposed that sanctifying faith were 
altogether to perish from Christendom, leaving, how- 
ever, the polity of the Church and the visible signs 
of the Sacraments in existence; — we should still 
have to believe that the members of such Christian 
societies, if they may be so called, are true members 
of Christ’s body, and consequently of Christ Himself ; 
and, because they are in Christ, are in a state of salva- 
tion, or in the way of being saved ! The enormity of 
such a view is manifest : yet it is only the legitimate 
consequence of the Romish theory. But this theory 
offends against reason also. For it severs the Church 
militant from the Church triumphant, and makes the 
body of Christ, which Scripture affirms to be one, to 
consist of two incongruous parts. It has been 
already observed that the two parts of which the 
body of Christ is composed — the Church militant and 
the Church triumphant — are in real, though not 
visible, conjunction, and together make up the one 
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body of which Christ is the head.* Now it is difficult 
to conceive how one body under one head, the mem- 
bers of which, by the supposition, have a vital or- 
ganic connexion with the head, can be composed of 
two heterogeneous parts, or resemble the ill-com- 
pacted image of Daniel, the head of which was of fine 
gold, and the feet part of iron and part of clay. But, 
according to the Romish doctrine, this is actually the 
case. That part of Christ’s body which consists of de- 
parted saints is, confessedly, a community, not of 
mixed composition, as every visible Church on earth 
is, but of saints, in the strict and highest sense of the 
word. We have ground to believe that with their 
mortal bodies the saints deposit whatever of sin and 
imperfection adhered to them in this life ; and that 
the work of grace, which was here incomplete, is per- 
fected after death. Thus while the severance of the 
whole body from the wicked, who were here in ex- 
ternal conjunction with it, is deferred until the end of 
all things, a partial separation is even now effected by 
the transfer of each sanctified soul, as it departs from 
the body, into a place, or state, where there is no ad- 
mixture of evil. This part of the body of Christ, 
therefore, is, in its composition, essentially holy ; the 
holiness of its members being not a separable accident, 
but an essential property ; not merely a corporate, but 
a personal, one. But, according to the teaching of 
Rome, the other part — the Church militant upon 


* The body, that is, so far as it is completed : for, in strictness 
of language, the Church of Christ comprehends, not only the de- 
parted saints and those now upon earth, but also those who shall 
believe upon Him to the end of time. At present the Church is 
imperfect, because the number of God’s elect is not accomplished. 
— See Burial Service, Fii’Bt Collect. 
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earth — is of a different character, being, according to 
the idea, a community of mixed composition, com- 
prehending within its pale both good and had : it is 
holy only in its corporate capacity, as being conse- 
crated to the service of God, which is by no means 
incompatible with the supposition of its members 
being personally unsanctified. Thus we have two parts, 
heterogeneous in nature, coalescing into one homo- 
geneous whole : the part in paradise excluding from 
its idea any admixture of evil ; the part upon earth 
embracing within itself both the renewed and the 
unrenewed in heart. Plow an amalgamation of this 
kind can take place it is difficult to conceive. We 
may place things the formal characteristic of which 
is diverse side by side, or in simple juxtaposition; but 
we cannot, either in fact or mentally, combine them 
into one homogeneous body. 

The same difficulty may be thus stated : — If the 
wicked are members of Christ by virtue of their 
being members of a visible Church of Christ, and 
continue so, unless excommunicated, to the last 
moment of life, why should they not, in a future 
state, still be members of Christ ? Death, it will 
perhaps be replied, separates them from that Church 
of Christ which is Plis body. But why should death 
do so ? Death effects no essential change in men’s 
spiritual condition; as the tree falls so does it lie. 
If, then, they who are destitute of the Spirit of Christ 
may yet be members of Christ and of Christ’s body 
here, why should they not continue to be so here- 
after?* In a word, if the Church of God upon 

* The degree of indistinotness which moat students of Pearson 
must have felt to pervade his article on the “Holy Catholic 
Church ” proceeds entirely from his setting out with the position 
that the Church, in its idea, comprehends both good and bad, and 
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earth is, in its true idea, a body of mixed composition, 
there is no reason why the Church in paradise should 

is called “ holy ” only “ as St. Matthew calls Jerusalem the holy 
city, when we know that there was in that city a general corrup- 
tion in manners.” (On the Creed, p. 578. Oxford. Edit. 1833.) 
Immediately afterwards he proceeds to I’emark that “ of those pro- 
miscuously contained in the Church, such as are void of all saving 
grace while they live and communicate ” (outwardly he must mean) 
with the rest of the Church, and when they pass out of this life, 
die in their sins, and remain under the eternal wrath of Grod ^ as 
they were not in their persons holy while they lived, so are they in 
no way of the Church after their deaths neither as members of it 
nor as contained in it.” Assuming Pearson’s original position to 
be correct, we ask, why are such persons not members of the 
Church after death as well as before ? If, notwithstanding their 
personal unlioliness, they were true members of the body of Christ 
while they lived, what is there in death which should all at once 
deprive them of this privilege ? Pearson supplies no answer to this 
obvious objeclion. What is evidently wanting to justify his state- 
ment is the Protestant doctrine, that those who “ are not in their 
persons holy ” do not, even in this life, properly belong to the 
Church; for if this be so, we can then understand how death 
deprives them, not of real church-membership, for that they never 
enjoyed, but of that mere external connexion which they here had 
with the body of Christ. At death they do not cea>se to be 
members of the Church ; but their never having been so, is then 
manifested; death docs not sever them from the Church, but 
proves that they were never really of it. Elsewhere, however, in 
the same article, Peai'son fully adopts the Protestant view, and, in 
fact, answers himself : If I have communion with a saint of God, 
as such, while he liveth here, I must still have communion with 
him when he is departed hence ; because the foundation of that 
communion cannot be removed by death. The mystical union 
between Christ and His Church — the spiritual conjunction of the 
members to the head — is the true foundation of that communion 
which one member hath with another. But death, which is 
nothing but the separation of the soul from the body, maketh no 
separation in the mystical union — no breach of the spiritual con- 
junction — and consequently there must continue the same com- 
munion, because there remaineth the same foundation,” — Pp. 600, 
601. 
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not be the same : a conclusion -which, ho-wever in- 
evitable on Romish principles, is too much opposed to 
Scripture to be openly maintained. 

It is no alleviation of the difficulty to urge that 
even in those -who constitute the body of Christ upon 
earth — that is, according to Protestant views, true 
Christians — there is a contest going on between the 
Spirit and the flesh, and, consequently, a mixture of 
good and evil, which is not the case -with the Church 
of the departed * : so that, even on tbeir o-wn ground, 
Protestants cannot make the two coalesce into one 
communion. For to admit that the Christian is not 
perfect, is by no means to admit that he is under the 
dominion of sin ; and the objection proceeds on the 
supposition that we have no alternative but to main- 
tain the one proposition or tbe other. It is true that 
Christians never in this life attain a perfect freedom 
from sin : it is true that there is ever going on within 
them a conflict between good and evil ; and that, at best, 
their holiness is imperfect. But the distinctive feature 
of the Christian is, that he struggles successfully against 
sin ; that sin is no longer dominant in him : he is a 
real saint, though an imperfect one. His inward 
man is emancipated from the thraldom of evil, though 
the traces of his former state of slavery are yet visible. 
This is the light in which Scripture always represents 
the Christian. It seems not to recognize the sin that 
yet cleaves to him as properly part of himself, or, at 
any rate, as essentially interfering with the present 
enjoyment of his spiritual prmleges. Imperfect as he 
is, he is actually risen with Christ : he has within him 
the earnest of the inheritance, the commencement and 


• GladstoDie’s Churcli Principles, &e. p. 115. 
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pledge of eternal life itself. The remnants of an evil 
nature which still cleave to him belong not to him 
as a Christian, any more than the decaying husk out 
of which the butterfly is evolving itself is part of the 
insect itself. The Christian life here is as essentially 
one with that of the glorified saints as the bud with 
the flower, the child with the man. The saint here is 
not a different being from the same saint in paradise, 
but one and the same person in different stages of 
spiritual growth. Hence there can be a real communion 
between that part of the body of Christ which is upon 
earth and that part which is in the place of separate 
spirits ; the Spirit of Christ, the true foundation of 
their communion, reigning equally in both, though 
in the former His reign is not so undisturbed as it is 
in the latter. Augustin, as quoted by Bishop Taylor 
(Dissuasive, &c.), touches upon this flaw in the 
Romish theory, when he remarks : — “non reverb Do- 
mini corpus cst, quod cum illo non crit in Ecternum,” 
that is not truly the body of Christ which is not to 
reign with Christ eternally. 

It is only the Protestant that assigns to the Church 
a place among the articles of the Christian faith. 
Faith is the evidence of things not seen, and, as such, 
is opposed to sight. Faith discerned — what to the 
eye of sight was invisible — in Jesus of Nazareth 
the Only begotten son of God. Were the Church 
primarily a visible institution or system, there would 
be no more need of faith now to realize its existence 
than there was need of it to assure the Jew of the ex- 
istence of the Mosaic institutions. The authors of the 
Romish Catechism, unable in any other way to ex- 
plain why the Church should form an article of the 
Creed, refer us to the “ mysteries ” or sacraments 
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therein celebrated, the nature of which, we are told, 
is beyond human comprehension.* But this is faith 
in the sacraments, not faith in the Church. Nor is 
Bellarmin more successful in extricating himself from 
the difficulty, when he urges that, whereas the Church 
is a society of those who profess the doctrines of 
Christianity, and what the Christian doctrines are is 
matter not of sight, but of faith, this is sufficient to 
account for the Creed’s containing the article in 
question f ; for this, again, is only faith in the Christian 
faith. It is the Church itself that is presented as an 
object of faith ; and why it is so, is, on Protestant 
grounds, easily understood. The visible Church, in 
its ordinary state, so little answers to its true idea, 
that the Christian, looking upon the outward ap- 
pearance only, might well be tempted to doubt whether 
the gates of hell had not, contrary to Christ’s promise, 
prevailed against Christ’s mystical body. What is 
the history of the Church but a history of the heresies, 
divisions, and scandals, which have ever deformed the 
face of visible Christianity? To the Christian the 
aspect of visible Christianity is perplexing in the 
extreme; and were it not for the sure word of 
promise, his hasty conclusion would resemble that of 
Elijah under analogous circumstances. But here faith, 
in its proper office, interposes, and realizes to the 
believer what he cannot see. The promise of Christ 
assures him that, although this or that visible Church 
may become corrupt, and finally perish, the true 
Church never can fail : the same promise enables him 

* “Etsi quivis ratione et sonsibus percipit eeclesiam .... tamen 
ilia mysteria quse in sanota ecclesia contineri declaratum est, mens 
fide tantummodo illustrata intelligere potest.” — Cap. x. s. 21. 

f De Ecdes. Mil. 1. iii. 15. 
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to believe that, notwithstanding the sins, divisions, 
imperfections, and changes incident to the Church 
visible, the Church, in its eternal and unchangeable 
attributes of unity, truth, and holiness, is not the less 
in being, and not the less secure against the assaults 
of every enemy. 

Comparing the two theories in a philosophical point 
of view, we must assign the superiority to the Pro- 
testant. A religious society the distinctive being of 
which consists in its ritual, or polity, is obviously 
in a lower stage of progress than one which has 
its true characteristic in the inner spirit that per- 
vades it; for no one surely will deny that religion 
has not attained its proper end until it has become a 
disposition of the heart. If there be two religious 
communities, of one of which it is the characteristic 
to work from without inwards, as a mould impresses 
its likeness upon the passive clay ; while in the other 
the mode of working is from within outwards, the 
visible institutions being, as in all forms of organic 
life, the result and the manifestation of the spirit 
within ; there can be no doubt that the latter alone 
fully answers to the idea of a religious society. The 
former may have its use and its value, but it can only 
be as introductory to the latter, which is exactly the 
relation in which Judaism stands to Christianity. 
The Law, imperfect as it was in itself, had its use in 
preparing the way for the Gospel ; but it is an abuse 
of it — a misconception of its place in God’s dispensa- 
tion — to reproduce it under the present dispensation. 
Moreover, if the question were proposed, how can we 
best secure the visible extension of the Church, and 
a vigorous development of church life in polity, dis- 
cipline, the use of the Sacraments, and spiritual ex- 
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ercises, common sense, as well as Scripture, would 
dictate the reply: first form and strengthen the 
spiritual life within, which, if it exist in a healthy 
state, will inevitably throw itself out into a corre- 
sponding energy of action: whereas, to begin from 
without — to aim at strengthening the life within by 
multiplying outward observances, in which the act 
done is more regarded than the spirit in which it is 
done — can end in nothing but disappointment: it may 
produce a semblance of religious activity, but this 
activity wiU be mechanical, — not the spontaneous 
energy of a living being. Bodily vigour is better 
promoted by strengthening the central functions than 
by carefuUy cherishing the extremities of the system. 
A religious system which has its true being within 
possesses a substantial ground of permanent visibility; 
for life and feeling struggle for outward expression, 
and rest not until they have attained their suitable 
manifestation: but a religion, the essence of which 
lies in its visible institutions, tends, by an inevitable 
process, to its own dissolution : unsustained by a living 
energy within, the husk decays, and at length drops 
off. Just in proportion, then, as Protestantism, as 
compared with Eomanism, takes the inward view of 
the Church, does it place the legitimate expansion of 
the various elements of visible church life upon a 
surer and more permanent basis.* 

* In reference to this point, Moehler has a remarkable passage : 
“It is not to be doubted that Christ maintains Ilis Church in 
vigour by means of those who live in faith, belong to Him in 
spirit, and hope for his appearing : these, unquestionably, are the 
true supporters of the visible Church. As for the wicked in the 
Church — that is, the unbelieving and the hypocrite.s, — the dead 
members of Christ’s body, — they would not for a single day main- 
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It is not indeed to be denied that Protestantism, in- 
asmuch as it does not profess to be absolute truth, but 
truth as opposed to Romanism, may, like all systems 
which have arisen from reaction, and have been framed 
in opposition to strongly felt evils, give birth to ten- 
dencies which, when carried out, are destructive of the 
conditions under which Christianity was intended by 
its divine Founder to exist in the world. The tempta- 
tion either to undervalue the external means of grace 
or to regard the inward fellowship of the Spirit, not 
only as, what it is, the real basis of the visible unity 
of Christians, but as, of itself, compensating for the 
absence of such unity where unhappily it does not exist, 
is that to which the Protestant is exposed, and against 
which he must be on his guard. He may be tempted 
to forget that the sacraments, if they do not work 
ex opere operate, are yet special and effectual seals 
of our union with Christ ; yea, arc ordinarily necessary 
to salvation ; and that apostolic, or even ecclesiastical, 
regulations of polity, if they cannot be proved to be 
of the essence of the Church, are not on that account 
to be regarded as of no importance. He may not 
sufficiently bear in mind that the spiritual life in 
the hearts of Christians must necessarily be in a 
feeble condition if it does not succeed in producing 
visible results in the way of unity and organization ; 
and that the Church can only operate upon the 
world by means of its visible ordinances, and its 
visible corporate life. It must be admitted, in short, 
that there is an affinity between Protestantism and 

tain the Church, even in its visibility ; as far as in them lies, they 
divide it and expose it to contempt.” — Symbolik, p. 431. The 
wonder is how, from such an admission, he was not led to question 
the soundness of the Romish theory, 

A A 
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mysticism, or gnosticism, which renders it possible 
for the former to degenerate into the latter. But 
it should be remembered that the Romish theory 
also has its evil tendencies, and those of a more 
pernicious character than belongs to the extreme of 
ultra-Protestantism. Fanaticism, superstition, and 
the practices of the ascetic discipline, are the per- 
versions of religious life which the Romish doctrine 
of the Church has a tendency to produce, and in 
fact has produced : perversions which are less sus- 
ceptible of correction than those connected with 
spiritualistic tendencies. It should seem, too, that 
that theory must, when its natural results are not 
neutralised by other influences, operate injuriously 
upon the standard of Christian practice : to say the 
least, its tendency is to keep out of sight the im- 
portant truth that “ the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy, in the 
Holy Ghost.” * In short, the difference between the 
Protestant and the Romanist being, that the former 
sets out from a true conception, which may be 
perverted, the latter from a false conception which 
may be corrected ; it is obvious that, both being 
supposed liable to an erroneous extreme, the evil in 
the former case is likely to be less hurtful, and more 
easily rectified, than it is in the latter. 

It need hardly be observed, in conclusion, that 
every view of the Church, whether it call itself 
Romish or not, which coincides with Romanism in 

* “ Si ecelesiam tantum deflniemus externam politiam esse ho- 
norum et malorum, non intelligent homines regnum Christi esse 
jnstitiam cordis et douationem Spiritus Sanoti, sed judicabunt 
tantum externam observationem esse certorum cultuum ac rituum.” 
— Melanc. Apol. Conf. Art. 7. s. 12. 
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making the inward fellowship of the Christian with 
Christ a thing separable from the idea, or definition, 
of the Church ; every view which, while it admits 
that such fellowship is the object for which men 
are brought into the Church, is an end to be aimed 
at by Christians, denies that it is of the essence of 
Church membership ; is, so far, erroneous. It matters 
little, in this point of view, whether we take our 
stand on fully developed papal Romanism or stop 
short at the episcopal theory of Cyprian : a difiPerence 
of opinion as regards the supremacy of the pope does 
not affect the real identity of the theory, wliich in 
either case is, that the Church is primarily a visible 
institution established for the purpose of making 
men Christians ; according to the Romanist a papal, 
according to the Cyprianist an episcopal, institution. 
This indeed is evident ; but it is a singular circum- 
stance that theological views, generally supposed to 
be the very opposite of Romanism, are sometimes 
found conducting to the same conclusion on the 
subject of the true idea of the Church. Rationalistic 
tendencies, especially in relation to the doctrine of 
spiritual influence, lead commonly to an external con- 
ception of the Church, or to the position that the 
Church is, according to its idea, a society of persons 
professing the Christian faith, and visibly participating 
in the sacraments ; which diflrers not essentially from 
the Romish doctrine upon the subject. In this, 
as in other instances, extremes are found to meet. 
But whatever be the parentage of this conception of 
the Church, — whether Romanism or rationalism, — 
it is to be rejected, as opposed to the teaching of the 
Reformers, and, which is still more important, as 
contrary to that of Scripture. 

A A 2 
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BOOK II. 

THE NOTES AND ATTRIBUTES OP THE 
CHURCH. 


In most of the principal -works which the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries produced on the Romish 
controversy the reader meets with a long discussion 
upon what are called the notes of the Church, — or the 
visible tokens by which it may be known, and dis- 
tinguished from other religious communities. Such 
a topic of controversy implies division ; for it sup- 
poses that there exist rival communities, each claim- 
ing to be a portion of the -visible church, or one 
arrogating to itself that title, to the exclusion of the 
rest ; and it is proposed, by the discussion, to furnish 
the inquirer with certain discriminating signs, by the 
application of which to the several communities call- 
ing themselves Christian he may ascertain which of 
them have a right to that title, and which not. The 
true idea of the Church having been, in the foregoing 
pages, the subject of investigation, it is now proposed 
to make such observations upon the notes and attri- 
butes of that which we have found to be, in its idea, 

A A 3 
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a community of saints, as shall be consistent with the 
limits and scope of the present work; the special 
object of which, it will be remembered, is to illustrate 
the fundamental differences on the subject between 
Komanists and Protestants. 
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THE NOTES OF A CHUECH. 


With respect to the notes of a church, we are met 
at the threshold of the inquiry by a difference of 
opinion, as to what are to be considered proper notes; 
a difference which naturally flows from the concep- 
tion which each party entertains of the true being of 
the Church itself. The Romish formularies adopt as 
notes of the Church the properties assigned to it in 
the Constantinopolitan creed, — viz. Unity, Sanctity, 
Catholicity, and Apostolicity^ : the Protestant insist 
upon the pure preaching of the Word of God and the 
right administration of the Sacraments.f This dif- 
ference in the selection of notes is a consequence of 
that which exists between the parties as to the nature 
of the one holy Church, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing observations. 

^ Cal. Cone. Trid. pp. 80, 81. 

I The Anglican Confession, Art 19. Conf. Aug. Art. 7. The 
Eomish theologians do not confine themselves to the four notes 
above mentioned. Thus Bellarmin (De Not. Eccles.) assigns 
fifteen notes : others of his communion fewer. Similar variations 
occur in Protestant writers, — e.g. Luther assigns seven notes, 
Field six, &c. But the true authentic Px'otestant notes are the 
pure preaching of the Word and the right administration of the 
Sacraments ; as on the Eomish side are the attributes ennumerated 
in the Constantinopolitan creed. Bellarmin himself says of his 
fifteen notes ; “ quindecim notas proponemus qum, si quis velit, 
poterunt aliquo modo revocari ad illas quatuor quae communiter a 
recentioribus assignantur ex symbolo Constantinopolitano, Unam, 
Sanctam, Catholicam, et Apostolicam.” — De Not. Eccl. c. 3. 

A 4 4 
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The Protestant is precluded from adopting the four 
attributes enumerated in the Nicene creed, as notes 
of the Church, by his fundamental position, that the 
Holy Catholic Church, of which the Creed makes 
mention, is at present an object of faith, and not of 
sight, or is not yet manifested in its proper corporate 
unity, but only under the form of particular churches. 
For a “ note ” is, by the very force of the term, some- 
thing which meets the eye, some property or charac- 
teristic by which the subject in which it inheres 
becomes capable of recognition. Now since, accord- 
ing to the Protestant view, the subject of the four 
properties in question, is, in its corporate capacity, 
invisible, these propei'ties, in the sense in which they 
can be truly predicated of the subject, are themselves 
invisible ; or, in other words, the true essential unity, 
holiness, &c. of the one true Church are things which 
do not meet the eye. True it is, as we shall sec 
hereafter, that just as the body of Christ manifests 
itself under the form of visible churches, so to its 
essential 'attributes there belong corresponding visible 
manifestations; and thus there is a sense in which 
unity, sanctity, &c., may be predicated of the visible 
Catholic church, or aggregate of Christian societies in 
the world. But it is equally true that, as in the case 
of the mystical body itself, its visible manifestation is 
but an imperfect and inadequate one, so, in the case 
of its attributes, the outward manifestation never 
fully corresponds to the unseen reality, and what is 
realized always falls short of the idea. The visible 
unity or sanctity of the Church is always necessarily 
imperfect, and may be so very imperfect as not in 
any way to serve the purpose of a note. That the 
Church should strive to be visibly one, and visibly 
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holy, is unquestionable ; but it may happen that an 
unfortunate combination of circumstances shall so 
thwart her eiforts, and render her visible aspect one 
of such disunion and unlioliness, that faith alone can 
give us the assurance, as of the fact of the true 
church’s existence, so of the fact of her being, not- 
withstanding visible appearances, essentially one, and, 
according to the measure of holiness attainable in this 
life, essentially holy. This is actually the present 
condition of visible Christendom. So numerous and 
inveterate are the divisions existing among those pro- 
fessing the Christian name, that an unbeliever, look- 
ing at things from without, would be likely to assign, 
not unity, but disunion, as a note of the Church ; that 
is, as a visible token by which it may be known. The 
same may be said of the Church’s visible sanctity, and 
to some extent even of the other two properties. 
These attributes, then, being at best incapable of a 
perfect visible manifestation, and frequently hardly 
manifested at all, the Protestant is compelled to adopt 
notes of a different nature, notes which are indepen- 
dent of the actual condition of the Christian body; 
and these can be no other than the pure preaching of 
the Word and the right administration of the Sacra- 
ments. 

The Romanist, on the other hand, holding the 
mystical body of Christ to be a visible society under 
a visible head, and moreover His own Church, ex- 
clusive of every other, to be that society, is not 
affected by the difficulty just mentioned ; and having 
an obvious interest in not admitting the Word and 
the Sacraments to be sufdcient notes of the Church, 
he adopts, as such, the predicates of the one true 
Church ; making them, however, as has been before 
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remarked, correspond in nature with the subject of 
which they are predicates, — that is, attaching to them 
a merely outward signification. Thus, according to 
the Eomish catechism, the essential unity of the 
Church consists in its members acknowledging the 
one central jurisdiction of the Eoman Pontiff; its 
sanctity in its being the repository of the means of 
grace ; its Catholicity in its having the title of Catho- 
lic ; and its Apostolicity in its being governed by a 
ministry traceable by visible succession up to the 
Apostles. It is worthy of remark that every theory 
of the Church, whether it profess to be Eomanist or 
not, which teaches that the true being thereof lies in 
its visible characteristics, adopts instinctively the 
Eomish notes, and rejects the Protestant* ; though it 
is only papal Eomanism that can legitimately and 
consistently do so. 

The Protestant notes, as is evident, are applicable, 
not to the mystical body of Christ, but to particular 
churches ; or, more strictly, to the primary element 
of every such Church, a congregation (the “ ccEtus” of 
our article) under its pastors. What the Protestant 
affirms is simply this: — that wherever there is a 
professing Christian society, “ in which the pure Word 
of God is preached and the Sacraments duly admin- 
istered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same,” 
that society has a rightful claim to the title of a true 
Church of Christ. f To advance further, and attempt 

* See, for example, Palmer’s Treatise on the Church. Part I. 
c. 2. 

t Some formularies (e. g. the Scotch Confession, Art, 18.) add, 
the exercise of discipline. And, indeed, this does seem to bo nearly 
as essential as the notes specified in our article. 
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to define by visible notes •which, the true Church is 
■would be to abandon Protestant ground, and trespass 
upon that of the opponent. The Protestant does not 
profess to point out who are members of the true 
Church, since, according to his view, it does not 
follow that, because a person is in communion with a 
visible Church, he is therefore a member of Christ’s 
body : his notes have no reference to individuals, — no 
reference to the Church in its concrete aspect ; they 
merely aim at specifying, in the abstract, what is 
sufiGlcient to make a society a true visible Church of 
Christ. The Protestant says, in general, The Church 
(or a part of it) is there where the Word and the 
Sacraments are ; and the society in which the one is 
preached, and the other administered, is a legitimate 
part of the visible Catholic Church. The Romanist, 
on the contrary, aims at specifying the persons who 
belong to the true Church ; and this he is enabled to 
do, because he defines the true Church by external 
characteristics, which appertain equally to the evil 
and to the good, — viz. profession of the Christian 
faith, outward participation of the sacraments, and 
communion with the Bishop of Rome. Bellarmin 
has remarked this distinction, and grounded upon it 
an argument against the sufiaciency of the Protestant 
notes : “ These notes ” (the Word and the Sacra- 
ments ) “ are insufficient for their purpose ; for from 
them we cannot tell who are the elect and the justi- 
fied ; and learn rather where the Church lies hid than 
which it is * but, as he remarks in another place, 

* “ Si non scimns distincte qui sint, qui ecclesiam conatituant, 
non tarn scimus quae sit ecclesia quam ubi sit, sen potius ubi lateat 
ccclosia, f^uod guideni non $<ztis cst ad ecclesicB 'oisihilitateni 
salmndam .^^ — De Eccles, mil. c. 10. In tlie same chapter he well 
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it is essential to the Romish doctrine of the visibility 
of the mystical body of Christ that we should be 
able to point out who are the members of it. Why 
the Protestant can make no such attempt is sufS.- 
ciently obvious. 

The true significance, however, of the Protestant 
notes has yet to be explained. It is to be observed, 
then, that in one point of view they indicate the con- 
necting link between the visible and the true Church, 
and in another, they are opposed to the exclusive 
theory of Rome and of the Church system. A 
visible Church, it has been already remarked, owes 
its title of a Church to its presumed identity with the 
body of Christ in that particular locality, and is, in 
fact, what it professes to be, in proportion as it be- 
comes purified, by trial and persecution, from the 
foreign elements which are merely in external con- 
junction with it. Still these foreign elements are never 
whoUy thrown off ; and the question arises, what is it 
that makes a local church, notwithstanding its mixed 
condition, a true Church of Christ, in the sense in 
which trueness is predicable of a local Christian 
society ? This question resolves itself into another, 
— viz. wherein does the point of connexion lie between 
the visible and the true Church ; how is it that the 
two are inseparably connected together ? Obviously, 
the sought-for point of union lies in the visible 
administration of those means of grace by which, as 

observes, that if Romanists were to admit that persons destitute of 
internal saving faith are not members of the body of Christ, tlierc 
would no longer be any substantial difTercnce between themselves 
and their opponents : — Si ii qui dde intern^ carent, non sunt, nec 
esse possunt, in ecclesil, nulla erit inter nos et heoreticos ampUus 
qusestio de ecclesise visibilitate.” 
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instruments, the Holy Spirit works, continually re- 
plenishing the true Church with members out of the 
visible ; and those means are, the preached Word and 
the Sacraments. To the visible Church, as such, it 
belongs to administer these ordinances, for whatever 
be the state of heart of those to whom the ministry 
of the Word and the Sacraments is committed, these 
means of grace are efficacious, not on account of the 
human channel through which they pass, but by 
virtue of Christ’s promise and the faith of the reci- 
pient ; and even though ministered by evil men “ the 
effect of Christ’s ordinance is not taken away.”* To 
the visible Church, then, comprehending as it does 
both wheat and tares, the public administration of 
the means of grace belongs ; and, as it is by the in- 
strumentality of these means that the true Church is 
gathered in, it is obvious that it is no more possible 
to sever the one from the other than it is to sever the 
inward grace of the Sacraments from the visible sign ; 
and that, in fact, as in the Sacraments the outward 
sign and the inward grace are not two sacraments, but 
the two aspects — the inward and the outward — of one 
and the same ordinance, so the visible and the true 
Church are not distinct communities, but one and 
the same, rcgax’ded from different points of view, 
%^(u&sv and sa-coSsv. The true Church depends for the 
maintenance of its existence upon the visible Church, 
and, in turn, the visible Church is supported by the 
true. For, as Moehler admits, if true faith were 
altogether to perish from any Christian society, that 
which gives it visible existence would speedily come 
to an end : the Sacraments, and the ministry of the 
Word, would be no longer frequented. Thus a rc- 


* Art. xxvi. 
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ciprocal action is ever going on ; the visible Church, 
as such, dispensing the means of grace by which 
Christ works to the gathering in of his elect, and the 
true Church, as such, upholding and perpetuating the 
visible use of those means by furnishing faithful 
recipients of them. In determining, therefore, the 
f>la.iTn of any society to be a Church of Christ, the 
Protestant merely inquires whether the divinely 
appointed means of grace are there in active opera- 
tion : if so, he pronounces the society to be a true 
church, because he believes, on the strength of 
Christ’s promise, that those means are never inopera- 
tive, and that where the Word and the Sacraments 
are duly ministered there must, in that place, be a 
part of Christ’s body, comprised within, or rather 
manifesting itself under the form of, the local Chris- 
tian society. In this sense only it is that a visible 
Church can be called a true Church. So far forth as 
it is a visible Church, we can affirm nothing concern- 
ing the spiritual state of its members : what we can 
ascertain is, whether or not the Word and the Sacra- 
ments are there ministered, and the fact of their 
being so is to us warrant sufficient to pronounce it a 
true Church of Christ; true, not in the sense in 
which the invisible Church is true, but because the 
true means of salvation are therein dispensed. 

Hence the Protestant notes, though the proper 
subject of their application is local churches, serve also, 
mediately, as notes of the true Church : they serve, 
as Bellarmiu accurately remarks, to point out where 
it is, though not which it is. “ Extra vocatorum 
csetum non sunt quajrendi elect! : ” if there were no 
visible churches there would be no true Church. The 
ministry of the Word and the Sacraments are, on the 
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one hand, the visible expression of the unseen faith 
■which constitutes the life of the Church ; and, on the 
other, they are the instrunaents of the Spirit, in re- 
generating and building up those "who shall be saved : 
as notes, therefore, they serve to assure us of the ex- 
istence of that mystical body ■which, in itself, is an 
object, not of sense, but of faith ; by which the charge 
brought of old against the Protestant doctrine — that 
its invisible Church is a fiction of the imagination — 
is abundantly refuted.* No other notes can give us 
this assurance. Visible unity, sanctity, &c., are 
neither perpetual nor indispensable conditions of the 
existence of the body of Christ ; and, moreover, they 
are not the instruments, but the fruits, of the Spirit, 
and, like all the fruits of the Spirit, they may be more 
or less realized, — may exist in different degrees of per- 
fection; and who is to decide how much unity or 
sanctity is requisite to constitute a note of the Church ? 
What is essential to the being of the true Church is, 
the means of grace, through which the members of it 
are called and sanctified: they alone, therefore, — the 
Word and the Sacraments — are permanent, infallible 
notes of its existence.! 

Besides indicating the point of connexion between 
the visible church, as such, and the true Church, and 
serving as landmarks to teach us wh&re the true 

* “ Appellatio eoclesise invisiliilis valde exosa est PontiSciis : 
Eocius hanc vooabuli acceptionem ridet, et dicit esse ‘ ecclesiam 
mathematicam,’ et ‘ ideas Platonicas.’ Alii vocant ‘ stigmaticam, 
utopicam, imaginariam ecclesiam,’ ” GerLard, loc. xxiii. c. 7. 

I “ Quibus ecclesia constituitur, congregatur, alitur, et conser- 
vatur, illce sunt propriaj, genuinoe et infallibiles notas ecdesise. Sed 
"Verbo Dei, et usu Sacramentorum, ecclesia constituitur, alitur,” &c. 
— Gerhard, loc. xxiii, c. 10, 
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Church is, the Protestant notes contain an implicit 
protest against the doctrine, whether Eomish or 
Cyprianic, which, makes any form of polity essential 
to the idea of a true visible church. For they im- 
plicitly affirm that every society in which the Word 
and the Sacraments are purely ministered has for 
that reason — whatever other visible features it may 
present — a right to the title of a true church. Agree- 
ment in these two essential points gives the society a 
claim to be admitted to the fellowship of the churches 
of Christ. The reason why it does so is, on Protestant 
principles, obvious. Since the visible churches of 
Christ — otherwise distinct communities — are one, by 
reason of their common connexion with the body of 
Christ, which alone is truly one, every society, which 
we may presume to be a manifestation of Christ’s 
body, must also be regarded as essentially connected 
with all the other churches of Christ : but wherever 
the pure Word and the Sacraments are ministered, 
there we have reason to believe there is a part of 
Christ’s body. Every society, therefore, which ex- 
hibits these two notes, is a legitimate member of the 
visible church Catholic, and should be recognized by 
the other members as such ; because, whatever other 
discrepancies it may exhibit, it contains that in it 
which makes it substantially one with the other mem- 
bers of the Christian commonwealth ; or, to express 
the same thing otherwise, the fundamental require- 
ments of visible unity among the churches of Christ 
are satisfied by the visible exercise in each of them of 
those means — viz. the Word and the Sacraments — 
which the Holy Ghost employs to call into being, and 
to edify, the members of the one true church of God. 
That this is one chief point which the Protestant 
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notes are intended to express, may be inferred from 
the statements of the Augsburg Confession, which, 
after defining a church to be “a congregation of 
saints, in which the Gospel is preached, and the Sa- 
craments duly ministered,” adds, “ for the true unity 
of the Church ” {i. e. visible churches) “ it is sufficient 
that there be an agreement concerning the doctrine 
of the Gospel, and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments; nor is it necessary that traditions, rites, or 
ceremonies of human origin should be everywhere the 
same.” * 

The objections which are urged by Eomanists 
against the Protestant notes — as that every sect, 
however heretical, lays claim to purity of doctinnc ; 
or that the true notes of the Church should be inse- 
parable from it ; whereas purity of doctrine is not so, as 
we learn from the cases of the Galatian and Corixithian 
churches, which were true churches of Christ, and 
yet were affected with serious doctrinal errors f ; — are, 
for the most part, such as suggest their own answer. 
It docs not follow that because heretical sects profess 
to teach the pure Word of God, they actually do so, 
much less that no one can tell what the true doctrine 
of the Gospel is : the existence of counterfeit coins 
does not prove that there is no genuine money in 
circulation, or deprive us of the power of discrimi- 
nating between the two. Indeed, we may retort the 
argument upon the Romanist, and fairly urge that, 
inasmuch as heretical sects, however they may differ 
in other respects, are all found professing to teach 
the pure Word of God, this last must be a note of 
a true church, otherwise these sects would not bo 

* Conf. Aug. Art. 7. Soo also Tliirty-nine Articles, Art. 29. 

t Bellannin. Do Not. Ecclcs. c. 2. 

B n 
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so anxious to establish their claim to the distinction ; 
just as the circulation of counterfeit coins proves that 
the genuine coin of the realm possesses the value 
commonly ascribed to it. As to the argument 
dravm from the Corinthian and Galatian churches, 
it is to be observed that, as regards the preaching of 
the Word, and consequently the churches in which 
it is preached, there are various degrees of purity ; 
and that not every error in doctrine disentitles the 
society which maintains it to be considered a true 
Church. In truth, “ the pure Word of God ” is an 
abstract ideal, by their approximation to which 
churches must be estimated. If the preaching of 
the Word altogether ceases, there no longer exists 
a visible Church at all ; if error in fundamentals is 
taught, the society ceases to be a true Church ; and 
if fundamental truth be preached but with an ad- 
mixture of error, the Church is a true, though not 
a perfectly pure, one ; the degree of its impurity 
depending upon the number and nature of the er- 
rors with which it is affected. As regards the parti- 
cular instances adduced, it was not the church of 
Corinth as a Church, but certain members of it, that 
denied the docti'ine of the resurrection (“ How say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead?” 1 Cor. xv, 12.); while the Galatians, 
though in imminent danger of being corrupted from 
the simplicity of the Gospel, stiU retained hold of 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, and were 
susceptible of apostolic correction. The further 
question may, indeed, be asked, Wliat truths in 
Christianity are to be considered fundamental, and 
what not ? but this point being supposed to be 
settled, that society which professes truth in funda- 
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mentals exhibits one of the notes of a time Church. 
Upon the subject of fundamentals some remarks will 
hereafter be offered. 

But does not the Protestant, in making purity of 
doctrine a note of the Church, fall into the logical 
error of petitio principii ? Does he not assume that 
to be known which it is the veiy purpose of the 
inquiry to discover? “The true Church, indeed, 
possesses the genuine Word of the Gospel, and the 
sacraments, which constitute its life. Nevertheless, 
when it comes to a strife of different parties, the true 
Church of Christ cannot, by these notes, be distin- 
guished. For this is the alternative placed before 
us ; — we must cither, from the fact that he who 
preaches is a true saint, conclude that his doctrine 
is pure, or, from the circumstance that his doctrine 
is i)urc, conclude that he is a living member of the 
Church. The first is impossible, for none but God 
knows who are truly sanctified by Ilis Spirit ; the 
second presupposes that he whom we conceive to be 
inquiring after the true doctrine of Christ is already 
acquainted with it ; in which case the inquiry is 
superfluous. We inquire which is the true Church, 
because wo would ascertain what is the true doctrine 
of Christ, and be sure that we possess it ; but if we 
are told, by way of answer, that there the true 
Church is where true doctrine is preached, the 
answer manifestly is nothing but the question itself ; 
that is, it is no real answer at all.” * So reasons 
Moehler, and Bellarmin before him. The objection 

* Syjtnbolik. p. 420. “Notas debent notiores ea re, cujus sunt 
notaj, alioquin enim non sunt notte. Jam sine dubio notius cst, 
qna5 sit vera ceclesia, quam quas sit vera proodiontio verbi : nam id 
ab ecolesia discimus.” — Bellai’m. dc Not. Eccles. c. 2. 

BB 2 
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•wHch these ■writers take against the Protestant notes 
amounts to this : in making the pure Word of God 
a note of the Church, Protestants forget that he who 
knows what the pure doctrine of Christ is must 
already know which the true Church is ; for it is 
from the true Church that he must have received 
his knowledge of the true doctrine. There is a 
degree of plausibility in this argument which makes 
it the more necessary to point out the fallacy upon 
which it rests ; but before we proceed to do so, it 
may be worth while to point out how that funda- 
mental error of Romanism, which makes union with 
the Church not the consequence, but the cause, of 
union with Christ, is here operative. The inquirer 
is supposed to be seeking for the true Church, not 
because, being in possession of saving truth and faith, 
he seeks to join himself to the company of the faith- 
ful, but because it is through the Church (i.e. by 
■visible union with it) that he expects to attain to 
Christ. He is supposed to be, at first, altogether 
outside the circle of Christian faith and feeling, and 
to proceed from this external point of view to 
examine which of the contending parties is the true 
Church. Of course, on this supposition, it would be 
absurd to tell him that that is a true Church where 
the pure Word and the Sacraments are ministered ; 
for what the pure Word is, and what constitutes the 
rightful administration of the Sacraments, he, by the 
supposition, knows not. But how unlikely is the 
case ever to occur. What interest can an unbeliever, 
as such, or a person indifferent to religion, be sup- 
posed to have in discussing the question, Which is 
the true Church ? If ever such a pei'son is brought 
to a sense of religion, his first inquiry, we may be 
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sure, wil be, not WWcb is the true Church ? but, 
“What must I do to be saved?” — a concern for his 
own personal salvation will take precedence of every- 
thing else. Not until he has himself tasted the good 
Word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
can he be supposed to feel the slightest interest in 
investigating the ecclesiastical pretensions of this or 
that society of professing Christians. The case of 
an unbeliever deliberately engaging, before his con- 
version, in such an inquiry as this, is one which 
probably never has occurred. The Protestant notes, 
on the contrary, are framed on the supposition that 
the inquirer is capable of discriminating between 
what is, and what is not, the pure doctrine of Christ : 
he is presumed to be a believer in Christ, to know 
the voice of the great Shepherd, and, knowing it, to 
inquire where the resting place of the flock is. If, 
as Scripture declares, personal union with Christ by 
faith precedes union with the visible Church, or any 
desire for such union, it is obvious that the inquirer 
after the true Church must be supposed to have the 
criteria of trueness in himself, — that is, to know what 
is the true Word of God. But does the Protestant, 
in maintaining this, argue in a vicious circle ? Far 
from it ; as we shall now endeavour to point out. 

The fallacy of the Romish argument is connected 
with the ambiguity of the statement, that it is from 
the true Church that men derive their knowledge of 
true doctrine ; which is true in one sense, and not in 
another. It is not true that the Church is the ulti- 
mate source of our knowledge of divine truth, or 
that we hold a doctrine to be a part of the Word of 
God, because the Church pronounces it to be so : the 
only authoritative source of divine truth is Holy 

B It 3 
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Scripture, Yet it is true that, ordinarily, we become 
acquainted with the inspired volume itself, and with 
what Christians hold to be the subject matter of its 
revelation, through the intervention of the Church ; 
for it is to the Church that the ministry of the Word, 
and the custody of the Scriptures, are committed. 
By taking care to make this distinction between 
what are, and what are not, the legitimate functions 
of _^the Church in handing down the deposit of divine 
truth, the whole difficulty connected with the Pro- 
testant notes will be found to disappear. We receive 
the Christian Scriptures, the ultimate standard of 
divine truth, from the Chidstian Church only in the 
same sense in which the Christian Church itself 
received the Old Testament Scriptures from the Jews. 
The Jews were in their day witnesses and keepers of 
holy writ ; witnesses to its divine origin, and keepers 
of it as a sacred deposit, to be preserved from 
addition, mutilation, and corruption: a trust which 
they discharged with singular fidelity, but which, 
as every one must perceive, by no means implied 
authority on their part to deliver either a new I’eve- 
lation or an inspired interpretation of the existing 
one. What the Old Testament taught was to bo 
gathered from itself, not from the opinions of its 
human guardians. Li the same relation precisely 
does the Church of Christ now stand to the completed 
volume of inspiration. She is its witness and keeper ; 
but her office is ministerial, not authoritative: she 
witnesses to the fact of the Scriptures being the 
Word of God, but, far from having authority to 
deliver an infallible interpretation of it, she is herself 
bound to submit to its authoritative declarations. 
She calls upon men to believe upon that Saviour 
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upon whom she herself believes ; she instructs them 
in what she holds to he the Christian faith ; and she 
presents them with that inspired volume which she 
receives as the Word of God: hut further than this 
her ofRce does not extend. Hence there is nothing 
contradictoiy in the supposition that the Church 
may he the instrument of our becoming acquainted 
with the Gospel, and supply the necessary materials 
— the external criteria — for our arriving at the con- 
clusion that Scripture is the Word of God, and yet 
herself be hound to submit her pretensions to purity 
to the touchstone of Scripture. It is quite possible 
for a Church to be a faithful witness and keeper 
of holy writ, and yet to be convicted, the moment 
the volume is opened and perused, of the most 
serious corruptions in doctrine and practice: just 
as the Jews faithfully and scrupulously preserved 
their Scriptures, but preserved them to their own 
shame and condemnation. It is conceivable that the 
Church of Rome, for example, may, by the preaching 
of the fundamental truths of the Gospel which she 
still I’etains, be the instrument of converting a heathen 
community to the faith of Christ, and yet that her 
converts, supposing them to be permitted access to 
the inspired Word, shall, from the study of that 
Word, become convinced that the teaching of their 
spiritual mother is, in many points, widely diflFerent 
from the pure doctrine of Christ. There is, therefore, 
no real foundation for the charge that Protestants, 
in making the pure preaching of the Word one of 
the notes of the Church, argue in a circle. Every 
Christian receives the knowledge of the truth from 
some Christian society, but not in such a sense as 
precludes him from examining the pretensions to 
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purity of the very community from which he has re- 
ceived it ; and such a knowledge of the truth he must 
be supposed to have before the question can occur to 
him, which is, and which is not, a true Church? 
For, as Gerhard well rernai'ks, the whole controversy 
concerning the notes of the Church is one, not between 
Christians and infidels, but between those who, ac- 
knowledging the inspiration of Scripture, and pro- 
fessing faith in Christ, are in doubt which, among 
various societies calling themselves Christian, have a 
right to that title.* 

The foregoing observations are intended to explain 
the positive ground upon which the validity of the 
Protestant notes rests : it may be added, however, 
that whatever be the force of the objection just 
mentioned, as urged by the Romanist, it may bo 
retorted -wfith exactly the same force against his own 
notes. For if it be illogical in the Protestant to pre- 
suppose in the inquirer a knowledge of what the 
pure doctrine of Christ is, it is equally so in the 
Romanist to presuppose in him a knowledge of the 
idea of the true Church : but this he is compelled to 
do. The inquirer is directed to examine which of 
several professing Christian communities exhibits 
most clearly the notes of visible unity, sanctity, &c. ; 

* Monendum illud nos hoc loco do talihus notis agere, quee 
proprie et immediate ab illis attendendse sunt qui in ecclesia 
Christiana versantur et ambigunt, quinam Christianorum coetus 
sint vera, sincera, et incorrupta ecclesia, hoc est, qui admittunt 
Scripturas. Quod enim Gentiles attinet qui Scripturarum Sacra- 
rum auctoritatem non admittunt, illis ex testimonio ecclcsiju, ct 
tipirrjphts internis, Scripfcurm Saerm auctoritas prius demoiistranda 
est, antequam ex doctrinS,, hoc cst, ex coiigruontid doctrinac cum 
Scripturis Sanctis de ecclesia sincera ct incorrupta judicare pos- 
sint.” — Loc. xxiii. c. 10. 
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obviously, it is here assumed that he has, from some 
quarter or other, convinced himself that these are 
the true notes of the Church ; that is, that he already 
possesses the true idea of the Church. Whence has 
he acquired this knowledge? Not from Scripture, 
for this brings us back to Protestant ground: not 
from the Church, for which the true Church is he is 
not supposed to know: what third source of know- 
ledge remains it is ditficult to tell. The fact is, that, 
on either side, something must be, and is presupposed, 
as a first principle, to serve as a criterion of truth : 
the only difference is that, while with the Protestant 
this or first principle, is a knowledge of divine 
truth gathered ultimately from Scripture, with the 
Eomanist it is a knowledge of what the true Church 
is, gathered we know not whence. If it be said, that 
the true idea of the Church is to be learned from 
the Church, we reply, borrowing Moehler’s own 
words, We inquire what the notes of the Church are, 
because we would ascertain which the true Church 
is, with the view of learning from it the doctrine of 
Christ: if now we are told that the true notes of 
the Church are what the true Church pronounces to 
be such, the answer is manifestly nothing but the 
question itself: that is, it is no real answer at all. 
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THE ATTRIBUTES, OR PREDICATES, OP THE CHURCH, 


INTEODUCTORY REMARKS. 

According to Protestant views, the attributes of 
unity, sanctity, and catholicity, belong, in their 
highest signifieation, only to the true Church, or 
mystical body of Christ, and cannot be predicated, 
except in a modified sense, of the visible church. 
Still, the latter, as being the manifestation of the 
former, possesses a relative and imperfect unity, 
sanctity, and catholicity; for every inward property 
of the true Church strives, like that Church itself, 
after a corresponding visible expression of itself, 
and, to a certain extent, succeeds in attaining there- 
to. Hence, in discussing this part of the subject, it 
will be convenient to consider each of the properties 
in question; first, as it inheres in its proper subject — 
— the true Church, — and then as it expresses itself 
visibly in the aggregate of particular societies which 
make up the visible Chui’ch. The fourth pi'opcrty 
which the Constantinopolitan creed assigns — viz. apo- 
stolicity — does not hero fiill under consideration ; for 
there are only two senses in which a Church can be 
said to he an apostolic one, — cither as holding and 
teaching apostolic doctrine, in which point of view 
apostolicity is identical with the pure preaching of the 
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Word, and becomes a note of local churches ; or as 
possessing a ministry derived from the Apostles, in 
■whatever manner such derivation may be supposed 
to have proceeded, and the questions relating to the 
Christian ministry are reserved for discussion in a 
subsequent part of this work. 

Previously, however, to entering upon the inquiry, 
a few words will be necessary on the origin and 
import of these terms which, as expressing essential 
properties of the Church, have passed into the Creeds. 
Two only of them — Unity and Sanctity — are derived 
directly from Scripture ; unless indeed we may trace 
the term “ Apostolical ” to Ephes. ii. 20., where St. 
Paul describes Christians as being built upon “ the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets.” The unity 
of the Church is set foi:th in the well-known passage 
of the same epistle : — “ There is one body and one 
spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your call- 
ing ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all ” (c. iv. 4 — 6.); and its sanctity in a 
subsequent passage : — “ Christ loved the Church, and 
gave Himself for it, that Fie might cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the Word, that He might present 
it to Himself a glorious church, not ha'ving spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be 
holy and without blemish ” (c. v. 26, 27.). The pre- 
dicate “ Catholic,” on the contrary, is, as is well 
known, one which came into use subsequently to the 
apostolic age : it is a complex term, comprising several 
ideas, which it may be well to explain moxn distinctly. 

In modern ecclesiastical language, Catholic moans 
universal; and by the catholicity of the CJmrch is 
commonly understood its capability of universal dif- 
fusion, as coiitrastod with the Jewish religion, which 
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was confined to one people and one country. But 
t.Tiia was not the only (indeed it may be doubted 
whether it was the primary) meaning of the word 
when first it came into use : the original idea intended 
to be conveyed by it seems to have been that of or- 
ganic unity, or the idea of a whole (oXov) composed 
of various parts, which have no proper existence in- 
dependently of that of which they are parts ; as, for 
example, the human body, which is not a mere aggre- 
gate of similar or different members, but an organized 
totality.* It was not, therefore, so much in opposition 
to Judaism as to heresy — the principle of division — that 
the Church first received the title of Catholic ; as we 
may gather from one of the earliest examples, if not the 
very earliest, of the use of the word, — that occurring 
in the epistle of Ignatius to the Smymaoans : “Where- 
soever the Bishop shall bo seen, there let the people 
also be ; as where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
church.” The parallelism here drawn shows Avhat 
Ignatius meant by Catholic. With him, as every 
reader of his epistles is aware, the Bishop is, in each 
particular church, the representative and organ of 
Christ, — the visible centre of unity to all the believers 
of that locality ; apart from whom (with his presby- 
ters and deacons) a church has no proper existence, f 
This view of the episcopal office he illustrates by a 
reference to the relation existing between Christ and 

* ''OXoff is distinguished from cittoc, as totus is from omnis in 
Latin, or “the whole” from “all” in English. The “whole 
army” conveys to the mind a diflerent idea from “ all the men of 
the army:” in the former case, the men comprising the army arc 
viewed as a body united under a head ; in the latter as a collection 
of individuals. 

f Xaipis TovTwv iicKXtiala oii KaXsirat.— Ad. Trull. 
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the Catholic church : his conception, therefore, of the 
latter must have been that of an organized body 
under Christ its head and centre of unity : and this, 
apparently, is what he intends to express by the word 
Catholic.* But however this may be, it is certain 
that in later writers the Church is called Catholic, 
quite as much to distinguish it from sects as to 
express its universality. Three distinct notions were 
thus comprised under the predicate Catholic in its 
original acceptation : unity, strictly so called, or the 
connexion of the members of Christ’s body with the 
Head and with each other ; oneness — i.e. exclusive- 
ness — as distinguished from unity, for obviously there 
cannot be two Catholic or universal churches f ; and 

* This passage of Ignatius may be cited as an instance of the 
embarrassments attending all theories of the one true Church, which 
make it a visibly organized body, and yet reject the doctrine of 
the Roman Pontilf. The Protestant, understanding by the Catholic 
Church the mystical body of Christ, fully goes along with the 
assertion, “where Christ is, there is the Catholic Church,” which 
is nothing more than saying, that where the head is there is the 
body. But the Catholic Church of Ignatius was, as appears from 
his comparing it with a visible local church under its bishop, one 
visible society, — the visible union of all Christians ; and the question 
immediately arose, where was he to find a visible centre of unity 
standing in the same relation to the whole Churcli in which the 
bishop did to each local church ? In the time of Ignatius, no such 
visible head existed, for the church system had not yet become 
developed into the Papacy : hence, instead of the Roman Pontiff, 
ho makes Christ himself such a centre of unity : to the obvious 
damage, however, of the theory, for with a spiritual invisible head 
a visible and therefore mixed body is not susceptible of combination. 
See Moehler’s observations upon this passage in his work, Einheit 
in der Kirchc, p. 266 . 

•f This is what tlic Fathers usually mean by unitas ecelesicBy 
— e.g, the subject of Cyprian’s tract De Unitate Ecclesim is not the 
internal unity of the church, hut its exclusiveness — the oneness of 
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TJniversality, or Catholicity in its ordinary sense 
All these are inseparable properties of the Church : 
there is one body animated by one spirit; there is 
only one such body ; and this body is, or may be, uni- 
versally diffused. Thus, excluding apostolicity, there 
still remain for consideration four distinct attributes of 
the body of Christ; — Unity, Oneness, Sanctity, and 
Universality. Of these, however, only the three first 
furnish matter for illustrating the differences between 
Protestants and Jlomanists, since the universality of 
the Church is acknowledged by both parties, and in 
the same sense; the Protestant confessions being 
careful to disavow any affinity of sentiment with the 
Donatists, who held that the Catiiolic church, having 
disappeared from the rest of the world, was confined 
to their own sect.* Hence Bcllarmin, in making 
Catholicity a note of the Church, is driven to insist, 
not upon the thing itself, but upon the name of 
Catholic, which ho endeavours to appropriate exclu- 
sively to his own comimmion. The remaining three 
attributes wo now proceed to discuss, in the order 
above mentioned. 

tlie Church. On the other hand, the work of Augustin which hoars 
the same title as that of Cyprian is in reality neither upon the 
unity nor the oneness, but upon the catholicity, of the Church. 
“ Quajstio oerte inter nos versatur, Ubi est ecclesia, uti'um apud 
nos an apud illos (Donatistas) ? Qum utiquo vora cst, quam ma- 
jores nostri Catholicam nominarunt.” — Aug. do Unit. Eccles. s. 2. 
This shows how closely tliese three attributes were, in the minds 
of the Fathers, associated together. 

* “Damnamus ergo Donatistas qui ecclesiam in nescio quos 
Afriese coarctabant angulos.” — 1 Conf. Hel. c. 17. 
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THE TJlSriTY OE THE CnURCH. 

The unity of the Church is a phrase which admits 
of a variety of interpretations. Sometimes, as has 
been already remarked, it is used to express what 
should be more properly called the oneness of the 
Church; sometimes the points in which visible churches 
agree; and sometimes, again, it signifies not the doctrine 
or the fact of the unity of the Church, but the duty 
of Christians to cultivate a spirit of union and 
brotherly love. With this latter meaning of the 
phrase we have here no concern ; for in this sense it 
denotes not a permanent attribute of the Church, but 
a desirable object which Christians should constantly 
keep in view: whereas, whatever be the amount of 
unanimity actually attained among Christians, be it 
more or be it less, the fact of the unity of the Church 
remains unaltered ; Scripture affirming, not that there 
ought to be, but that “ there is, one body and one 
spirit,” that “ we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another,” that “ as the 
body is one and hath many members, and aU the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body, 
so also is Christ,” — e. Christ and His Church.* 
To avoid ambiguity, then, it will be proper to state 
that by the unity of the Church is here meant its 
organic unity, whether this be internal or external, 
or both; what we are now concerned with is the 

Horn, xii. 5. ; 1 Cox', xii. 12. 
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mode in which the Church is one body under one 
head, for this is the proper notion of organic unity, 
as distinguished from uniformity which may exist 
among several distinct things. 

St. Paul, in Ephes. iv. 4—6., not only asserts the 
general fact that “ there is one body and one spirit,” 
grounding thereupon an exhortation to Christian 
unanimity, but also enumerates the various aspects in 
which the Church may be said to be one: — “Ye arc 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all;” which, 
from the formal manner in which they are stated, 
would seem to be, whatever they may mean, the 
fundamental principles of unity which belong to the 
Church of Christ. It is evident, however, that the 
true organic unity of the Church is comprised in the 
first words of the apostle, — “there is one body and 
one spirit ; ” the first clause expressing the actual 
connexion of Christians with their glorified Hoad, the 
second the internal principle of life which unites them 
to the head and to each other. The other unities 
mentioned by the apostle — one faith, one hope, one 
Lord, one baptism — are rather consequences or con- 
comitants than formal causes of this organic unity : 
they express the principal particulars in which the 
essential unity of the Church, which, as a fact, must 
be presupposed, manifests itself ; for the Church must 
be constituted in Christ — must exist as one body 
animated by one spirit. — before she can realize to 
herself the fact that she has one faith, one hope, &c. 
So in the human body, which in Scripture is the 
ordinary figure by which the constitution of the 
Church is illustrated, the body must have a living 
existence before the essential unity which pervades 
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all the members of it, however ditferent in function, 
becomes a matter capable of being reflected upon. 
Bellarmin’s remarks upon this point are very just: — 
“ The unity of the Church,” he observes, “ is manifold, 
as firstly, the unity of efficient cause, viz. God’s 
calling; secondly, the unity of scope or final end, 
viz. eternal salvation ; thirdly, the unity of means, 
that is, faith, the sacraments, and the ordinances; 
fourthly, the unity of the Spirit by whom (ut externo 
et separate rectore) the whole Church is governed; 
fifthly, the unity of the same head, viz. Christ and 
his vicar the Roman Pontiff ; and sixthly, the unity 
which consists in the connexion of the members with 
each other and with the head. Of these unities, those 
which properly make the Church one are the two last, 
viz. the subordination of the members to one head, 
and their union with each other.”* 

Protestants hold that organic unity belongs only 
to the mystical body of Christ. It is this only that 
can in any proper sense of the word be said to be one 
society under one head. And of this it can be said 
that it is so. Every member of it is a living branch 
of the true vine, vitally incorporated in Christ. 
Christ himself is its centre of unity. The society is 
under the government of the spirit of Christ. The 
law which it obeys is the law of God written upon 
the hearts of its members. That the body is a 
spiritual one, and at present, as a body, invisible, makes 
nothing against the fact of its existence but for it, 

^ De Eccles. 1. iii. c. 5. Witli respect to the other unities he 
remarks:’ — ‘‘per primam ccclesia non tam est una quam ex uno; 
per secundain, non tam est una quam ad unum ; per tertiara, non 
tam est una quiim per unum ; per (piartam, non tam est una quSim 
suh uno.” 


C C 
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for it is only a body of this kind that could belong to 
a spiritual and invisible head. 

That Scripture speaks of the Church as in this 
sense one, too frequently and emphatically to allow us 
to explain away its statements, has been already 
observed, and the remarks before made need not here 
be repeated. It may be added, however, that the 
essentially spiritual nature of the body is apparent 
from the fact that the “ dead in Christ,” the ^sem- 
bodied “ spirits of just men made perfect,” are mem- 
bers of it equally vdth the saints upon earth : from 
which it follows that no visible manifestation of it, in 
its proper corporate unity, is possible befoi’e the day 
of Christ. 

Eomanism recognizes the doctrine of this organic 
unity of the Church, and endeavours in the tridentine 
system to give it an adequate expression : only, by 
transferring it from its proper subject, the mystical 
body of Chiist, to a visible society, that is, by carnaliz- 
ing the idea of the Church, that system transforms the 
true spiritual unity of Christ’s body into an outward 
political one. The unity of the Papacy is, it must be 
allowed, a real organic unity, and presents the same 
resemblance to the true doctrine of Scripture upon the 
subject, which a counterfeit coin does to a real one. 
The Papal unity is, as Bellarmin candidly admits, 
that of a secular monarchy. Under a visible head 
and centre of unity are arranged in a long descending 
series the different ecclesiastical orders, corresponding 
to the officers of state in a political community; — an 
hierarchy, resembling, in the language of the Council 
of Trent, the orderly array of an army*; while the 

* “ Ecolesiasticam Herarchiam quse est «t castrorum aoies ordi- 
nata.” Cone. Trid. seas. 23. c. 4. 
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“ plebs,” or common people, as they are significantly 
called, compose the base of the pyramid, the whole 
presenting one of the most skilfully adjusted, and (in 
a worldly point of view) admirable, polities which 
the world has ever seen. It is this imposing aspect 
of unity, this true organic combination of parts, 
presented by the Church of Eome, that has attracted 
to her pale so many persons of ardent mind, who, 
setting out from the position that the body of Christ 
is a visible corporation, have looked in vain in other 
systems for any thing answering to such an idea. 

For, in truth, of all those theories of the Church 
which make its essence to lie in its external charac- 
teristics, that of Trent is alone consistent with itself, 
alone has any pretension to completeness. This is 
strikingly apparent in the point now under discussion. 
When the Cyprianist, for example, who limits the 
essential, because divine, element of Church polity to 
the episcopal regimen, regarding the higher forms of 
organization as of human origin, is pressed to state 
his view of the organic unity of the Church, all that 
he can present us with is an aggregate of distinct 
and independent communities, connected merely by a 
similarity of government ; which is by no means an 
adequate representation of the Scriptural doctrine re- 
specting the body of Christ. As the profession of one 
faith, one hope, and the practice of one baptism, do not, 
of themselves, make the visible Churches which agree 
in these points, in any proper sense, one society, so 
neither does mere sameness of government, whether 
episcopal or any other. Wlien Cyprian speaks of the 
“ one episcopate of which each member has an un- 
divided share,” his language indeed plainly shows 
the point to which things were tending, viz. the 

c c 2 
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establishment of a visible centre and representative 
of the united episcopate (even in Cyprian’s own works 
the rudiments of sucb a visible centre are discernible) ; 
but his theory, taking it by itself, is plainly insufficient 
to express the organic unity of the Church. Ac- 
cording to that theory, each bishop is a monarch in 
his own sphere, owing no submission to any other 
bishop ; whence it follows that the wffiole episcopate 
is nothing but an aggregate of these monarchies, 
without a central government : which is no organic 
unity. It seems difficult to refuse assent to the 
follovdng observations of one, who at one time was a 
zealous maintainer of Cyprian’s doctrine of unity, but 
who subsequently became sensible of its incomplete- 
ness, except when viewed as a stage of transition to 
the Papacy : — “It may be possibly suggested that this 
universality which the fathers ascribe to the Catholic 
Church lay in its apostolical descent, or again in its 
episcopacy; and that it was one, not as being one 
kingdom, or ci vitas, ‘at unity with itself,’ with one 
and the same intelligence in every part, one sympathy, 
one ruling principle, one organization, one communion, 
but because, though consisting of a number of in- 
dependent communities at variance (if so be) with 
each other even to a breach of communion; never- 
theless all these were possessed of a legitimate suc- 
cession of clergy, or all governed by bishops, priests, 
and deacons. But who will in seriousness maintain 
that relationship, or that resemblance, makes two 
bodies one ? England and Prussia are both mon- 
archies ; are they, therefore, one kingdom ? England 
and the United States are from one stock ; can they, 
therefore, be called one state ? England and Ireland 
are peopled by different races ; yet are they not one 
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kingdom still ? If unity lies in tlie Apostolical suc- 
cession, an act of schism is, from the nature of the 
case, impossible ; for as no one can reverse his 
parentage, so no Church can undo the fact that its 
clergy have come by lineal descent from the Apostles. 
Either there is no such sin as schism, or unity does 
not lie in the episcopal form, or in episcopal ordi- 
nation.”* To which may be added another striking 
passage, bearing on the same point, from Moehler’s 
book, “ the Unity of the Church:” — “Whether the 
Papacy is to be considered as one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Catholic Church was long 
doubtful to me; nay, I had taken up the contrary 
opinion ; for the organic combination of all the parts 
into one whole, which the idea of the Catholic Church 
absolutely requires, seemed fully attained by the 
unity of the episcopate, as that unity has just been 
explained ; and besides, it is manifest that the history 
of the three first centuries contains very few materials 
for settling the question of the supremacy of the 
bishop of Rome decisively. But a more compre- 
hensive, and deeper, consideration of the scriptural 
notices of Peter, and of histoiy, together with a 
lively insight into the organization of the Church, 
conducted me at length irresistibly to the doctrine of 
the Papacy. The historical construction of the idea 
of the primacy, as it unfolded itself to my mind, was 
as follows; — That to stop at the point of progress 

* Newman on Development, p. 258. De Maistre has ex- 
pressed the same thought more concisely ; “ Soutenir qu’une 
foule d’Eglises independantes formont nne dglise une et univer- 
selle, c’est soutenir, en d’autres termes, que tons les gouverne- 
ments politiques de I’Europe ne forment qu’un seal gouvernement 
vn et universeV' Du Pape, 1. i. c. 1. 

c o 8 
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hitherto attained (viz. the gradual consolidation of 
the episcopate) would he to leave the development of 
the unity of the Church incomplete, is evident at first 
sight. There is wanting to the chain one link, to 
the building its topstone. ^ If in every perfect organi- 
zation, such as the universe, the particular component 
parts are themselves in their turn organic, so that 
in each member the type of the whole is visible, 
and vice versA, the energy that animates the whole 
reproduces in each particular part the characteristic 
form of that whole ; if this be so, as it is, then it is 
evident that if the organization of the Church be 
arrested at the point at Avhich Ave have now arrived, 
viz. the episcojjate, as if at that point it is to be 
considered as complete, the ascending series will be 
suddenly broken olF, and the energy that moulds the 
whole so debilitated as not to be able to perfect the 
whole work after the proposed type. In the, diocese 
we found the bishop to be the central point of unity ; 
in a wider circle the metropolitan, as the centre of a 
certain number of bishops ; next came the unity of all 
the bishops (the Cypinanic theory) ; but of this latter 
unity we have as yet discovered no living personal 
representative.”* &c. And then he goes on to show 
that in the bishop of Rome the required visible centre 
of unity is found. The passage is valuable, as illus- 
trating the coui'se of thought by which, the patristic 
theory of the Church being taken as a starting-point, 
the idea of the Papacy arose in men’s minds, and was 
at length -worked out. The mere intercommunion of 
distinct episcopal Churches is not, it must be repeated, 
any more than the intercommunion of prosbyterian 


* Einlieit in der Kirch©, p. 237* 
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Churclies, a true oi’ganic unity ; and certainly it does 
not satisfy the statements of Scripture concerning the 
unity of Christ’s mystical body. 

It need hardly be remarked, that much less does 
the existence of certain common principles of unity 
among diffei’ent Churches make them one body under 
one head. There is of course a sense in which the 
aggregate of visible Christian societies may be called 
one Church: they profess, as Pearson observes, the 
same faith, they celebrate the same sacraments, they 
acknowledge one Lord Jesus Christ: in this sense 
there is a visible Catholic Church. But it is obvious 
that a unity of this kind is nothing higher than that 
which subsists between the monarchical states of 
Europe, which agree in being founded on the same 
principle of government, but are otherwise distinct 
communities, acknowledging no common head upon 
earth. Similarly, there is a sense in which Christ 
may be called the Head of this visible Catholic 
Church. He is so, not immediately and by direct 
union, but on account of the inseparable connexion 
between the visible and the true Church, the members 
of the latter being not to be looked for outside the pale 
of the former. Churches acknowledge Christ as their 
Lord and Head, but as such they are not in vital 
union with Him ; this can only bo predicated of the 
individualmembers of such Churches, and not of all the 
members of them. If the visible and the true Church 
were, as regards their members, perfectly co-extensive, 
Christ would be the Head of either of them indif- 
ferently in the same sense ; as it is, it is only impro- 
perly, and mediately, that He is the Head of the 
former ; He is the Head of it because it comprehends 
the latter, of which He is truly the Head. 

c c 4 
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In short, between the doctrine of Trent and the 
Protestantism of the Keformation, there would seem 
to be, as regards the point in question, no tenable via 
media. If organic unity be predicable of the Church, 
if it must necessarily, and under all circumstances, 
exist as one body under one head, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the tridentine system alone presents 
a visible representation corresponding to such an idea. 

Little need be said concerning the secondary unities 
mentioned by St. Paul : “ one hope of your calling, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all ; ” which, it has been remarked, are consequences 
of the spiritual constitution of the Church in union 
with its glorified Head. These are the points in 
which the Church is consciovsly one ; and, like the 
organic unity itself, they belong in their true and 
proper signification only to the mystical body of 
Christ. For the immediate reference of St. Paul’s 
expressions is, not to the agreement of Churches, but 
of Christians with each other ; not therefore to the 
mere profession of one faith*, one Lord, &c., but to the 
internal facts of the spiritual life, all of which are 
comprised in these unities. All the true members of 
Christ’s body have one Lord, Christ in them the hope 
of glory ; one saving faith in that Lord, consisting in 
their conscious dependence upon Him for every 
spiritual blessing; one baptism or regeneration, for 

* OlsTiausen well remarks tkat irltmc in the passage cited must 
mean not the “fides qusc creditur,” but the “Tides qua creditur for 
in the former sense it would include all the members of the series, 
all of them being articles of the Christian faith ; wherens it is 
evidently spoken of as something distinct from the rest. He 
also accounts satisfacitorily for the omission of the Lord’s Supper 
from the catalogue of fundamental unities. See his commentary- 
in loc. 



To say that now, by GocVs appointment, the sacrament 
of baptism is the instrument of initiating the Christian’s 
union with Christ — the special means of conveying the first 
gift of life to the soul — is to affirm nothing less than that 
the rule which we gather from the recorded instances of 
scripture to have existed at the first has been formally abro- 
gated, and another established in its place.” .... ^^When 
we come to the facts of the case, we find no clear evidence 
that the original relation established between the word, 
repentance and faith, and the sacraments, has been altered 

for another.” We must adhere to the general 

statement that the word, and not the sacrament, is the first 
external instrument whereby spiritual life is conveyed to the 
soul.” p.p. 232, 233, 239. I'he writer perceives that in 
these passages, and some others in the chapter on the 
sacraments, he has failed, through inadvertence, or want of 
skill, fully to express his meaning, and may appear liable to 
the charge of self-contradiction : he therefore adds a few 
words of explanation. Of course, the same evidence which 
proves infant baptism to be lawful proves also that, in this 
case, the order of things prescribed for adults may be 
dispensed with ; that is, that the sacrament may be admin- 
istered antecedently to the exhibition of that faith and 
repentance which is produced by means of the word : this is 
self-evident. Infant baptism is a lawful deviation from the 
recorded instances. What the writer intended to observe 
is’, that while undoubtedly we are warranted in baptizing 
infants, though incapable of faith and repentance, we are 
not, owing to the scantiness of the scriptural evidence on 
this point, warranted in affirming that in every actually 
constituted church the word no longer possesses a place 
as an instrument of regeneration ; are not warranted 
therefore in laying it down, as an article of faith, that every 
baptized infant is in such a sense brought into union with 
Christ as that he can never afterwards be addressed as 



needing the regeneration effected by the word. They who, 
with the writer, hold the lawfulness of infant baptism must 
admit that in this case the general rule of practice (ix. the 
adult rule) is set aside; they must admit also that the 
sacrament in this case may be the first instrument of 
conveying spiritual life to the soul, and further, that a 
presumption to that effect may be cherished while no evidence 
to the contrary as yet appears : but they may still hesitate 
to affirm the abstract proposition, that every baptized infant 
is, ipso facto, brought iuto full union with Christ, for this 
seems to be equivalent to striking out from scripture all 
those passages which expressly, and with no limitation to 
the case of converts from heathenism, ascribe a regeneiating 
power to the word of God. Even in the case of infants 
therefore, we cannot positively affirm that the general rule 
of doctrine, which makes the woid bear a pait in the 
Christian’s regeneration has been reversed, or set aside. 

In truth, the case of infants, though it was necessary to 
notice it, is not immediately connected with the argument ; 
for the radical error of the sacramental system is that not 
only in the case of infants, where a fair presumption as 
above may be cherished, but eren in the case of adults, the 
word, and its correlative faith, hold, as a divine ordinance 
and a divine gift necessary to fit men for baptism, i e., sac- 
ramental union with Christ and Christ’s body, no part in 
the system ; regeneration being connected exclusively with 
the sacrament. It is the normal case of adults which the 
writer has had, throughout, primarily in view. 
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sucli in truth is the spiritual import of that sacra- 
ment; and in consequence of this regeneration one 
God and Father of all. It is evident that the Apostle’s 
meaning is, not that all true Christians express their 
faith in the same words, or administer baptism with 
precisely the same circumstantials, but that whether 
they do this or not, they have but one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism. In another aspect, however, 
these fundamental points of union become visible 
principles of unity, both between Christians indivi- 
dually considered and between Churches. They serve 
this purpose as soon as the faith which the Church at 
first holds implicitly comes, from whatever cause, to be 
reflected upon and analysed, or is transferred from 
the sphere of immediate consciousness to that of 
the understanding, and becomes expressed in creeds 
and fonnularies. In this sense we speak of indivi- 
duals, or Churches, professimj the same faith, acknow- 
ledging one Lord, &c. Such professions of Christian 
faith, together Avith the two sacraments, constitute 
bonds of union among local Churches, which remain 
mdeed distinct societies, but are one in so far as they 
are founded upon certain common principles ; just as 
the various literary societies of Europe may be called 
one, because they have the same general object, viz. 
the promotion of literature, but they are not one 
society. It is in this sense that Hooker speaks of the 
“unity of the visible body and Church of Christ,” 
which “consisteth in that uniformity Avhich all the 
several persons thereunto belonging have by reason 
of that one Lord whose servants they all profess them- 
selves to be, that one faith which they all acknow- 
ledge, that one baptism whereby they are all ini- 
tiated ; ” “ The visible Church of Christ is therefore 
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one in outward profession of those things which 
supernaturally appertain to the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, and are necessarily required in every Christian 
man.”* Wherever these conditions exist, the visible 
Church Catholic is one for the purposes of inter- 
communion and brotherly recognition ; for neither in 
this nor in any other passage of the New Testament, 
is sameness of Church government reckoned among 
the essential principles of visible unity. Hence the 
Protestant doctrine, that the pure preaching of the 
Word and the due administration of the Sacraments 
are the essential notes of a true Church. 

In pursuance of the plan laid down, we have now 
to inquire whether and how far the organic unity of 
the mystical body of Christ, which in its proper 
essence is internal and unseen, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing any visible representation of itself; whether, 
and how far, a visible organic unity is attainable, 
and has been attained ? In discussing this question, 
we are necessarily led to consider the origin and 
nature of the episcopate, the third of those orders of 
the ministry for ■which a divine authority is claimed ; 
a subject which, though its natural place may seem 
to be in immediate connexion with the foregoing 
inquiry concerning the rudiments of ecclesiastical 
polity, has been purposely reserved for discussion 
under the head of the unity of the Church. For 
whatever other functions and prerogatives belong, 
according to the Church theory, to the episcopate, it 
is of the three orders of the ministry that to which 
emphatically is assigned the office of representing the 
unity of the Church: while presbyters and deacons 


* Ecclcs. Pol. lib. iii. c. i. 
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are but congregational officers, the bishop, on the 
contrary, is the representative of an order divinely 
instituted to be the means of binding the whole 
Church together, and to be the organ of its visible 
unity. No one can have looked into the epistles of 
Ignatius, in which the episcopal theory first meets 
us, without perceiving that this is the leading idea 
connected in his mind with the episcopate. His 
fundamental notion of the office is as follows: — 
Christ., the one and undivided Saviour, has multiplied 
himself, so to speak, in the person of the Catholic 
bishops: through them as His organs and repre- 
sentatives He is present in each particular Church ; 
and by means of the episcopate it is that these visible 
Churches are connected together, and form one 
Church. It is in Cyj)rian’s writings, however, that 
we find the fullest and strongest statements upon 
this subject. According to liim, the episcopate is a 
continuation of the apostolate, the Catholic bishops 
being the successors of the inspired Twelve, and 
inheritors of their functions, those only being ex- 
cepted which were peculiar to them as inspired per- 
sons. As the Apostles then, while they lived, con- 
stituted a bond of union for the whole Church — 
Christian societies, otherwise distinct communities, 
being connected together by their common subjection 
to the Apostolic college — so the one and undivided 
episcopate, which has succeeded to the apostolate, 
cements together the whole of Christendom; each 
bishop, besides his local powers, possessing an autho- 
rity over the whole Church, not as an individual, but 
as a member of the episcopal college. Such is the 
true import of the celebrated passage : — “ Episcopatus 
unus est cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur 
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the one abstract office having in the bishop of each 
particular Church its organ and representative. 

That episcopacy should be represented by these 
■writers as of divine institution — nay, traced up to 
Christ’s oivn appointment — is only what might have 
been expected. As a part of that visible polity in 
■which the essence or differentia of the Church is 
supposed to lie, it must claim this character; but 
besides what it has in common ■with the other two 
orders, it possesses a sacredness and an importance 
peculiar to itself. Of all the three, it is the most 
essential to the Church, the most divine.* The bishop 
is to each believer the representative of Christ, the 
chief organ through whom the covenanted grace of 
God is derived to the Church at large. More impor- 
tant still is the privilege which he only possesses, of 
furnishing the Church with pastors : presbyters may 
spiritually generate the sons of God, but presbyters 
themselves can only be generated by the bishop. 
He is in each Church the symbol and centre of unity. 
Moreover, the Church being an institution for mould- 
ing men, by means of outward discipline, into the 
image of God, the power of coercion, which is 
necessary to carry out such a system, and which 
must be lodged somewhere, is committed to the 
bishop, who is the repository of the Church’s legis- 
lative and executive authority. Obedience to the 
bishop is therefore obedience to Christ himself. Such 
is each bishop in his own diocese ; — a mighty spii’itual 
■potentate, invested with plenary authority over God’s 

* “ Sacrosaneta synedus declarat, prseter casteros ecclesiastiooa 
gradus, episcopos qui in Apostolorum locum succeascrunt, ad 
hnno hierarchioum ordinem prsecipue pertinere.” Cone. Trid. 
lib. xxiii. c. 4. 
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heritage, and accountable to none but Christ himself. 
From such a view of episcopacy, it follows, of course, 
that it is essential to the very being of a Church; 
for where there is no bishop, there is no covenanted 
grace, no legitimate ministry, no sacraments. This 
conclusion may not be actually drawn from the 
premises: exceptions and allowances may be intro- 
duced into the theory: subtle distinctions may be 
instituted between the unavoidable and the culpable' 
abandonment of the episcopal polity : but all such 
saving clauses are admitted at the expense of logical 
consistency, for if the essence of the Church lie in a 
certain external polity, the absence of that polity, 
however occasioned, must involve the destruction of 
the subject, just as the dissolution of the human 
body, whether it be the consequence of accident, or 
of an act of self-destruction, terminates the earthly 
existence of the individual. 

The historical facts bearing upon this subject must 
now be investigated, and the results laid before the 
reader. If these facts furnish good reason for believing 
that the episcopate was instituted on the same prin- 
ciples which guided the Apostles in the institution of 
the two inferior orders, — that, like them, it came into 
being, not as a divinely prescribed ordinance -without 
which the Church could have no existence, but 
simply as a supply for a felt want, an extension 
of the organization of Christian societies called for 
by the circumstances of those societies, and of the 
age, — that, in short, episcopacy is the offspring of the 
Church, not the Church of episcopacy, — we shall 
have gained an additional confirmation of the con- 
clusion already arrived at, viz. that the Church is 
not, in its idea, an institution of external discipline, 
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but has its true being, its specific diflference, within. 
In this point of view, the following remarks may be 
regarded as a kind of supplement to those already 
made in a preceding section on the polity of the 
Church, and therefore as completing the proof of the 
main position insisted upon in the first part of the 
present work. 

With the view of fully considering the subject, it 
is proposed, in the following inquiry, to examine, 
first, whether episcopacy can be proved to be of divine 
right, or to have been instituted by Christ himself ; 
secondly, whether the sole evidence of Scripture is 
sufficient to enable us to pronounce it to be of apo- 
stolical institution ; and lastly, whether we can fairly 
draw this latter conclusion from the joint testimony 
of Scripture and ecclesiastical history. These points 
being settled, some remarks will be made on what 
may be called the natural history of episcopacy, or 
the causes which led to the establishment of that 
form of Church government. 

1. Upon the first head, but a few words are ne- 
cessary. The passage cannot be produced from the 
New Testament in which the Saviour is himself said 
to have instituted the episcopate any more than 
the two inferior grades of the Christian ministry. 
Sufficient reasons have been already given why 
we should expect that our Lord, instead of him- 
self prescribing the external form which the Chris- 
tian ministry was to assume, should have committed 
the whole organization of Christian societies to the 
Apostles, the inspired ministers of the Spirit. Had 
any distinct testimony, referring episcopacy to Christ’s 
own institution, been adducible from Scripture, re- 
course would never have been had to argumenta 
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sucli as that drawn from the several missions of the 
Twelve and the Seventy, in whom, it has been said, 
we have the prototypes of the two orders of bishops 
and presbyters ; — bishops without a diocese, and 
presbyters without a church ! * What our Lord’s 
purpose may have been in issuing two distinct com- 
missions for the exercise of, apparently, the very 
same functions, we know not ; but that there is no 
difference between the instructions issued to the 
Twelve and the Seventy, and the powers conferred 
upon them respectively, is most certain. Each body 
of disciples was commissioned to “ go before his face 
into every city and place, whither He himself was 
about to come ; ” upon each a similar power was 
bestowed of performing miraculous cures, and to 
each the Divine presence was equally assured. The 
principle of ministerial imparity, clearly visible as it 
is in Scripture, could never have been inferred from 
this transaction taken by itself. In fact, there is every 
reason for believing that the commissions issued on 
this occasion were but temporary, and for a special 
jfurpose; for the Seventy appear no more in the 
inspired history, their dissolution, as a body, having 
apparently taken place as soon as, having fulfilled 
their mission, they returned to Christ. That some 
of the individuals who composed the body became 
afterwards, according to the report which Eusebius 

* See Bishop Taylor, who rests the divine right of episcopacy 
upon this ‘^rock’’ as he calls it, but in truth most sandy foundation : 

This office of the ordinary apostleship, or episcopacy, derives its 
foundation from a rock ; Christ’s own distinguishing the apostolate 
from the function of presbyters,” <&c. Episcopacy asserted, s. 6 , 
The assumption, so covertly introduced, that the apostolate and 
the episcopate are one and the same thing, is very characteristic of 
Taylor’s general style of reasoning. 
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has preserved*, preachers of the Gospel, or presbyters, 
ill the proper sense of the word, is very probable ; 
for it is to be presumed that our Lord’s original 
selection of them was founded upon the fact of their 
evincing qualities which would equally fit them for 
the Christian ministry ; but it proves nothing as to 
the permanent character of the commission given to 
them by Christ. That Ananias, who laid his hands 
on St. Paul, one of those whom tradition numbers 
among the Seventy, was a presbyter, rests on no 
certain evidence of Scripture ; the contrary may 
rather be inferred from the manner in which he is 
mentioned in Acts ix. 10. 

It is no matter of surprise that some of the later 
fathers, in their solicitude to establish the divine 
right of episcopacy, should have persuaded themselves 
that the commissions of the Twelve and the Seventy 
present an analogy to the two higher orders of the 
Christian ministry ; but the fathers had on this point 
no other means of forming a judgment than those 
which are equally accessible to ourselves, — viz. the 
volume of Scripture. 

If there is no proof that Christ, in His own person, 
instituted the episcopate, neither does it anywhere 
appear that He gave His Apostles commandment to 
do so. After our Lord rose from the dead, “He 
showed himself alive ” (to his Apostles) “ by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God:”f among these things, it is urged, must have 
been instructions respecting the polity of the Church. 
An argument which rests upon no tangible fact or 


• Eooles. Hist. lib. i. c. 12. 


t Acts, i. 3. 
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statement, may surely be dismissed without further 
notice. If it cannot be said that Christ did not, 
during those days, deliver to His Apostles a system 
of church government, neither can it be said that He 
did ; and here, as far as this passage is concerned, 
the matter must end.- It is possible, indeed, that our 
Lord’s discourses, during that important interval, may 
have included some directions respecting the visible 
organization of Christian societies ; but whether, as 
a matter of fact, they did so, it is now impossible 
to say, for they who alone could have given us any 
authentic information on the subject have not done 
so. The Apostles nowhere draw a line of distinction 
between the regulations of polity which proceeded 
from themselves and those, if any, which they re- 
ceived from their divine Master; nowhere affirm that 
they received from Him any instructions whatever 
on this point. Where Scripture leaves us in the 
dark, it seems most advisable to abstain from what 
can be at best a mere conjecture. 

Not only is there no evidence that episcopacy 
emanated from Christ Himself directly, but even that 
indirect mode of divine appointment which belongs 
to the other two orders is here wanting. If the 
institution of presbyters and deacons cannot be traced 
up any more than that of episcopacy to Christ’s own 
enactment, still, as we have seen, it was a matter of 
Providential arrangement that the s3magogue, which 
furnished the idea of the two inferior grades of the 
ministry, should be in existence in order to receive 
upon itself, as a graft, the polity of Christian societies 
in its first stages. But, as regards episcopacy, the 
analogy of the synagogue fails us. While there can 
be no reasonable doubt respecting the derivation of 

T) D 
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the presbyters and deacons of a Christian congregation 
from the corresponding officers of the synagogue, 
that institution does not, with any thing like the 
same degree of certainty, present us with the historical 
type of a Christian bishop. It has been already 
remarked that in the New Testament the word 
ap^tcruvciymyos signifies, most commonly, not one 
particular officer, superior in authority to the other 
members of the ecclesiastical senate, but, either an 
ordinary member of that senate, or, where there was 
no such assembly, the single ruler, or president, of the 
synagogue. Vitringa, indeed, has suggested what is in 
itself extremely probable, that, as is usual in delibera- 
tive assemblies, the elders of the synagogue were accus- 
tomed to select one of themselves, superior to the rest 
either in age or capacity, to act as president of the as- 
sembly for the time being, or perhaps as perpetual pre- 
sident; in which custom he seems to himself to discover 
the rudiment of the Christian episcopate*: the proofs, 
however, which he adduces of the existence of such 
a primus inter pares in the Jewish institution are not 
very conclusive. But independently of the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence adduced to prove that the 
synagogue possessed any office resembling that of a 
Christian bishop, Yitringa’s hypothesis is burdened 
with another difficulty of a more formidable character, 
which appears to render it altogether inadmissible, — 
viz. that, even supposing that the Jewish council was 
commonly presided over by an officer, styled 
a-wdyaoyos, whose office was either temporary or 
permanent, we must bear in mind that he was 
merely a functionary of the particular synagogue to 
which he belonged, a congregational minister without 
* De Syn. Yet lib. ii. p. 586— 589. 
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jurisdiction of a higher kind. Very different is the 
Christian bishop, as he appears in the pages of 
Ignatius, or of Cyprian. Besides being connected 
with a particular Church, he belongs to an order 
which represents the unity of the whole Church, and 
his office extends its influence far beyond the limits 
of his particular locality. With the offices of the 
synagogue no such idea was connected ; nor could it 
be, for the synagogue had its centre of unity not in 
itself, but in the temple; it was their common con- 
nexion with the temple that bound together the 
multiplicity of synagogues scattered over the Roman 
empire. The a.p^j«rovaya»yoj, if any such officer ex- 
isted, was but the president of a single synagogue ; 
the bishop is the centre of unity to many congrega- 
tions, and not only the chief pastor of his own diocese, 
but an officer of the Church universal. Hence, while 
the synagogue would naturally supply a model for the 
strictly congregational ministers of a Christian Church, 
— such as the presbyters and deacons, — it would not 
so naturally suggest the idea of a superior pastor, 
whose authority was to extend over several churches, 
and through whom those churches were to be con- 
nected with the visible Church throughout the world. 

But did not Christ, in instituting, as He confessedly 
did, the Apostolate, institute at the same time epis- 
copacy ; for what were the Apostles but bishops, and 
what are bishops but successors of the Apostles ? 
Such is the argument put forward by those who, at 
all hazards, would trace up the polity of the Christian 
Church to a divine prescription. In reply to it, we 
can only ask, as before, where is it recorded that 
Christ invested the Apostles with the episcopal office 

any more than with that of presbyters and deacons ? 

» » 2 
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The powers which were afterwards appropriated to 
bishops, they undoubtedly did exercise ; but the ques- 
tion is, not concerning powers, but concerning a dis- 
tinct office alleged to have been formally instituted 
in the persons of the Apostles. 

So much misapprehension appears to prevail upon 
this point, and so perpetually is it repeated that the 
Apostles exercised a proper episcopate, that, though 
the subject has been already touched upon, it may be 
worth while to make some additional observations 
upon it. 

In one sense the Apostles were not only deacons, 
presbyters, and bishops, but metropolitans and pa- 
triarchs also ; nay, if we suppose the authority and 
prerogatives claimed for the Roman pontiff capable 
of being exercised and enjoyed by several persons in 
common, the Apostolic college was a papacy, the 
only real one which the world has ever seen. The 
decisions of the Apostles in matters of faith were 
infallible; their supreme authority over the whole 
Church’ undoubted, and constantly exercised. But 
the question is, in what capacity did they exercise 
the various functions which in Sciipture they are 
said to have exercised ? When they distributed alms, 
did they do so as deacons? when they taught, did 
they teach as presbyters ? when they ordained, did 
they ordain as bishops ? Unless this is established, 
nothing of argumentative value is gained by urging 
the mere fact that they acted on different occasions 
as deacons, presbyters, and bishops, were afterwards 
accustomed to act. F or they may have acted through- 
out as Apostles, — as persons, that is, upon whom a 
general power had been conferred by Christ to set in 
order everything relating to the Church both in 
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polity and in doctrine, and who exercised that power 
in different ways and on different occasions. Thus 
the Roman dictator combined in himself the several 
powers distributed between the ordinary magistrates 
of the republic; but when he acted, he did so in 
every instance as dictator ; not in one case as Con- 
sul, in another, as Praetor, and in a third, as Quaes- 
tor. The devolution of powers to an individual is 
not the devolution to him of the formal offices to 
w'hich those powers are, in ordinary times, attached. 
The commander of an army is frequently called upon 
to discharge the functions of a statesman or an 
ambassador, but he is not on that account, formally, 
a civil functionary. It is in this light that the 
government of the Church by the Apostles is to be 
regarded. They are nowhere found claiming for 
themselves a series of distinct offices, or affirming 
that they do one act by virtue of one office, and a 
different act by virtue of another : whatever they did 
they did as Apostles. When they taught or admi- 
nistered the sacraments, they exercised the same 
functions which were afterwards appropriated to pres- 
byters, as distinguished from deacons; when they 
ordained, they performed an act which came to be 
the special prerogative of bishops ; but, in both cases, 
they acted not as presbyters and bishops, but as 
Apostles : they acted by virtue of their general com- 
mission to do everything necessary for the establish- 
ment and edifying of the Church. Wherever they 
were, and whatever they did, they were Apostles; 
they never divested themselves of their proper cha- 
racter ; they were always, and none but they ^vere, 
the inspired messengers of the Spirit. 

The Apostles received from Christ a general 
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commission, with plenary authority over the whole 
church, and supernatural endowments to preserve 
them from error in the exercise of that authority. 
By virtue of this commission they taught, ruled, or- 
dained, corrected abuses, decided points of doctrine, 
delivered blasphemers to Satan : but every one can 
see how defective the argument is. The Apostles 
governed and ordained ; Bishops also, in subsequent 
times, governed and ordained ; therefore the Apostles 
were Bishops. The mere performance of similar acts 
does not, as is obvious, establish the formal relation 
of predecessor and successor. 

It will be urged, however, that while delegating to 
presbyters a commission to perform the ordinary 
functions of the ministry, — such as the preaching of 
the Word and the administration of the Sacraments, — 
the Apostles reserved to themselves and their depu- 
ties the powers of ordination and of excommunica- 
tion. The question relating to excommunication we 
pass over for the present. With respect to what we 
now call ordination, the Apostles nowhere expressly 
reserve to themselves the power of setting apart 
persons to the office of the ministry; nowhere are 
they found to have laid it down as a rule, that to the 
validity of ordinations, their own presence, or that of 
their deputies, was essential. It is a fact, indeed, 
that none but the Apostles or their deputies appear 
in the New Testament to have ordained elders; and, 
as a matter of fact, valeat quantum ; but we search 
in vain for any declaration to the effect that this was 
the peculiar function — the differentia, or specific cha- 
racteristic — of the Apostolic office, considered apart 
from its confessedly extraordinary and temporary 
endowments. In one passage only of Scripture have 
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we any intimation of what the Apostles themselves 
regarded as of the ordinary and perpetual functions 
of the ministry that Avhich was peculiar to them- 
selves — the passage, namely, in which they are found 
expressing a wish to be released from the secular 
labour of serving tables, in order that they might give 
themselves “ continually to prayer and the ministry 
of the Word” (Acts, vi. 4.). Here no mention is 
made of government or of ordination, as the special 
prerogative of the Apostolic office ; and if it Avere not 
dangerous to lay too much stress upon a single passage, 
it might from this one be plausibly inferred that the 
special function of the Apostles, as representatives of 
the ordinary Christian ministry, has descended, not to 
bishops, but to presbyters, to whom it specially apper- 
tains to give themselves to prayer and the ministry of 
the Word. Still, no doubt, it remains matter of fact 
that, as a general rule, none but the Apostles, or their 
delegates, ordained ; and an important fact it is : but 
of what argumentative value is it in the present con- 
nexion ? For that the Apostles ordained by virtue 
of the episcopal office enveloped in their apostolate 
is nowhere told us ; and this is the point that must 
be established, if it is to be proved that the Apostles 
were formally Bishops. OtherAvise we have only an 
argument similar to that before mentioned, — viz. The 
Apostles only are found to have ordained; but in 
subsequent times. Bishops only ordained; therefore 
the Apostles were Bishops. 

It is not, however, to be denied, that during the 
interval between the instituting of the two inferior 
orders, and that of Bishops, the Apostolic college 
presented an analogy to what the episcopate after- 
Avards became ; and to those who, not content with 

D D 4 
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refusing to episcopacy the title of a divine institution, 
denounce it as positively unscriptural, it may fairly 
be replied that, from the time when the polity of the 
Church began to assume any visible consistence, three 
orders of the ministry are discernible in it — viz. 
deacons (including deaconnesses), the order indiffer- 
ently termed presbyters or overseers, and, superior 
to both, the Apostles. When a search is being made 
for Scriptural precedents, or hints in favour of episco- 
pacy, the position of the Apostles, in reference to 
deacons and presbyters, will not be overlooked by 
those who are on the watch for intimations of the 
mind of the Spirit ; but to affirm, as Cyprian does, 
that the Apostles were formally bishops*, is to speak 
without the warrant of Scripture, and in forgetfulness 
of the essential points of distinction between the Apo- 
stolic office, and that of a bishop in later times. For 
nothing surely but dogmatical prepossessions could 
have blinded Cyprian to the fact that the overseer- 
ship of the Apostles — their personal prerogative of in- 
spiration being altogether put out of view — differed in 
several important particulars from the episcopacy of 
a subsequent age. To take one point as an instance: 
— according to Cyprian’s own idea of the episcopal 
office and the Catholic rule, each church should have 
its own, and no church more than one, bishop : the 
bishop, though he was the organ of communication 
between the various churches of Christendom, was 
essentially a local officer, and had no authority over 
any diocese but his own. The Apostolic authority, 
on the contrary, extended over the universal church ; 
it was of the essence of the Apostles’ overseership not 

* “ Meminisse autem diaconi debeni quoniam apostolos, id est, 
episcopos Qt praepositos, dominus elegit." — Epist. 65 . Ad Rog. 
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to be circumscribed by any local limits, but to em- 
brace the whole of Christendom. The selection, by 
certain of their number, of different spheres of labour 
— Paul and Barnabas going unto the heathen, and 
James, Peter, and John, devoting themselves more 
particularly to the circumcision — presents no real 
analogy to the fixed oversight of one chief pastor in 
each church. 

The truth is, the whole of the polity into which the 
Church is found at the close of the first century to 
have settled is of Apostolic, not of divine, institution ; 
or divine only in so far as it is Apostolic. Christ gave 
to His Church Apostles: it was the Apostles who 
gave to the Church deacons, presbyters, and, finally, 
bishops. The episcopate can be traced to no higher a 
source than that to which the prcsbyterate and diaco- 
nate is traceable. The Apostolic office was altogether 
a peculiar one : it was vouchsafed by Christ for the 
purpose of founding and organizing Christian so- 
cieties, but it was never intended to be a permanent 
part of their polity. When the Apostles had com- 
pleted their work upon earth, they were removed for 
the very same reason that Christ Himself, having 
risen from the dead, did not remain in the world, — 
viz. that it was incompatible with the nature of a 
spiritual and universal dispensation that there should 
exist attached to any particular locality a living 
infallible tribunal; and for the same reason they 
neither had nor have any successors. Certain func- 
tions which the Apostles exercised continued to be 
exercised after their death by the ordinary ministers 
of the Church ; but the Apostolic office ended with 
the persons of the Apostles, and has never since been 
vouchsafed to the Church. The place which the 
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Apostles occupied while they lived is now filled, not 
by a living order of noinisters, but by their own 
inspired writings, which constitute, or ought to con- 
stitute, the supreme authority in the Church of God. 
In these writings the Apostles yet live and speak : 
St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and St. Matthew, have 
not abdicated their ofiice, or transferred it to other 
persons; they still govern the universal Church, 
decide points of doctrine, reform abuses, set in order 
Christian societies : so that there is no need, as there is 
no evidence, for the continuation of a living apostolate. 
The New Testament Scriptures, as they are the only 
real apostolate now in existence, so, are sufficient 
to supply to us the place of the inspired Twelve. It 
is possible, indeed, that all that is meant by terming 
the Apostles bishops, and thei’efore bishops successors 
of the Apostles, is, that bishops now perform certain 
ecclesiastical acts which the Apostles, while they 
remained upon earth, appeared to have reserved to 
themselves and their delegates; but, if this be the 
case, why retain a phrase which is sure to mislead, 
and which has, in fact, given rise to serious errors ? 
No instance, in truth, can be adduced more strikingly 
illustrative of the mischievous consequences of using 
incautious language in reference to sacred subjects, 
whether without an end in view or designedly to 
introduce a theory. If bishops are really successors 
of the Apostles, it follows that the united episcopate 
(supposing it to be, as it once was, united) is infallible 
in matters of faith ; a dogma which is, in no essential 
point, different from the Romish doctrine of infalli- 
bility, since, equally with the latter, it transfers the 
seat of that prerogative from the Apostles represented 
in their writings to the existing Church. That each 
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of the three orders of the Christian ministry presents, 
in certain points, a resemblance to the ordinary 
Apostolic functions is admitted; but similarity of 
functions by no means constitutes identity of office, 
and nothing can be more groundless in fact, or more 
dangerous in tendency, than to assert of any par- 
ticular order of the ministry — whether bishops or 
presbyters — that they are formally successors of the 
inspired Twelve. 

2. But if episcopacy cannot be traced up to Christ 
Himself, may it not claim to be, at least, an Apostolical 
institution? Here, indeed, the ground beneath us 
becomes firmer : there is every reason to believe that 
it is an Apostolic appointment : meanwhile it cannot 
be denied that Scripture alone furnishes but slender 
data for our pronouncing it to be so. And this, be 
it observed, may be admitted without weakening the 
evidence of its Apostolicity. There may be proof 
sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind that the 
Apostles bestowed on the Church, as their latest gift, 
episcopacy, and yet Scripture may not be the source 
whence the proof is to be drawn. Timothy and 
Titus may have been bishops of Ephesus and Crete 
respectively, and yet it may be impossible to prove 
from Scripture alone that they were so. And in 
truth it does seem an arduous task to attempt to 
discover in the inspired record, taken alone, the 
existence of an order of ministers, not Apostles, and 
yet superior to presbyters and deacons. 

Besides the Apostles, two orders of ministers meet 
us in Scripture, distinguished by fixed titles of office, — 
presbyters or overseers (IjrKrxoVo*), and deacons ; both 
of them, if we are to regard the seven mentioned in 
Acts, vi. as the first deacons, of express Apostolical 
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institution No order of ministers other than these 
three — Apostles, Presbyters, and Deacons — are men- 
tioned in the New Testament as forming part of the 
then existing polity of the Church. For every attempt 
to establish a distinction between the presbyter and the 
episcopus of Scripture will prove fruitless ; so abundant 
is the evidence which proves that they were but differ- 
ent appellations of the same official person. It is not 
from one, or two, but from a variety of passages that we 
infer this. One of the most conclusive proofs is that 
furnished by the well known address of St. Paul to the 
Ephesian elders in Acts,xx., in which the same persons, 
whom, at v. 28., St. Paul calls “bishops” (g^rjo-xoVoy^) 
are described by St. Luke, at v. 17., as “the presbyters 
of the Church” of Ephesus.* In 1 Tim. iii. 1. the office 
termed Itjo-xoVi) must, if Timothy was then formal 
bishop of Ephesus, be no other than that of a presby- 
ter ; as indeed is evident from a comparison of the 
whole passage with the corresponding one in Titus, 
the qualifications required being precisely the same in 
both. Still more strikingly are the names inter- 

* The supposition that the tTrio-fwOTrot mentioned in verse 28. 
were not identical with the TrpEcrpvTepoi of verse 17., but bishops 
in the strict sense of the word, presiding over the neighbouring 
churches, resting as it does on the sole opinion of Irenaeus, has 
long been abandoned by the best commentators as untenable. 
Irenseus and they who adopt his view argue upon the erroneous 
assumption that Paul in his address uses both the terms, 
presbyters and bishops. This is not the case. It is St. Luke, who, 
at verse 17., speaks of the elders of the Church by which he 
undoubtedly means the presbytery of the Ephesian church. For 
the word eicKXriaria in the singular number denotes, in the New 
Testament, either the mystical body of Christ or a single church ; 
never an aggregate of particular churches. Those whom St. Luke 
describes as “ presbyters,” St. Paul afterwards calls “ bishops,** 

which names, therefore, signify one and the same office. 
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changed in the passage just mentioned, Tit. i. 5— 7. : 
— “For this cause left 1 thee in Crete that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain elders (Trpsa-^vripoug') in every city : if any 
be blameless &c. For a bishop {sTrta-xowos) must be 
blameless ” &c. St. Peter’s language, too, is decisive 
as regards the point in question : — “ The elders ''xpscr- 

S>oTspo\jg) which are among you I exhort 

feed the flock which is among you, taking the over- 
sight thereof (Ix/o-xoxoovtss), not by constraint, but 
willingly,” &c. (1 Peter, v. 1, 2.). 

This direct evidence is confirmed by indirect. 
When St. Paul, for example, salutes “ the bishops and 
deacons ” of the Philippian church, omitting aH men- 
tion of the presbyters, the omission, and, as Chrysos- 
tom remarks, the fact of there being several “ bishops” 
in one church*, can only be accounted for by the sup- 
position that these Ix/o-xoxoj were in fact presbyters. 
And that in the churches to which St. Peter addressed 
his first epistle there were no ecclesiastical persons 
superior to presbyters is evident from the passage 
above cited: — “the elders which are among you I 
your fellow-elder (o cv[ji.7rps<r^vrepQg) exhort,” &c. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for this two- 
fold appellation of the same office. The order of 
ministers next above that of deacons first appears in 
connexion with the Church of Jerusalem (Acts, xi. 
30.); and in that passage it is designated by the term 
proper to the office of the Jewish synagogue with 
which it corresponded, — viz. that of the or elders, 
in Greek, 7rps(r^uTepoi. This, doubtless, was the original 

* ^vy ewLorKOTTOLQ Kol haKoyoiQ* rl rovro ; jutdc TroXecoc ttoWoI 
iTricKOTTOi r)<xav ; ov^a/iwc* aXXa roue vpecrl^vripovg ovroie Ik'ctXeo'e* 
— lloin, L in Ep. ad Phil. 
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name, and the usual, if not exclusive, one in all the 
Christian communities of Jewish origin. But in the 
case of churches composed of those who had been 
heathens, and to whom Jewish titles 'and offices were 
consequently less familiar, while the office was esta- 
blished, another name was given to it, a name which 
was in general use among the Greeks, and signified 
any kind of overseer, — viz. eTricrxoirog ; in accordance 
with the Apostolic rule of not disturbing old associa- 
tions, where they did not contravene the essential 
truths of the Gospel. That this is the true account 
of the interchange of these words may be inferred 
from the fact that while the word sttIo-xob-oj, as used 
to denote the second order of Christian ministers, is 
not found in the epistles of St. Peter and St. James, 
who were specially connected with the Jewish con- 
verts, it is, on the contrary, very commonly applied 
to that order by St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and by his follower, St. Luke. 

Nor is there any weight in the remark that all the 
names belonging to the Christian ministry — apostle, 
presb3rter, and deacon — are, in the New Testament, 
applied in an indiscriminate manner ; that St. Peter, 
as we have seen, calls himself a pi'esbyter, and St. 
Paul speaks of himself and his fellow Apostles as 
“ ministers” (that is, deacons) of the New Testament ; 
that Timothy is called a deacon, while Epaphroditus 
bears the name of an Apostle : so that, if, from the 
interchange of the names hrltTKovag and srpstr^oVepoj, it 
is to be inferred that they were not distinct offices, we 
must carry the argument further, and conclude, from 
the interchange of all the names just mentioned, that 
there were no distinct offices of apostle, presbyter. 
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and deacon.* This circumstance would doubtless 
cause some embarrassment, were it not that the 
offices of deacons and presbyters are repeatedly 
referred to in Scripture, as offices, and irrespectively of 
individuals ; but, this being the case, the indiscrimi- 
nate application of the three names produces no real 
confusion. St. Paul might call himself a deacon, and 
Epaphroditus an Apostle ; but we know that St. Paul 
did not belong to the order of deacons, and that 
Epaphroditus was not one of the Apostolic college. 
Whereas the interchange of the names sttIo-xottos and 
Trpetr^urspog, as applied not to individuals, but to a 
class, an order in the Church, would, if those offices 
were really distinct, be unintelligible except on the 
supposition that the inspired writers wished to mis- 
lead us as to the actual fact. If this be inadmissible, 
we must conclude that by these names is denoted one 
and the same ministerial order ; which, indeed, is the 
truth. 

It wiU be urged, however, that, although no order 
of ministers can be discovered in the New Testament 
inferior to Apostles, but superior to Presbyters, there 
yet meet us there certain individuals, not Apostles, 
and yet manifestly exercising functions superior to 
those of a simple presbyter. Allowing this to be the 
fact, we must, howevei*, direct attention to the wide 
difference that exists, as regards argumentative value, 
between the institution of an order of ministers and 
individual cases of the kind alluded to. No one 
would contend that the evidence for the existence 
in the Apostolic age of the offices of presbyters and 
deacons would have been so cogent as it is, had 


^ Manning, Unity &c., p. 117. 
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Scripture, instead of recording the institution of the 
offices, merely informed us that a commission had 
been issued by the Apostles to certain individuals 
to exercise the functions of a presbyter or deacon. 
For, in the latter case, the Apostles might not have 
meant to create a new office, or an office at all ; the 
commission might have been merely personal, or for 
a temporary purpose ; and, therefore, we could not 
at once infer that in the persons of the individuals 
so commissioned a new order of ministers was 
intended to be established. In civil affairs commis- 
sions are frequently issued for special purposes, with- 
out any intention on the part of the government 
of creating thereby a permanent office; and when 
the purposes of the commission are fulfilled, the 
individuals composing it revert to their former 
private capacity. 

Even, therefore, if there were nothing in the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, or in the peculiar 
relation in which these disciples stood to St. Paul, 
to create a presumption against their having been, 
by the commission contained in those epistles, ap- 
pointed formal bishops of Ephesus and Crete, we 
should still remember that we have here, not the 
record of the institution of a new ministerial office, 
but simply a commission to certain individuals to 
exercise powers which afterwards became the special 
prerogatives of the episcopate. That the position 
in which Timothy and Titus were thus placed in 
reference to the presbyters of Ephesus and Crete 
deserves our serious attention is fully admitted ; but 
it does not seem sufficient, in the absence of any 
express declaration of the Apostle to that effect, 
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to enable us to pronounce them to have been invested 
with a new and permanent office. 

But this further evidence of the Apostle’s inten- 
tion is not forthcoming. For aught that appears 
in the epistles to the contrary, the commissions of 
Timothy and Titus may have been but temporary 
ones, and intended to meet a special emergency. 
Two favoured associates of St. Paul are despatched 
by him to Ephesus and Crete, for the purpose of 
“ setting in order the things that were wanting,” 
correcting certain disorders which had crept in 
among the Christians of those places, and ordaining 
elders where they were needed. This is the sum 
total of the fact with which we have to deal. That 
the Apostle thereby intended to create in the persons 
of Timothy and Titus a new office in the Church is 
not told us. We must even, in candour, admit that 
it is very improbable that either Timothy or Titus 
were, at that thne^ permanently invested with the 
government of the Ephesian or Cretan churches. 
On a reader, who should succeed in dismissing from 
his mind the bias produced by the testimony of 
history, which there is no reason to disbelieve, that 
Timothy and Titus afterwards became Bishops of 
Ephesus and Crete respectively, the impression pro- 
duced by the pastoral epistles would probably be, 
that in neither case was the commission given to 
these disciples other than temporary, and for a 
special purpose. St. Paul and Timothy had been, 
as we learn from 1 Tim. i. 3., labouring conjointly 
in the Ephesian church, when the Apostle was com- 
pelled to take his departure into Macedonia. In his 
first epistle to Timothy, he beseeches him to abide 
at Ephesus, while he (Paul) was absent, in order 

E E 
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that the work in which they had both been engaged 
might not be interrupted. The epistle thus addressed 
to Timothy would serve as credentials of his com- 
mission, and of the authority with which he was 
invested, in case any “man should despise his 
youth.” He was charged to maintain sound doc- 
trine in opposition to all false teaching ; and to see 
that none but properly qualified persons were selected 
for the offices of presbyter and deacon. Over these 
inferior ministers his authority extended ; for he was 
“ not to receive an accusation against an elder but 
before two or three witnesses ; ” which proves that 
he exercised some kind of jurisdiction over elders.* 
The same remarks apply to the case of Titus. He, 
like Timothy, had been a fellow-labourer of St. Paul 
in Crete; and when the Apostle, from causes un- 
known to us, was compelled to quit the island before 
the organization of its Christian societies had been 
completed, Titus was left behind with a charge in all 
respects similar to that given to Timothy : — “ For 
this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city, as I had appointed thee.”f Now 
there is no question but that Timothy and Titus 
here appear as the representatives of St. Paul himself; 
the Apostolic power was delegated to them for the 
time being : they claimed the obedience of the Ephe- 

* In the passage in 1 Tim. v. 1. — “ Rebuke not an elder,” &e 

usually cited to prove that Timothy was invested with disciplinary 
authority over presbyters, the word “ elder” most probably means, 
not an ecclesiastical officer, but any elderly person, for it is opposed 
to the “younger men” who are mentioned immediately afterwards, 
by whom clearly are meant the younger members of the society in 
general. 

t Tit. i. 5. 
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sian and Cretan presbyters in the name of St. Paul. 
Not only, however, is there no positive evidence in 
all this that St. Paul intended to create in the persons 
of Timothy and Titus a new ecclesiastical office, but 
there appear to be, in the epistles themselves, express 
intimations that their commission was but a tem- 
porary one; that it was to terminate either when 
St. Paul should rejoin them, or should direct them 
to go elsewhere. Such, at least, is the impression 
conveyed by such passages as the following : — 
“ These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto 
thee shorUy ; but if I tarry ^ that thou mightest know 
how to behave thyself in the house of God,” &c. ; 
“ Till I come, give attendance to reading,” &c. * 
The Apostle, apparently, was not able to fulfil his 
intention of rejoining them ; and accordingly, adopt- 
ing the other alternative, he urges both Timothy 
(in the 2nd epistle) and Titus to despatch as 
quickly as possible what remained to be done, and 
to repair, the former to Rome, the latter to Nico- 
polis : “ Do thy cUligence to come shortly unto 
me; for Demas .... is departed unto Thes^ 
salonica; Crescens to Galatia; Titus to Dalmatia:” 
“ When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, 
be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis.” f From 
the former of these passages we incidentally gather 
that Titus’s stay in Crete was, in fact, but short; 
for the second epistle to Timothy having been written 
either a little after or at the same time as that to 
Titus, it should seem that the latter had, according 
to the Apostle’s direction, joined him where he was 
residing, and by him had been despatched on another 

* 1 Tim. iii, 1*4, 15. ; iv. 13. 

f 2 Tim. iv. 9, 10. ; Tit. iii. 12. 
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mission, — viz. to Dalmatia. With respect to this 
second epistle to Timothy, written, according to the 
most probable hypothesis, about a year after the 
first, and in the immediate prospect of martyrdom, 
it is to be observed that there is no mention what- 
ever in it of Timothy’s being permanent bishop of 
Ephesus, or, indeed, of his being in any way con- 
nected with that church. That he was at Ephesus 
when the epistle was addressed to him, we gather 
only from the probabilities of the case, and from the 
mention of Hymenseus and Alexander (c. ii. 17., 
iv. 14.), who seem to be the same persons against 
whom Timothy is warned in the first epistle 
(c. i. 20.). 

This evidence of the temporary nature of the com- 
missions of Timothy and Titus, furnished by the 
epistles themselves, would perhaps be by itself not 
very conclusive ; but it receives a strong confirmation 
from the peculiar relation in which these apostolical 
men stood to St. Paul, a relation which renders it 
most improbable that they exercised, during the 
Apostle’s lifetime, any fixed episcopal functions. In 
fact, Timothy and Titus belonged to a class of persons 
occupying a conspicuous place in St. Paul’s epistles, 
who may be called Apostolic delegates, or commis- 
sioners; who, from the resemblance which their 
functions bore in some particulars to those of a 
bishop, and probably from the fact that the first 
bishops were chosen from their number, wore by a 
later age easily mistaken for formal bishops. The 
origin of these Apostolic delegates is easily ex- 
plained. As the field of St. Paul’s missionary labours 
extended itself, and the number of churches standing 
in a peculiar relation towards him as their founder 
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increased, it became more and more difficult for Mm 
to carry on the oversight of these churches in person. 
The only method of supplying his unavoidable ab- 
sences, was to do through others what he could not 
do in propria person^. Accordingly, he seems, at an 
early period of his ministry, to have selected from 
the general body of believers certain persons, eminent 
for their natural and spiritual endowments, whom he 
attached to his person, and some of whom commonly 
accompanied him in his journeys. As soon as they 
had, by familiar and constant intercourse with the 
Apostle, become fully imbued with his sentiments, 
and had proved themselves fit to be entrusted with 
authority, they were by him despatched to different 
parts of the Christian world, or that portion of it 
which St. Paul claimed as his own peculiar sphere of 
labour, as need seemed to require. Sometimes they 
were sent to check one or more of the many heretical 
tendencies which even in that early age had begun to 
manifest themselves; sometimes to correct practical 
abuses, or to assist in organizing a Christian society. 
Wherever they appeared, they were understood to 
come clothed with St. Paul’s authority, empowered 
by Him to supply what was wanting, to “reprove, 
rebuke, and e:^ort with all authority and doctrine.” 
But (and herein lay the peculiarity of their office) 
they, like the Apostles themselves, were never per- 
manently fixed in any one place. As soon as they 
had finished the business upon which they had been 
sent to any particular church, they returned to the 
Apostle, who either retained them in attendance 
upon himself, or sent them forth on a mission to 
some other church needing their supervision. St. 
Paul in his epistles generally appears attended by 

£ IS 3 
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one or more of these Apostolic delegates ; and, by a 
comparison of those compositions, we can ascertain, 
with a high degree of probability, many of their 
names. Thus the names associated with St. Paul’s 
own in the introductory salutations of his epistles — 
among which we find Silvanus, Sosthenes, and, more 
frequently than any other, Timothy — were doubtless 
those of persons belonging to this class. The fol- 
lowing passages contain the names of several of these 
Apostolic commissioners, and also explain the nature 
of their office: — “Timotheus my work-fellow, and 
Lucius, &c., salute you.”* “ If Timotheus come, see 
that he may be with you without fear : for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, even as I do."\ “ God, that 

comforteth those that are cast down, comforted us by 
the coming of Titus, when he told us your earnest 
desire, &c., toward me “ And his” (Titus) “ inward 
affection is more abundant towards you, whilst he 
remembereth the obedience of you all, how with fear 
and trembling ye received him.”J “We have sent 
with him (Titus) the brother whose praise is in all 
the churches.”! “We have sent with them our 
brother, whom we have oftentimes proved diligent 
in many things. Whether any do inquire of Titus, 
he is my partner and fellow-helper concerning you : or 
our brethren be inquired of, they are the messengers 
(awocTToAo*) of the churches.” || “ Did I make a 

gain of you by any of them whom I sent unto you ? 
I desired Titus, and with him I sent a brother.”^ 
“ That ye may also know my affairs, and how I do, 
Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful minister in 

* Eom. xvi. 21. 

2 Cor. vii. vv. 6 — 15. 

|j Ibid, viii, 22, 23. 


f 1 Cor. xvi. 10, Sec v. IL 
§ Ibid. viii. 18. 

IT Ibidi xii. 17, 18. 
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the Lord, shall make known unto you all things: whom 
I have sent unto you for the same purpose.” * “I 
supposed it necessary to send unto you Epaphroditus, 
my brother, and companion in labour, and fellow- 
soldier, but your messenger (asroVToXow), and he that 
ministered to my wants.” f “ Aristarchus my feUow- 
prisoner saluteth you, and Marcus, sister’s son to 
Barnabas, touching whom ye have received com- 
mandments: if he come unto you, receive him.”J 
“We thought it good to be left at Athens alone ; and 
sent Timotheus, our brother, &c., to establish you, and 
comfort you concerning your faith.” § “ Only Luke 

is with me. Take Mark, and bring him with thee : 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And 
Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus.” ll “ When I shall 
send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, be diligent to 
come unto me.” •[[ “ There salute you Epaphras, my 
fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus : Marcus, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Lucas, my fellow-labourers.” ** 

It is to this class of Apostolic delegates that 
Timothy and Titus, as we see from the frequent 
mention of their names, belonged; both, but espe- 
cially the former, being among the most confidential 
and eminent of those whom St. Paul thus employed. 
This being so, it is, obviously, very unlikely that the 
Apostle would, in his lifetime, have attached them 
permanently to any particular church. A considera- 
tion which, coupled with the plain statements of the 
pastoral epistles, may well lead us to conclude that 

* Ephes, vi. 21, t PhU. ii. 25. 

J Col. iv. 10. § 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2. 

II 1 Tim. iv. 1 1, 12. If Tit. iii. 12. 

** ThUem. 23, 24. 
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the position of Timothy at Ephesus and of Titus in 
Crete was not, at that time, a formal episcopate. 

These two cases are those upon which the Scrip- 
tural evidence for episcopacy mainly rests, for to the 
others which have been adduced so much uncertainty 
confessedly attaches that but little stress can be laid 
upon them. Thus that St. James, the brother of our 
Lord, exercised some kind of presidency, and that a 
permanent one, in the Church of Jerusalem is mani- 
fest from the way in which he is mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; but what the nature of it was, 
and whether it was official, or simply personal, is not 
told us. History, indeed, informs us that he became bi- 
shop of Jerusalem, and its testimony on this point may 
be accepted ; but what we are now concerned with is 
the evidence for episcopacy which Scripture by itself 
furnishes. As regards the Apocalyptic angels, the 
character of the book in general, and the evidently 
metaphorical titles which they bear, prevent us from 
drawing any certain conclusion concerning them.* 

* If Augustin’s authority is to decide the question, the Apoca- 
lyptic angels are to be regarded, not as individuals, but as personi- 
fications of the churches themselves: — ^‘laudatur angelus ecclesiss 
quas est Ephesi (quern nemo recte intelligens dubitat ipsius 
ecclesise gestare personam)” &c. — Post Coll. Lib. s. 37. StiUing- 
fieet’s remarks upon the passage are well worthy of attention, “ If 
many things in the epistles be directed to the angels, but yet so as 
to concern the whole body, then, of necessity, the angel must be 
taken as a representative of the whole body ; and then, why may 
not the word ^ angel’ be taken by way of representation of the 
body itself, either of the whole Church, or, which is far more 
probable, of the consessors or order of presbyters in that church ? 
We see what miserable unaccountable arguments those are which 
are brought for any kind of government from metaphorical or 
ambiguous expressions, or names promiscuously used?^^ Irenicum, 
part 2. c. 6. 
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Diotrephes, indeed, mentioned by St. John, 3d Epist. 
9., was a real person ; but whether the influence by 
which he was enabled to withstand the Apostle's 
authority was derived from his ofS.cial position as 
bishop of the Church, or whether he was merely an 
ambitious and arrogant presbyter, we know not. It 
is possible that both the “ angels” of the Apocalyptic 
Churches and Diotrephes were formal bishops, for no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained that, if the date 
commonly assigned to the Apocalypse — viz. a. d. 95 
or 96 — ^be correct, episcopacy was, when that book was 
written, generally, if not universally, established ; but 
whence the “ angels” or Diotrephes, if bishops, derived 
their commission, by whom they were appointed to 
preside over their respective churches; in short, 
respecting the origin of the episcopal order; upon this, 
the essential point in the present argument. Scripture 
leaves us very much in the dark. 

Such is the real amount of proof which Scripture 
alone furnishes for the apostolicity of the episcopal 
regimen : how scanty and insufficient it is needs not 
to be pointed out. The reader wiU now be able to 
judge how far the actual facts of the case bear out 
the assertion that episcopacy is matter of divine 
prescription ; a law of God, as essential to the being 
of a Church as the Aaronic priesthood was to the 
integrity of the Levitical ritual; so essential that 
Cyprian could say, “ Scire debes episcopum in ecclesik 
esse et ecclesiam in episcopo, et si quis cum episcopo 
non sit, in ecclesifi, non esse.”* The truth is, that, 
while none of the three orders is traceable to a 
directly divine institution, of the three, episcopacy is 


• Epist. 69. Ad Florent. 
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the one, the very apostolicity of which is the most 
difficult of establishment by the unaided evidence of 
Scripture : for while it is clearly recorded that the 
Apostles instituted the orders of presbyters and 
deacons, it is not so clearly recorded (indeed it is not re- 
corded at all) that they instituted the order of bishops. 
It certaiuly is a curious, but highly characteristic, fact 
that that particular order of the ministry which the 
Church system pronounces to be the most divine and 
the most essential should rest upon Scriptural proof, 
to say the least, obscure and ambiguous as compared 
with that which can be adduced for the two inferior 
orders. For if the “angels” of the Apocalypse, and 
Diotrephes, were not of this order, the foregoing con- 
siderations make it more than probable that the New 
Testament does not present us with any instance of a 
formal bishop. 

Nevertheless the cases of Timothy and Titus, if 
they fail in establishing the apostolicity of episcopacy, 
are not without their value, as against the opponents 
of that form of Church government. Like the posi- 
tions of the Apostles after the institution of presbyters 
and deacons, that of Timothy at Ephesus and of 
Titus at Crete is a significant fact to which the 
candid reader of Scripture, mindful of the manner in 
which the New Testament propounds apostolic pre- 
cedents to our imitation, will not fail to give due 
weight. What these cases really appear to establish 
is, the general, but important, principle, or rather 
principles, that an imparity of Christian ministers 
is not only allowable, but Scriptural; and that, 
according to the mind of St. Paul, the general 
superintendence or government of an ecclesiastical 
district, including churches with their presbyters 
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and deacons, is best committed to a single person. 
For if no strong reasons exist for the contrary 
supposition, it is to be presumed that what was 
best for the Ephesian church for a time (Timothy’s 
mission thither being supposed to be only a tempo- 
rary one) would have been also best for it perma- 
nently ; and that form of government which was best 
for the church of Ephesus or of Crete would, it may 
equally be presumed, have been the best for every 
church then existing, and, by parity of reasoning, for 
every church now in existence. Thus, no doubt, the 
cases alluded to furnish a hint — an apostolic precedent 
— upon which episcopacy may be made to rest: they 
serve to rebut the allegation that that form of polity 
is intrinsically unscriptural : but beyond this it does 
not appear that they can be safely urged. 

To the establishment of episcopacy proper there 
cannot, with any show of probability, be assigned an 
earlier date than a.d. 70, which is later than the 
latest of St. Paul’s writings. Every thing conspires 
to induce the belief that the Church did not possess 
formal bishops until after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. In the first place, if bishops really are suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, is it likely that St. Paul 
would have appointed persons to take his place while 
he was yet alive and actively engaged in the over- 
sight of the churches? It is conceiveable, indeed, 
that he may have designated certain persons to 
occupy the post of chief pastor in each considerable 
church as soon as death should have removed him 
from his ministerial labours upon earth ; but that he 
would actually instal them in their ofiices, while he 
himself held in his own hands the reins of govern- 
ment, is not at all probable. It should seem, there- 
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fore, that they who lay such stress upon the cases of 
Timothy and Titus find themselves on the horns of 
the following dilemma : If Timothy and Titus, when 
St. Paul addressed his epistles to them, were formal 
bishops, bishops are not successors of the Apostles, 
for the Apostle Paul had not, at that time, either 
abdicated his apostolic functions, or been removed 
from earth: if, on the other hand, it is essential to 
the idea of a bishop that he succeed to the place of 
the Apostles, Timothy and Titus could not, at the 
time of which we are speaking, have been formal 
bishops. But another, and a stronger argument, in 
favour of the date just mentioned, is derivable from 
the nature of the episcopate, as compared with the 
two inferior orders of the ministry. It has been 
already remarked that, while presbyters and deacons 
are clearly traceable to the synagogue, we cannot 
discover in that institution the prototype of a Chris- 
tian bishop, whose office, therefore, seems to have 
been the peculiar and independent offspring of 
Christianity : in giving episcopacy to the Church the 
Apostles appear to have acted, for the first time, 
irrespectively of any Jewish precedent. In short, it 
was in becoming episcopal that the Church first 
became conscious of her independence of Judaism, 
and proclaimed to the world that, whatever might 
become of the forms of the elder dispensation, she 
had within herself her own peculiar organization, 
and could thenceforward advance alone. Now if we 
hear in mind the extreme reluctance which the 
Apostles, even St. Paul himself, exhibited to commit 
themselves to any act which might seem forcibly to 
sever the connexion between the church and the 
temple, we shall see how pi-obable it is that, while 
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the temple stood, the synagogical polity of presbyters 
and deacons was all that the Church possessed. Chris- 
tianity was the offspring of genuine — i.e. spiritual — 
Judaism ; and, the Mosaic polity with the temple 
services being of express ^vine appointment, the 
Apostles, themselves Jews, would naturally feel re- 
luctant, in the absence of any intimation from heaven 
that the Jewish institutions were abrogated, to take 
decisive steps to make the church and the synagogue 
two visibly distinct bodies. The Jewish Christians 
universally regarded the temple with something of 
the same feeling which their unbelieving brethren of 
the synagogue cherished towards it: they looked 
upon it as still their own, — as the visible symbol and 
proof of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob being 
still their God in a sense in which He was not the 
God of other nations. As forming Christian syna- 
gogues, modelled after the Jewish institution, they 
felt or conceived themselves to be still under the 
shadow of the ancient vine; a fond notion which, 
unfounded as it was, as long as it did not infringe 
any of the essential doctrines of the Gospel, the 
Apostles, we may be sure, would not rudely disturb. 
The dissolution of the Jewish polity, and temple 
services, however, produced a total alteration in the 
existing state of things, and for ever dissipated the 
hopes which it is probable many of the Christians of 
Palestine cherished, of seeing Judaism and Christianity 
combined into one system. By that great event God 
declared with a voice which could not be mistaken 
that the elder dispensation, having fulfilled its pur- 
pose, was at an end, and that thenceforward the 
Church of Christ — the true Israel of which the former 
had been but the type — was to pursue her own in- 
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dependent course. Every tie which bound the Chris- 
tians of Jewish origin to the Mosaic institutions was 
now snapt asunder; and, consequently, they were 
ready to receive whatever further enlargement of the 
Church’s polity the circumstances of the times might 
seem to call for, even though the new institution 
should have no counterpart in the ancient economy. 
That about the period named — viz. a. d. 70 — the 
circumstances of the Church did imperatively call for 
an extension of its polity will hereafter be shown. 
There is every reason to believe, therefore, that 
during the lifetime of the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
the Church had no formal bishops ; that this new 
feature of Church polity emerged into view sub- 
sequently to the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that 
it emanated from those of the Apostles who survived 
that event. 

3. For however difficult it may be to establish, 
from Scripture alone, the apostolicity of episcopacy, 
we yet have the strongest grounds for believing it 
to be an apostolical institution. But the weight of 
the evidence rests upon uninspired testimony ; or 
rather upon that testimony combined with the pre- 
cedents furnished by Scripture. By the aid of his- 
tory and Scripture combined, it may be satisfactorily 
made out that Apostles either instituted or sanc- 
tioned the episcopal form of Church government. 

There is no reason whatever why, in a matter of 
fact of this kind, we should refuse to listen to the 
voice of antiquity. There can be little doubt that 
the Apostles gave, on many points of order, direc- 
tions which have not reached us through the medium 
of Scripture ; just as our Loi’d, according to the 
testimony of St. John, did many things, the record 
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of which the Gospels do not contain. Both in the 
one case and in the other, it is but a selection which, 
in Scripture, the Holy Ghost has thought fit to give 
to the Church : it is only, therefore, what might have 
been expected, it may even have been designedly 
so ordered, that several of the apostolic regulations 
should come down to us by the channel of uninspired 
Church history ; the testimony of which, if there is 
no reason to suspect it, is to be received like that of 
profane history in an analogous case. There is, no 
doubt, a wide difference, as regards binding autho- 
rity, between those of the apostolic appointments 
which are recorded in Scripture and those the proof 
of which rests upon uninspired testimony. As 
regards the former, we are absolutely certain of the 
fact, inasmuch as we have it from the immediate 
followers of the Apostles, and from persons super- 
naturally preserved from error ; whereas, in the 
latter case, we depend upon the testimony of those 
who, for the most part, only transmit to us what they 
themselves had received from others, and who, 
being uninspired, were liable to human error and 
imperfection. When Ignatius, or Clement, tells us 
that such and such practices or institutions pro- 
ceeded from the Apostles, or that they heard so from 
others, there is no primd facie reason why we should 
not give credence to their testimony ; but, inasmuch 
as we tread upon uninspired ground, we are com- 
pelled to be more circumspect in dealing with the 
evidence, and, above all, to consider carefully whe- 
ther the alleged apostolical ordinance accords, in 
its spirit, with the undoubted principles of apostolical 
polity recorded in Holy Scripture. For to admit, 
without limitation, Augustin’s maxim, that, what- 
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ever is universally prevalent in tlie Church, must, 
for this sole reason, be ascribed to the Apostles, is 
to open a wide door to abuse ; stamping, as it does, 
with apostolic sanction, every superstitious and un- 
scriptural practice which can plead in its behalf 
antiquity and universality.* If the practice or 
institution in question is manifestly opposed to the 
spirit of the apostolic regulations as set forth in 
Scripture, we may be sure, however ancient it may 
profess to be, that it is not apostolic ; in other 
words, that it has not really existed from the first. 
Furthermore, the appointments of the Apostles, which 
are actually recorded in Scripture, derive, from that 
very fact, an importance which does not belong to 
those which we gather from uninspired testimony, 
however unexceptionable that testimony may be. 
We may have equally strong grounds for believing 
that any two appointments are of apostolic origin; 
and yet if one rests upon the testimony of Scripture, 
while the other has been handed down to us by 
uninspired history, they can by no means be placed 
in the same category : the difference in the medium 
of proof making a difference between them, not as 
regards the fact, but as regards their binding force. 
This follows from the peculiar place which Scripture 
holds in the Church of Christ. Scripture contains 
that portion of the apostolical teaching, and the 
apostolical appointments, which is necessary either 
to the being or the well-being of the Church : it is 
the gift of God to His people, comprehending all the 
essential principles of Christianity, and belonging, 

* “Sunt multa quse universa tenet ecclesia, et ob hoc ab apostolis 
preecepta bene creduntur, quanquam scripta non reperiantur.” — 
De Bap. cont. Don» L v. s. 31, 
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like the Apostles, its authors, to the universal Church 
of every age ; on which account its omissions are 
as significant as its contents. An apostolic appoint- 
ment, therefore, which is found recorded in Scrip- 
ture may be presumed to be of permanent use, and 
to possess a binding force, not so much because it is 
apostolic, for this another ordinance not found in 
Scripture may equally be, as because it is recorded 
in Scripture, because it forms part of that divinely 
superintended selection of the apostolic practices 
which we possess in the inspired Word. The apo- 
stolicity of each may be equally undoubted : it is the 
vehicle of transmission that makes the diflference. 
The application of this principle admits of degrees- 
Appointments which are so distinctly stated in Scrip- 
ture to have proceeded from the Apostles as to need 
no confirmation of testimony from other quarters, 
must be considered as more necessary to the Church 
than those which require extra-Scriptural evidence 
to establish their claims ; for we must believe that 
even the proportions in which Scripture unfolds 
divine truth, the relative distinctness with which it 
records the facts of early church history, are the 
result of that divine wisdom which presided over its 
composition. On this ground, it should seem that 
presbyters and deacons, if a comparison is to be 
instituted between the three orders, are more essen- 
tial to the Church than bishops, inasmuch as Scrip- 
ture records the apostolic institution of the former 
more distinctly than it does that of the latter. 

With these limitations, the testimony of the early 
Church to the apostolicity of a then existing practice 
maj' be admitted as readily as any other human 
testimony to a matter of fact. In the particular case 

F F 
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with which we are now concerned, this testimony is 
as cogent as can well be conceived. It is not merely 
that the Fathers unanimously ascribe the institution 
of episcopacy to the Apostles ; the moment we pass 
out of Scripture into the field of uninspired history 
Ave are met by the fact of the universal prevalence of 
that form of church government, a fact which can 
only be satisfactorily accounted for by the supposition 
of its having proceeded from the Apostles. The 
evidence, it has been seen, will not permit us to 
assign to episcopacy proper an earlier date than 
A. I). 70, or some period subsequent to St. Paul’s 
martyrdom ; and yet it is evident from the epistles of 
Ignatius (a.d. 107, or, according to others, A.n. 116) 
that in his time the episcopal polity had become 
firmly and universally established : how improbable 
it is that, unsupported by apostolic institution, it 
would have prevailed so speedily and universally 
needs not to be pointed out. But this is not all- In 
the early ecclesiastical historians the succession of 
bishops in most of the considerable churches is traced 
up to the very times of the Ajiostles ; traditions the 
authenticity of Avhich there is no reason, except in 
those particular points in which they seem to clash 
with the facts of Scripture, to call in question. Thus 
we are told that St. Paul appointed Timothy bishop 
of Ephesus, and Titus bishop of Crete* : it is not, 
indeed, for the reasons previously given, likely that 

* Not, however, by the accurate Eusebius, who merely records 
the tradition that they were the first bishops of Ephesus and Crete, 
without mentioning from whom they derived their appointments. 
Tijuddsds ye rfis kv ’E^eorj) wapoivt'ac IcropeTrai wpiiros T))y 
ewtiricoTnjv tlXrjyfivai' £ig Ka\ T/rog rffly kiri KpiiTrie knicXrjanuiv. 
— Lib. iii. c. 4. 
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the Apostle himself conferred the episcopal office upon 
them ; but nothing is more probable than that, when 
episcopacy was introduced, Timothy and Titus were 
fixed as formal bishops in the churches in which they 
had already exercised quasi-episcopal functions. The 
same is very likely to have been the case with Linus 
and others, whose names occur in the New Testament, 
and whom history records to have been the first bishops 
of their respective sees. From among the immediate 
companions of the Apostles the first bishops would 
naturally be chosen. 

The reasons why we retain episcopacy may be 
briefly summed up as follows : when we open the 
ecclesiastical remains, — say of the 4th century, — we 
find no other form of polity anywhere existing, 
whether in the Catholic Church, or in the bodies 
dissident therefrom. The same fact meets us in 
every preceding century, up to a period when one 
at least of the Apostles, — St. John, — must have been 
surviving. We find the Christian writers of each 
age unanimous in assigning to that form of church 
polity an apostolical origin. At length we come to 
Scripture itself. Here, indeed, it seems difficult to 
discover a formal episcopate ; nevertheless we find 
presbyters and deacons, and the Apostles over both ; 
we find St- Paul delegating to individuals a portion 
of his apostolical authority, the functions which they 
were to exercise closely resembling those which formal 
bishops afterwards exercised. If the Apocalyptic 
angels are to be considered as individuals in eccle- 
siastical office, we may fairly infer, from the mention 
of them, that, at that time, each church was presided 
over by one chief pastor. So far, then, from there 
being aiij’thing in the episcopal regimen which, from 
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its disagreement with Scriptural precedent, might 
lead us to hesitate in giving credence to the witness 
of tradition affirming it to be of apostolical institu- 
tion, there are positive data in Scripture which, if 
not conclusive on that point, are yet sufficient to 
warrant us in saying that it is agreeable to the mind 
of the Apostles. Thus, no antecedent objection 
standing in the way, full scope is left to the force of 
the uninspired testimony which, under such circum- 
stances, becomes irresistible. No reasonable doubt 
can be entertained that episcopacy proper took its rise 
at some period between a.d. 70 and a.d. 100; and 
as little that it was either established or sanctioned 
by the Apostles then living, especially the survivor of 
the whole body, — St. John, — whose residence in Asia 
Minor, where tradition fixes the beginnings of the 
■episcopate, points him out as in all probability that 
one of the twelve to whom the Church owes this 
extension of her polity, the only one, beyond pres- 
byters and deacons, which can make any pretence to 
an apostolical origin. 

As long as the advocates for episcopacy are content 
to rest their cause upon post-apostolic testimony, 
their position is impregnable : it is only when they 
attempt to prove it from Scripture alone that the 
argument fails to convince. Better at once to ac- 
knowledge that the institution is traceable to the 
Apostles chiefly through the channel of uninspired 
history than, by insisting upon insufficient Scriptural 
evidence, to bring discredit upon the whole argument, 
as an injudicious advocate, by undertaking to prove 
too much, often damages a really strong cause. True 
it is that, in making such an acknowledgment, epis- 
copalians abandon the high ground of a divine law, 
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perpetually binding ; but they only abandon what is 
untenable, while the argument for the retention of 
the episcopal polity remains unaffected. For it does 
not follow that because we cannot pronounce this 
polity to be essential to the Church, and are even 
compelled to prove its apostolicity by extra- Scriptural 
evidence, we are therefore at liberty to reject it. 
Every institution which we have reason to regard as 
an apostolical one, by whatever road we may have 
arrived at that conclusion, comes to us with a prirnd, 
facie claim upon our acceptance, and may not be 
lightly rejected. “It is clear that the whole argu- 
ment should be confined to the Scriptures so writes 
a recent opponent of episcopacy*, availing himself of 
the concession of his antagonist, bishop Onderdonk, 
that, “ the claim of episcopacy to be of divine origin, 
and therefore obligatory upon the Church, rests fund- 
amentally on the one question, lias it the authority 
of Scripture? If it has not, it is not necessarily 
binding.” We shall hereafter examine whether, even 
if it had the express authority of Scripture, the in- 
ference could be at once drawn that it is immutably 
binding upon the Church ; meanwhile it may be 
observed that no episcopalian who understands the 
strength of his own position will concede that, when 
the question is not concerning the perpetual obliga- 
tion of episcopacy as a divinely prescribed polity, but 
concerning its apostolicity, the argument is to be 
confined to Scripture alone. Nothing can be more 
irrational than entirely to disconnect ourselves from 
the early Church, as if in each successive age Chris- 
tianity had to be begun de novo ; or as if there were 

* Barnes’ Apostolic Church, p. 10. 
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no other evidence of apostolic practices but that 
which is derivable from Scripture, and no medium 
between affirming an institution to be necessarily 
binding, and rejecting it. The indispensable part 
which the testimony of the early Church bears in 
authenticating Scripture itself, proves that it never 
was the Divine intention that, annihilating the inter- 
vening centuries between ourselves and the Apostles, 
we should confine our attention solely to Scripture, 
and reject as worthless whatever cannot be found 
there recorded : only let us bear in mind that the 
moment we pass beyond the inspired Word, we pass 
from the region of what is divine and essential to the 
lower ground of what is, or is not, as the case may 
be, probably apostolical. By descending from the 
higher, and, as it should seem, untenable ground of 
a divine prescription to this lower one, the episco- 
palian gains immensely in the real strength of his 
argument ; and as long as he is content with main- 
taining that episcopacy is an apostolical institution, 
and therefore to be retained by churches which would 
follow the apostolical model, it wiU be impossible to 
dislodge him from his position. 

Nor is it a fair statement which the same writer 
makes that “it is a point of essential importance 
in this controversy, that the burden of proof lies on 
the friends of episcopacy;” unless, indeed, by the 
“friends of episcopacy” be meant those who put 
forth claims respecting it which virtually consign all 
non-episcopal churches to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. Here, again, moderation is strength. If wo 
are content to take the lower ground, and to maintain 
that episcopacy is to be retained because, though 
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not expressly recorded in Scripture, the apostolicity 
of its origin may be otherwise established, the burden 
of proof is unquestionably thrown upon the opponent. 
We retain episcopacy because it has been handed 
down to us, without a break, from the times of the 
Apostles : the presumption that we are right in doing 
so is entirely with us : we are in possession of the 
field: and he who would introduce another form of 
polity must be prepared to prove that episcopacy is 
intrinsically, and without reference to the abuses to 
which, in common with all forms of church govern- 
ment, it is liable, unscriptural. 

But we have not yet fully mastered the subject in 
aU its bearings. Let it be supposed that it had been 
distinctly recorded in Scripture that episcopacy, like 
the presbyterate and diaconate, proceeded from the 
Apostles ; could we, even then, at once infer that it 
is of divine institution, and a matter of perpetual 
obligation? Or, to put the same question under a 
more general form, is every appointment which can 
be proved from Scripture to have emanated from the 
Apostles to be i'pso facto deemed a divine law ? So 
much depends upon our entertaining just views re- 
specting the nature of the Apostolic appointments, 
and so illustrative of the spirit of Christianity is the 
mode in which those appointments have been trans- 
mitted to us in Scripture, that it is worth our while 
to consider this point more attentively. 

Every one acquainted with our elder apologists 
for episcopacy will have observed that when they 
have, as they conceive, proved from Scripture that 
the Apostles instituted that form of church polity, 
they take for granted that they have proved it to 
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be of divine original, and of perpetual obligation.* 
Nor is this mode of arguing confined to episco- 
palians. The presbyterians of former times, if not 
of the present, contended, on precisely the same 
ground, for the divine right of the presbyterial 
polity. It has been already intimated that the point 
tacitly assumed by both parties requires proof ; and 
a more accurate examination of the subject may, 
perhaps, lead us to the conclusion that even those of 
the apostolic appointments -which are distinctly re- 
corded in Scripture are by no means to be necessarily 
regarded as divine laws. 

It must be granted, indeed, that the apostolical 
institutions which Scripture records come to us with 
a strong presumption in favour of their perpetual 
use; not so much, as has been already observed, 
because they are certainly known to be apostolic, as 
because they form part of the contents of Scripture. 

* E. g. Bishop Hall indites a treatise which he calls “Episcopacy 
by Divine Right but all that he really proves is that it is aposto- 
lical. So bishop Taylor. In a subsequent work, however, on the 
same subject, bishop Hall does seem to recognise the distinction 
between a divine law and an apostolical institution : — “Let me 
beseech Iho reader to consider seriously of this difference, in the 
mistaking of which I have not a little unjustly suffered : and to 
remember how I have expressed it in my ‘ Remonstrance,' fetching 
the pedigree of episcopacy from apostolical (and therefore in that 
right, divine) institution, and interpreting myself not to under- 
stand by ® divine right' any express law of God requiring it upon 
the absolute necessity of the being of a Church, but an institution 
of Apostles, inspired by the Holy Ghost, warranting it where it is, 
and requiring it where it may be had.'" — Defence of the Humble 
Remonstrance, sect. 6. It is a pity that the good bishop did not, 
to prevent misconception, explain in his former treatise what he 
meant by “episcopacy by divine right for it should seem that 
whatever is really jure divino must be of the nature of a divine 
law. 
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He would be a bold man who should maintain that it 
is a matter of indifference whether or not we adhere 
in regulations of polity to Scriptural precedent. 
Nevertheless the remarkable circumstance is to be 
borne in mind, that not one of the appointments of 
the Apostles in matters of polity have been trans- 
mitted to us in Scripture in the form of legislative 
enactments, but simply as recorded facts. For example, 
the inspired history informs us that, as a matter of 
fact, the Apostles ordained elders for every church ; 
but no law upon the subject, purporting to emanate 
from the Apostles, can be found in Scripture. To 
their appointments the Apostles append no imperative 
declarations, making them immutably binding upon 
the Church. Let their mode of proceeding in this 
respect be compared with the mode in which the law 
of Moses was delivered, and the difference between 
the two cases will be apparent. The Mosaic appoint- 
ments were not only recorded, but commanded ; the 
apostolic regulations are recorded, but not made 
matter of law : the Apostles do not absolutely bind 
the Church of every age to follow the precedents 
which they set. When we consider the natural 
tendency in the promulgators of a new religion to 
pursue an opposite course, we can only account for the 
mode of proceeding adopted by the Apostles by the 
supposition of their being under a divine guidance, 
which withheld them from what might have given 
occasion to the notion that the essential being of the 
Church lies in the polity, which, under apostolic 
guidance, she assumed.* 

* The reader who wishes to see how uninspired apostles, if the 
expression may be allowed, would have proceeded in matters of 
polity, will do well to consult the spurious Apostolical Canons and 
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It may be urged, in extenuation of this argument, 
that the Apostles have no more attached a perpetual 
sanction, or character of immutability, to the doctrines 
which they preached, than to the appointments which 
they made ; consequently if, on this ground, we with- 
hold from the latter the character of divine enact- 
ments, we must also suppose the former to be not 
intrinsically immutable. But the important distinc- 
tion between a doctrine and an enactment must ever 
be borne in mind. A doctrine once revealed is, from 
the nature of the case, eternally true and unalterable ; 
but a mere positive appointment, being in itself 
indifferent, requires an expression of the will of the 
lawgiver to make it unalterably binding. For ex- 
ample, the doctrine of the Unity of God, declared by 
Moses, became, at once an article of faith essential 
and immutable ; being always true it is always neces- 
sary; but the institution of the passover, being a 
mere positive appointment, needed a law to be 
attached to it to make it perpetually binding upon 
the Jews, and such a law was actually promulgated. 
In like manner when the Apostles declared that 
Christ is God, or that we are justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law, these statements, being 
doctrines, carried with them their own eternal and 
immutable sanction : not so, the institutions of the 
presby terate and diaconate ; for there is no absurdity 
in conceiving that some other polity differing in 
form might have been given to the Church. Ap- 
pointments of this kind, if they are to be of perpetual 

Constitutions. The subject-matter of these compositions being 
put out of view, let him mark the form in which they are cast, — 
which is that of legislative enactment, not, as in Bcriptui*e, of 
historical precedent. 
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obligation, need, like those of the Mosaic economy, a 
declaration to that effect ; which since the Apostles 
have not appended to their own institutions, we 
gather that the latter, though by no means alterable 
at the caprice of subsequent generations, were not 
intended to have the force of divine laws, or to be 
absolutely immutable. 

It is worthy of remark that not only were aU the 
great doctrines of Christianity enunciated by Christ 
himself, the Apostles being but divinely guided 
expositors of what their Lord had previously de- 
livered, but that the only two ordinances which 
symbolize cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, and di- 
rectly concern the Christian’s communion with God — 
viz. the two sacraments — were likewise of Christ’s own 
institution. Whatever relates to the Church, viewed 
as the mystical body of Christ, — L e. in its essential, 
eternal, and immutable character, — was not left even 
to the inspired Apostles to declare or establish: the 
only sphere of agency in which they appear as really 
independent originators is in the affairs of the Church, 
considered in its earthly and temporary aspect, — in 
the settlement and organization of Christian societies^ 
and regulations of order. And yet, though from 
their nature and import we should antecedently be 
led to infer that the sacraments are of perpetual 
obligation, it is remarkable that they are also declared 
to be so; the original tenns of the institution of 
baptism plainly implying that it is to be practised 
“ even unto the end of the world,” and the design of 
the Lord’s Supper being declared to be “to show 
forth the Lord’s death till He come.” 

Nor should it be forgotten that several of the 
apostolic regulations, even of those most distinctly 
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recorded in Scripture, have been, by the general 
consent of the Church, abandoned as no longer suitable 
to altered circumstances; while others have been 
modified. The most striking instance of this is the 
well-known decree of the first apostolic council at 
Jerusalem respecting the obligation of the Gentile 
converts to abstain from things strangled and from 
blood.* Nothing was wanting to give solemnity to 
the publication of this decree. It proceeded not from 
one Apostle merely, but from several in council ; and 
the Holy Ghost Himself is declared to be its author. 
Yet, by the application of certain general principles 
laid down in St. Paul’s epistlesf, this decree has been 
long since set aside — by the Western Church at least 
— as no longer binding. In like manner, the apostolic 
practices of anointing the sick with oil, the kiss pf 
charity, and the primitive love-feasts|, have been 
either abandoned or modified. An instance of an 
order of ministers, undoubtedly apostolic, yet no 
longer formally existing in the Church, is that of the 
“ deaconnesses,” of whom mention is made in St. Paul’s 
epistles. May we not suppose that instances like 
these have been recorded for the very purpose of 
teaching us that apostolical appointments, even those 
the record of which is embalmed in Scripture, are not 
intrinsically unalterable, and may either be modified, 
or altogether laid aside, when a change of circum- 
stances renders them no longer necessary or salutary ? 

The view which a modern writer takes of this 
subject will probably commend itself to the judgment 
of most readers — viz. that the apostolic appoint- 

* Acts, XV, 

•f Rom. xiv. ; 1 Coi’. viiL ; Col. ii. 16 — 23. 

X Jas V. 14. j 1 Cor. xvi. 20.; Jud. xiL 
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ments, being those of inspired men, must have been 
the very best for those times, the best under then 
existing circumstances ; and differ herein from the 
regulations of uninspired men, -which may, or may 
not, be the best for the time being.* As long, there- 
fore, as the circumstances -which gave rise to the 
Apostolic appointments remain the same, those ap- 
pointments are to be adhered to ; what was best for 
the Apostolic age will, circumstances remaining the 
same, be best now. But it is conceivable that changes 
may take place in the social or political world such 
as to render the original ordinances of the Apostles 
inapplicable, or even unsuitable, to the altered state of 
things; and if such a case should arise, these ordinances 
not being declared to be of the nature of a divine 
law, the letter must give place to the spirit, and the 
Church may lawfully exercise, in modifying existing 
practices, or introducing new ones, a power of dis- 
cretion which the Apostles themselves would doubt- 
less, under similar circumstances, have exercised. 
For “ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty 
and he who had learned “ unto the Jews to become 
as a Jew,” “to them that” were “without law as 
without law,” “ to the weak as weak,” and “ all 
things to all men that ” he “ might by all means save 
some” f, would, we may be sure, have had no scruple, 
did sufficient reason appear for so doing, in varying 
his own appointments so as to meet the exigencies of 
the age. 

An illustration bearing upon this subject may be 
dra-wn from the epistles of the Apostle just mentioned. 
In 1 Cor. vii., he discusses the question whether 

* Hinds, “ History of Christianity” &c. part 3. c. 2. 

■f i Cor. ix. 20, 21. 
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it is better for Christians to marry or to remain un- 
married ; and decides, where there is no natural 
hindrance, in favour of the latter state of life. But 
throughout the discussion he takes care to caution his 
readers against mistaking what was a judgment, “good 
for the present distress,” for a divine law, perpetually 
binding, and binding every individual. The judgment 
was an apostolic one, given under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God (ver. 25. 40.), and, therefore, in 
itself the best for the existing circumstances of the 
Church : but it was accompanied with two important 
limitations. The first, that, even under the existing 
circumstances, no yoke was thereby meant to be im- 
posed upon individuals, so that if any one, notwith- 
standing the Apostle’s judgment, should marry, he did 
not sin (ver. 28.) : the second, that, under a different 
state of things, the rule itself might not hold good ; 
for this is plainly implied in the observation, that 
his counsel was “good for the present necessity.” 
That St. Paul’s rule respecting marriage was, in 
the case of those who could receive it, the best for 
that particular time we must believe, if we believe in 
the plenary inspiration of Scripture ; and therefore 
we must believe that (with the same limitation as 
regards individuals) it is the best for every similar 
conjuncture of circumstances, to the end of time : 
but the possibility of its becoming inapplicable is 
plainly intimated by the Apostle himself, and, under 
the ordinary circumstances of the Church, it docs 
seem to be inapplicable. 

St. Paul’s judgment on this point appears to 
supply the principle upon which all the apostolic 
appointments, including those relating to the ministry, 
were made, and the light in which they are to be 
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regarded. As proceeding from inspired Apostles, 
they were the best for the Church of that age, and, 
until the contrary be clearly proved, must be pre- 
sumed to be the best for every age : he ■who "would 
innovate upon them must be prepared to show that 
the circumstances of the Church are such as to render 
them no longer applicable. In some instances, as we 
have seen, the Church has availed herself of the 
discretion allowed her; in others the necessity of a 
change has never as yet been made evident. There 
never has been a time in which the apostolic orders 
of the ministry were not as necessary as they were 
in the Apostles’ times ; nor is it easy to conceive that 
such a time can ever arrive. They have ever re- 
mained, and doubtless ever -will remain, in the Church. 
But they have not been imposed as divine laws, nor 
has the covenanted grace of Christ been inseparably, 
or at all, connected with them ; consequently, to 
deviate from them, and thus needlessly to break the 
chain which connects us with the apostolic age, may 
indeed be a sin, greater or less according to circum- 
stances, but it is not the sin of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. There is nothing in this peculiarity of the 
New Testament institutions which is not perfectly 
consistent with the view already taken of the fun- 
damental differences between the law and the Gospel. 
If Christianity be primarily a life of faith in Christ, 
and the Church of Christ have her true being in that 
internal life, it is only what we should have expected 
that as regards external regulations of polity, even 
those of Apostles, she would be left comparaUvely 
unfettered. Thus is the Gospel fitted to win its way 
in every variety of race and climate ; invariable in 
essentials, but admitting of variation in subordinate 
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matters ; ever holding to the same general principles 
even in polity, but permitting different exemplifi- 
cations of them ; like its Divine Author, “ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” yet presenting the 
same diversity in circumstantials which every kind 
of real unity, — that is, every kind of unity which 
is founded in nature, and is not a merely artificial 
production, — exhibits, not less in the works of the 
natural, than in those of the spiritual, creation. 

The Catholic theory of episcopacy being set aside 
as irreconcileable with the facts of the case, it 
remains to inquire whether we cannot, without the 
aid of that theory, satisfactorily account for the rise 
and progress of this form of ecclesiastical polity. 
This seems a task of no great difficulty. Episcopacy 
was bestowed upon the Church when, and no sooner 
than, the want of some such institution became felt. 
Like all the other regulations of the Apostles in 
matters of polity, it was instituted, not to give being 
to, but to meet the exigencies of, the Church ; not 
because without it the Church was essentially im- 
perfect, but because an extension of its organization 
had become desirable. The causes which gave rise 
to episcopacy were partly positive, and partly nega- 
tive ; or it may be regarded as, in one point of view, 
the manifestation of the unseen, essential, unity of 
Christians, and in another, as a provision against the 
evils of disunion, whether existing, or in prospect. 

They form but a low estimate of the power of 
union inherent in Christianity, who deem it necossaiy 
to allege a divine prescription for the forms into 
which the Church life of the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that of the Apostles threw itself, e[)i.s(!opa.cy 
included. Even Romish theologians of the higher 
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class — such as Moehler and others — haye learned to 
take a truer view of the matter, and justly trace the 
whole of the higher organization of the Church, such 
as we find it in the fourth century, to the natural 
tendency of the strongest of all internal principles 
of unity — ■ “ the unity of the Spirit ” — to produce a 
visible expression of itself. By means of this in- 
visible tie, each Christian becomes one with all other 
Christians ; each church naturally seeks an expres- 
sion of its fellowship with other churches, acknow- 
ledging the same Lord, and professing the same 
faith ; and the whole Church feels that Christ’s 
prayer for the unity of His followers is but imper- 
fectly realized, if there exist among its component 
portions only the invisible unity of the Spirit, with- 
out that appreciable inter-communion, in whatever 
way it may be exhibited, by which the “ world ” may 
be led to “ believe ” that Jesus was the Sent of God. 
In the institution of the episcopate, the Church made 
tho first advance towards the attainment of a visible 
expression of her internal unity. 

Christianity, as it appears in the New Testament, 
knows nothing of the atomistic theory of modern 
independentism. There can be little doubt that, 
even in the apostolic age, the church of each c-on- 
sidorable city — such as Rome or Ephesus — con- 
sisted, not of one congregation, but of several, 
who were collectively styled the church of that 
place ; certain it is that such was the case to- 
wards the close of the first century. It could 
not be otherwise. The expansive power of Chris- 
tianity caused it to break forth on all sides ; and 
speedily the original congregation, or, in modern 
language, the mother church, of each city gave birth 
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to other societies of Christians in the surrounding 
neighbourhood. In this way there were probably, 
in each locality, many distinct assemblages of wor- 
shippers ; but, however numerous these assemblages 
may have been, they still formed but one Church, 
and were presided over, not each by its own isolated 
pastor, but by a college of presbyters, who, collec- 
tively, superintended the affairs of the whole society, 
or rather district. No notion is more at variance 
with the spirit of apostolic Christianity than that 
of societies of Christians existing in the same neigh- 
bourhood, but not in communion with each other, 
and not under a common government. The primi- 
tive Church of Jerusalem may be regarded as, in 
this respect, the model of the apostolic churches in 
general. The number of converts in that city, 
which rendered it impossible for them to assemble 
in one place for the exercise of public worship, must 
have given rise to a division into congregations ; yet, 
in the inspired history, but one ministerial body is 
mentioned in connexion with this Church, — viz. 
the college of “ elders” — who, under the quasi-episco- 
pate of James the less, appear to have regulated its 
affairs in common, forming a single deliberative 
assembly, in which all matters of moment were dis- 
cussed and decided. An arrangement by which an 
effectual safeguard was interposed against the feeling 
of dependence, and helplessness, under which the 
pastor, who is in a state of isolation, labours, and 
which has been found by experience to operate pre- 
judicially both upon his own spiritual interests and 
those of the flock over whom he presides. In the 
primitive Church, each presbyter felt himself sus- 
tained in his dealings with the Christian people by 
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the whole weight of authority belonging to the col- 
lege of which he was a member ; and the people, on 
their part, learned to look upon their pastors, not 
as creatures of their own, but as officers of the 
Church, occupying a recognised position and inde- 
pendent rights. In the apostolic council (Acts, xv.) 
we see the whole Church, consisting of “ the elders,” 
“ the brethren,” or representatives of the people, and 
those of the Apostles who were then in Jerusalem, 
discussing, in united and harmonious operation, the 
important question upon which differences of opinion 
had arisen. 

This union of the congregations of a certain district 
under a common presbytery sufficed, for a time, to 
satisfy the ci’avings of the Christian mind for social 
combination. But a senate, or presbytery, is, at best, 
an imperfect exponent of social or corporate sen- 
timent, which ever loves to see itself embodied in a 
person. It is only a person that can call forth, and 
attract to himself, the emotions of love and veneration 
to which Chi'istianity gives peculiar scope ; it is only 
around a person that men are found to coalesce 
heartily for a common purpose. The idea therefore 
of a centre of unity for each church must have soon 
presented itself to the minds of Christians, and the 
more strongly, the greater the number of congrega- 
tions in a given circuit ; for where there is a strong 
natural impulse to unity, a multiplicity of parts, 
instead of diminishing, adds intensity to it. How 
far this tendency to centralization inherent in Chris- 
tianity may have succeeded in producing a living 
centre of unity previous to the apostolic appointment 
of bishops it is impossible to say ; but it is extremely 
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probable that from a very early period an infoi’mal 
episcopate had of itself sprung up in each church, — 
that is, that in each there existed some one presbyter, 
who, on account of his personal qualifications, ex- 
ercised an undefined influence over both presbyters 
and people, and served unconsciously as a visible 
bond of unity to the whole body ; and that the 
Apostles only gave a fixed form and an Apostolic 
sanction to an arrangement which, in rudiment at 
least, they found already existing. In the eloquent 
language of Moehler, “ the craving of the faithful in 
Christ for combination cannot rest satisfied until it 
sees itself expressed in some type, or representation. 
The bishop is the visible expression this longing, — 
the personification of the mutual love of the Chris- 
tians of a given locality, — the manifestation, and the 
living centre, of that Christian spirit which ever 
strives after unity.” * 

If we may suppose that an informal episcopate of 
the kind just mentioned had spontaneously arisen in 
the principal churches of Christendom, we shall have 
what the synagogue fails to supply us with, — an 
historical basis for the episcopate. Certainly this 
supposition is more probable than that adopted by 
several writers of eminence, who trace episcopacy to 
the practice, common in all deliberative assemblies, 
of selecting an individual, superior to the rest either 
in age, station, or capacity, to act as president for the 
time being : the authority of this presiding presbyter 
at first, as they conceive, ceasing with the occa- 
sion which gave rise to it, but gradually assuming 
a more permanent character, and a wider sphere of 

• Einheit in der Kirche, p. 1 87 
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exercise, until at length he came to be styled, by way 
of distinction, “ the overseer” — o eTrttrxoirog.* More- 
over, thus possibly may the statements of Jerome be 
explained, who, as is well known, affirms that episco- 
pacy is derived, not from a divine precept, but from 
the custom of the Church, and yet cannot be supposed 
to intend to contradict the unanimous tradition of 
antiquity, that it is of apostolical origin. It may be 
that the rudiment of episcopacy was, in fact, the spon- 
taneous production of the Church — the result of the 
instinctive tendency of the Chi’istians of each locality 
to gather round a visible centre ; and yet that the 
formal institution of the episcopal office was an act of 
apostolic authority. The general spirit in which the 
Apostles proceeded in fixing the polity of the Church, 
permitting, as they did, the Christian society to de- 
velope as much as possible out of itself the elements 
of its visible organization, forbids the supposition 
that in establishing this new office they instituted one 
hitherto unknown even in idea, and without any 
existing rudirnental basis. 

But, whatever be the degree of weight that may 
belong to this hypothesis, certain it is that the idea 
of a visible centre of unity is one which naturally 
arises wherever there exists a community of Chris- 
tians. In the case of the episcopate, as in every 
other, the visible organization of the Church de- 
veloped itself from within outwards, not vice vers&. 
If the Apostles, when they instituted the new office, 
had no external rudiment of it before their eyes, 
they yet found an internal groundw'ork present, and 
only gave a visible expression to a pre-existing sen- 

* Mosli. De Reb. Christian. Soec. I. s. 41. ; Calvin. Institut, 
lib. iv. c, 4. s. 2. ; Neander, Allgemein. Gesch. 1. p. 292, 
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timent. Episcopacy was given to the Church, not 
as a law imposed from without, but as a suitable 
expression of the inner spirit; not (to adopt the 
language of a profound writer) as “ a shape super- 
induced upon a passive material, but an organic 
form thrown out naturally by the energy of the life 
within. It may confidently be affirmed that, where 
Christianity is not enfeebled by adverse influences, 
its visible organization will always tend to something 
of an episcopal foim, however much the name of 
episcopacy may be repudiated. 

But, besides being positively the natural expression 
of the inner sentiment of union existing among Chris- 
tians, episcopacy is to be viewed as a safeguard 
against the evils of division, whether among the 
pastors of the Church, or the Christian people at 
large. The testimony of Jerome on this point is 
well-known : “ Before there were factions in religion, 
and the people began to say, 1 am of Paul, I of 
Apollo, and I of Cephas, the churches were governed 
by a common council of presbyters. But when every 
man thought those whom he had baptized to be his 

* “ There is a difference between form as proceeding, and shape 
as superinduced ; the latter is either the death or the imprison- 
ment of the thing ; the former is its self- witnessing sphere of 
agency/' — “Confounding mechanical regularity with organic 
form. The form is mechanic when on any given material wo 
impress a predetermined form, not necessarily arising out of the 
properties of the material ; as, when to a mass of clay we give 
whatever shape we wish it to retain when hardened. The organic 
form, on the other hand, is innate : it shapes, it developes itself from 
within, and the fulness of its developement is one and the same 
with the perfection of its outward form." — Coleridge, Remains, 
voL i. p. 229. ; ii. p. 6Y. Pregnant words, which furnish the clue to 
a right apprehension of the history of the Church throughout its 
whole course. 
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own, and not Christ’s, it was decreed throughout the 
world that one chosen out of the presbyters should 
be set above the rest, to whom the whole care of the 
Church should appertain, that thus the seeds of 
division might be rooted out.” * In fact, the state of 
the Church about the period to which the institution 
of the episcopate is to be assigned — viz. a.d. 70 — 
was such as must naturally have given rise to ap- 
prehensions that, when once the controlling autho- 
rity of the Apostles should be removed, Christendom 
would become a scene of intestine strife, and the pure 
doctrine of the Gospel perish amidst the corruptions 
of heresy. Both these noxious influences were, as 
we know from St. Paul’s epistles, actively at work 
during the Apostle’s own lifetime ; and to his prophetic 
eye the future prospects of the Church were still 
more gloomy.f The parties which divided the Chris- 
tian community were, as we may gather from the 
instance of the Corinthian Church, in which four 
rival factions contended for the superiority, very 
numerous j but two principal ones were to be found, 
not only there, but in almost every Christian society, 
which derived their distinctive appellations from the 
leading Apostles — St. Peter and St. Paul. Peter, 
though he had been taught by special revelation that, 
under the Gospel dispensation, there was to be no 
difference between J ew and Gentile, was by no means, 
as the narrative in Gal. ii. 11. 14. proves, able at once 
to subdue his Jewish prejudices, and enter fully into 
the universal spirit of Christianity. From his greater 
veneration, therefore, for the Mosaic law, as well as 
from his being especially the Apostle of the circum- 

* Quoted by bisbop Bilson, Perpetual Government, &c. p. 268. 

t See Acts, xx. 29, 30. ; 2 Tim. iii. 1 — 14. ; iv. 3, 4. 
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cisiou, the Jewish Christians, particularly that section 
of them which was most zealous for the law, adopted, 
however unwarrantably, his name as the watchword 
of their party. What the views of this party in 
general were is easily gathered from St. Paul’s 
epistles. It has been already observed, that the first 
Jewish converts were far from conceiving that in 
becoming Christians they were ceasing to be Jews : 
the historical connexion between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity forbad such a notion. The same Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, to which the Apostles appealed as 
furnishing the evidence of prophecy for Christianity, 
declared also the divine origin of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions; which, therefore, as long as no divine in- 
timation of their having been abrogated was given, 
the Jewish Christians naturally conceived to be still 
in force. The moderate section of this party was 
content that the law should be considered binding 
only upon believers of the circumcision, the Gentile 
converts being exempted from the necessity of ob- 
serving it ; but the more zealous among them enter- 
tained views which were directly opposed to the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel. These latter 
held that the ceremonial law was obligatory not only 
upon the Jewish, but upon the Gentile converts ; and 
made submission to the rite of circumcision an essen- 
tial condition of salvation. Their first appearance 
was at Antioch ; their proceedings in which place 
gave occasion to the Apostolic council at Jerusalem. 
By the decision of this council, which released the 
Gentile Christians from the obligation of the legal 
ordinances, the Judaizing teachers were for a time 
silenced ; but the dispute soon broke out again, and 
with increased virulence. Nor was it confined, as 
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before, to certain localities ; in every church, in which, 
on account of its mixed composition, they found a 
Jewish element to work upon, the zealots of the law 
endeavoured to propagate their tenets, and, as we 
learn from the epistles to the Galatians and Colossians, 
with considerable success. As might be expected, 
St. Paul, their chief antagonist, was regarded by them 
with aversion and dread ; and it became part of their 
plan of operation to institute unfavourable compa- 
risons between him and the Apostles who had seen 
Christ in the flesh, with the view of throwing doubt 
upon the reality of his apostolic mission.* 

Among the Christians of purely heathen origin, 
the peculiar type of sentiment just mentioned could 
not, of course, gain a footing. Unfettered by Jewish 
associations, they threw themselves, without an 
effort, into their great teacher’s views ; for their 
former polytheism had never had any real hold upon 
their minds. But, as one extreme usually calls forth 
an opposite one, the enmity of the ultra-Jewish party 
towards St. Paul and his doctrine appears to have 
produced, among the Gentile converts, a counter- 
movement, which exhibited itself in the formation 
of a party, adopting the name of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles as its watchword, and professing to attach 
peculiar weight to his opinions. What the dog- 
matical tendencies of this party were we are not 
distinctly informed; but we may presume that, as 
their opponents unduly magnified the authority of 
the Mosaic law, they, on the contrary, displayed a ten- 
dency to depreciate the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
to sever Christianity from its historical basis — the 


* See 1 Cor. ix. ; 2 Cor. x. and xi. 
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institutions of Moses. Their practical error consisted 
in a want of due consideration for the scruples of 
their weaker brethren, whom they were too often 
inclined to regard with contempt, and to offend by an 
inconsiderate use of their Christian liberty.* 

This was the state of things towards the latter 
part of the Apostle Paul’s career ; and it threatened 
serious consequences to Christianity. In most of the 
considerable churches two parties existed side by side, 
which, from the zeal with which they maintained 
and propagated their peculiar opinions, must neces- 
sarily have lost sight, more and more, of the great 
truths which they held in common, and assumed a 
hostile attitude towards each other. The result, 
which there was too much reason to apprehend, was 
an open schism with all its attendant evils. On the 
one hand, the churches which were composed ex- 
clusively, or principally, of converted heathens 
would gradually lose their feeling of Christian fel- 
lowship with those in which Jewish converts pre- 
dominated, and especially with the chui'ches of 
Palestine ; while the latter would be in danger of 
openly relapsing into Judaism. That this latter was 
no imaginary danger is evident from the epistle to 
the Hebrews, in which the persons addressed appear 
as wavering in their allegiance to Christ, oven to the 
extent of no longer frequenting the public assemblies 
of the Church •!•, and wl}ich was written with the 
view of proving to them that the shadows of the law 
had their completion and fulfilment in the verities 
of the Gospel. 

But, besides the danger of schism, there was an- 


* See Rom. c. 14. ; 1 Cor. viii. 


t Heb. X. 25. 
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other which, at the period of which we are speaking, 
threatened the Church, — viz. the outbreak of that 
prolific swarm of heresies which appeared almost 
simultaneously with the preaching of the Gospel, 
and which left no doctrine of Christianity unassailed. 
Many of these early heresies are alluded to by 
St. Paul ; and, from the general characteristics which 
he assigns to them, we gather that they were, for the 
most part, dijffereiit forms of Gnosticism, the fruitful 
parent, in that age, of anti-Christian error. The 
heresiarchs pretended to possess an esoteric version 
of the Gospel, more profound than that which the 
Apostles preached in public : they adopted the doc- 
trine of the inherent evil of matter, and inculcated 
a severe asceticism, which, however, was not found 
incompatible with gross practical immorality. Some 
afiirmed that there was no resurrection of the body ; 
others that it had already taken place ; while a third 
party denied the proper humanity of our Lord. 
When, even during the lifetime of the Apostles, tares 
of this kind had become visible among the wheat, 
what might not be expected to take place when their 
personal superintendence was withdra-wn ? In fact, 
St. Paul, when taking leave of the elders of the 
Ephesian church, expresses his forebodings that his 
departure from amongst them would be the signal 
for an unusual manifestation of heresy, even among 
the very presbyters whom he was addressing. 

The pastoral epistles of this Apostle, written at 
the close of his ministry, betray a vivid sense of the 
dangers which, from both the sources just mentioned, 
threatened the interests of Christ’s kingdom. Soon 
afterwards both he and the Apostle Peter were 
removed from the scene of their earthly labours ; — 
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a circumstance which, by depriving the Church of 
the two leading members of the apostolic college, 
rendered the aspect of things stiU more gloomy. It 
was at this time, according to the most probable 
conjecture which we can form, that, with the view 
of meeting the impending mischiefs before they 
came to a head, the surviving Apostles added to the 
previously existing orders of the Christian ministry 
that of the episcopate. The original government by 
a college of elders, suited as it was to the infancy 
of the Chui'ch, could no longer cope successfully with 
the difficulties occasioned by the waning of the “first 
love” of Christians, the dissensions of lival parties, 
and the advance of hei’esy. A stronger external 
bond of union had become indispensable : more of 
form, and outward regimen, was needed to fix and 
preserve what remained of the spirit: ciystallisa- 
tion was the natural consequence of the cooling of 
the internal heat of the mass. The less lively the 
sense which Christians retained of their spiritual 
unity in Christ, the more did they need to be re- 
minded of it by a visible symbol thereof : the greater 
the danger of the apostolic doctrine being lost amidst 
the coiTuptions of heresy, the greater the necessity 
of its being connected with an objective, historical, 
basis. To undei’stand fully the advantages Avhich 
heresy possessed in that age, we must remember that 
as yet the sacred Avritings had not been collected, 
much less the canon of Scripture fixed ; so that an 
appeal to the written testimony of the Apostles in 
refutation of the pretensions of the false teachers, 
was by no means so easy then as it is now. The 
pressing wants of the Church, in the points just 
mentioned, SAiggested of themselves the nature of 
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the remedy to be provided. The new institution 
must be such as, by the force of a central authority, 
to silence, or mitigate, the dissensions of the pres- 
byters, and gather the orthodox believers in each 
church round a visible centre ; and it must be fitted 
to be an organ of communication between the several 
churches of Christendom: thus, on the one hand, 
schismatical tendencies would be repressed, and, on the 
other, a fence would be raised against the incursions 
of heresy. For Christian doctrine being tlie common 
property of all Christian churches, what was held 
by all commended itself as the original deposit of 
the Apostles ; and this being ascertained by a com- 
parison of the docti’ine taught in each, the aberra- 
tions of any particular party, or church, would 
become apparent. Heresy being the natural attend- 
ant upon isolation, the natural corrective of it is 
inter-communion of all the parts of the body with 
each other. Both these requirements are found 
united in the episcopate, according to the idea of it 
presented in the writings of the early fathers. Re- 
garded from their point of view, the bishop of each 
church constitutes the visible centre and type of 
unity, round whom the faithful are congregated in 
indissoluble union (plebs pastori adunata) ; at the 
same time, his office is ecumenical, and he serves as 
the formal channel of intercourse between his own 
church and the other Christian societies throughout 
the world. By an office of this kind the rapidly 
approaching failure of the personal superintendence 
of the Apostles, who, collectively, had hitherto formed 
a common bond of union to the churches of Christ, 
would be in some measure compensated, and the 
evils likely to ensue from their removal averted, as 
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far as human means could avert them ; and, accord- 
ingly, it is probable that soon after (a.d. 70), the 
surviving Apostles enlarged the polity of the Church 
by the establishment of the episcopate. As has been 
already remarked, the destruction of the temple, 
•which took place about that period, by effectually 
severing the link which existed between the Jewish 
converts and their unbelieving brethren, rendered 
the introduction of the episcopal element a matter of 
easy accomplishment. The Judaizing party, so long 
as it could point to the continued existence of the 
legal institutions, had a pretext for refusing to co- 
alesce heartily with their Christian brethren, who 
denied the obligation of the law ; but the final cessa- 
tion of the temple services removed this obstacle, 
and, by drawing the bonds of union closer among 
all, of whatever party, who sincerely professed the 
name of Christ, opened a way for the new institution. 
To this period, also, is probably to be assigned the 
first appearance of that fundamental error which 
speedily pervaded the whole Church, — viz. the 
identification of the Christian ministry with the 
Levitical priesthood, the bishop corresponding to 
the high priest, the presbyters to the common priests, 
and the deacons to the Levites ; and (as a necessary 
consequence) the transformation of the Eucharist 
into a real sacrifice. As long as the Jewish institu- 
tions were in existence, neither of the chief parties 
which divided the Church would be likely to adopt 
such a -view ; not the followers of St. Paul, because 
they were sti’ongly opposed to everything connected 
with Judaism ; not the Christians of Jewish origin, 
because, as long as the temple stood, they regarded 
their churches in the light of Christian synagogues,, 
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and, in the mind of a Jew, no association existed 
between the synagogue and the ideas of priesthood 
and sacrifice. But when the temple services ceased, 
these restraining causes would no longer operate : 
the Christians of heathen origin would naturally lose 
much of their jealousy of Jewish customs ; while the 
Jewish converts, the sacrifiicial part of the Mosaic 
economy being now at an end, would be tempted to 
reproduce it under the Gospel ; and thus, probably, 
sprang up a notion which soon led to the substitu- 
tion of another Gospel for that originally delivered, 
and the practical results of which are recorded in the 
history of Romanism in every age.* 

Such were the natural causes which produced epis- 
copacy, the only ofifice connected with the Christian 
ministry, besides the presbyterate and diaconate, which 
can lay claim to an apostolical origin. Bishops were 
added to the two earlier orders, not from any notion of 
their being channels of Christ’s covenanted grace, or 
as being necessary to the being of the Church, but 
partly because Christianity naturally settles into visi- 
ble forms of organic unity, and partly because the 
wants of the age dictated an extension of the existing 
arrangements. The law of nature, and of order, is 
abundantly sufficient to account for the phenomenon, 
without our having recourse to a supposed divine 
prescription! 

Upon the subsequent and still more comprehensive 
forms of unity which followed the episcopate, it falls 
not within the scope of the present work to enlarge : 

* For a full account of the state of the Church towards the 
close of the apostolic age, see Eothe, Anfiinge, &c. pp. 309 — 346, 
to whose researches on the subject of episcopacy the present 
writer has been much indebted. 
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they are confessed, by all but Romanists, to have been 
neither of divine nor of apostolical appointment, but 
simply ecclesiastical arrangements. Even the modern 
philosophical school of Romanists appears to have 
abandoned the attempt to trace up to Christ or His 
Apostles anything beyond tbe episcopate, and for the 
traditionary Scxdptural proofs of the supremacy of the 
bishop of Rome to have substituted the modern theory 
of development, which has recently excited so much 
attention in the theological world. It is thus, at least, 
that Moehler conducts the argument, in his work on 
the Unity of the Church. The idea, he argues, of the 
unity of the church was jxrogressive, unfolding itself 
gradually as time went on, like the continually widen- 
ing circles of a disturbed sheet of water. Hence, 
before Cyprian’s time, when the unity of the whole 
Church first became a matter of consciousness among 
Christians, there could be no pope, even in rudiment : 
— “ they Avho require, before that period, incontro- 
vertible proofs of the existence of the primacy require 
what is unreasonable, the law of a true development 
not admitting of it : and, vice vers&, the trouble which 
some have given themselves to discover, before the 
same epoch, the full idea of a Pope, or the notion 
that they have discovered it, must be considered as 
vain, and their conclusions untenable. As through- 
out the inferior organization of the Church, so, in 
this point, the want must be felt, before the supply 
could be found.” * “ It is evident that during 
the three first centuries, and even at the close of 
them, the primacy is not visible, save in its first 
lineaments: it operates as yet but informally; and 


* Einheit in der Kirohe, Abt. 2. 3. 68. 
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when the question arises where, and how, did it prac- 
tically manifest itself, we must confess that it never 
appears alone, but always in conjunction with other 
churches and bishops ; though it is true that a pecu- 
liar character is already seen to attach to the Eoman 
see.”* This view of the growth of the papacy has 
not only the advantage of being historically true, but 
of sparing learned and candid Romanists the necessity 
of distorting the expressions of Scripture, and of the 
early fathers, into a meaning which they never were 
intended to bear. Nor does the candid abandon- 
ment of Scriptural proof for the doctrine of the 
Roman pontiff at all shake the dogmatical structure 
of Rome. For in this, as in all other instances, it is 
not upon Scripture that the sti’ess of proof is ulti- 
mately laid, but upon the Church. According to 
Romanism, the visible Church is the impersonation of 
Christ, — the perpetuation of “ God manifest in the 
flesh hence it matters little whether a practice, or 
a doctrine, be found in Scripture or not, because the 
decision of the Church in its favour is sufiicient to 
stamp upon it the seal of divine authority ; any deve- 
lopment whatever which she may sanction tatdng its 
place among the truths of revelation. No Romanist, 
therefore, who understands his own system, need feel, 
any scruple in admitting that Scripture is silent upon 
the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, or the first 
three centuries upon the doctrine of purgatory : nei- 
ther Scripture, nor the fathers, but the decisions of 
the present infallible church, form the real basis of 
his faith: Scripture itself, the great writers of his 
communion tell him, is the Word of God, because the 


* Einlieit in der Kirche, Abt. 2. s, 71, 
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Church lias pronounced it to be so. We are by no 
means, therefore, to understand that the Romish advo- 
cates of the theory of development deem the doctrines 
or practices of their church, the non-existence of 
which in Scripture, or in the early fathers, they 
account for by the application of that theory, to be 
at all less binding than those for which direct Scrip- 
tural evidence can be adduced. 

The progress which the Church, when deprived of 
Apostolic superintendence, made in the work of 
organization abundantly confirms the theory of epis- 
copacy above propounded, and proves that, even if the 
Apostles had not given her bishops, she would proba- 
bly have given them to herself. The same powerful 
tendency to union Avhich led the Christians of a 
certain locality to congregate round a visible centre 
impelled in like manner neighbouring churches to 
establish an association among themselves, and this 
not merely in the way of casual intercourse, but by 
means of recognized organs. The bishop’s office now 
began to assume that double character — ecumenical 
as well as local — which it is found to bear in the pages 
of Cyprian and Augustin. Churches could not com- 
municate with each other directly, but they might do 
so by means of representatives ; and no one appeared 
so fit to be the representative of his Church as he 
who in it was the visible symbol of unity. Those 
bishops, therefore, who resided within a reasonable 
distance from each other soon fell into the practice of 
assembling, as the representatives of their respective 
churches, first informally, and then formally, and at 
stated intervals, for the purposes of mutual recognition 
and consultation upon ecclesiastical matters ; on which 
occasions they were commonly accompanied by dele- 
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gates from the presbyters and laity. This was the 
origin of synods. Nor did the centralizing process stop 
here. As the presbyters of each church formed a 
council presided over by the bishop, so it was natural 
that the councils of bishops should develope from 
themselves a visible centre of unity; accidental cir- 
cumstances — such as a church having been founded 
by an Apostle, or its importance in a political point 
of view — fixing where the centre should be. Thus it 
was that the metropolitan sees came into existence. 
The beneficial effects which this arrangement was 
calculated to produce are obvious. As in differences 
arising between a presbyter and his flock, the former 
was either supported or disowned by his colleagues, 
Avith the bishop at their head, so, by the union of 
bishops under the metropolitan, individual eccentri- 
cities were kept in check, while, on the other hand, 
the authority of each bishop in his o^vn church, 
which, had he been isolated, might not always have 
sufficed to restrain corruptions in doctrine or practice, 
was strengthened by the countenance and sympathy 
of the whole episcopate. Thus the strong supported 
the weak, and the weak, by union with the strong^ 
were no longer weak. The diseased member of the 
body received from the sound ones the restorative 
treatment which his case demanded. In the import- 
ant work of appointing a bishop to a vacant see, the 
advantages of metropolitanism were especially ap- 
parent. The election of the new bishop proceeding, 
according to the custom of those times, from the 
Church itself, composed of people and presbyters, it 
was by no means beyond the range of possibility 
that their choice might fall upon an improper person, 
faction, or the popular will, prevailing against the 

n n 2 
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voice of the better part of the community. The 
clanger hence arising was guarded against by the rule 
which prevailed, — that tw'o or three at least of the 
neighbouring bishops, and always the metropolitan, 
should assist at the consecration of every bishop ; 
and that no appointment should be deemed valid un- 
less it had been ratified by the other churches of 
the province, their approval of the election being testi- 
fied by the reception from the new bishop, and trans- 
mission to him, of formal letters of communion, 
termed epistolce communicatorice. 

The metropolitan circles of unity soon expanded 
into still more extensive combinations. Christianity 
knowing no local limits, no legitimate reason could be 
assigned why the work of consolidation, which had 
been carried so far as to unite the bishops of a province 
together, should not advance until stopped by political 
impediments. As long as the Roman empire held 
together, no such impediments existed. Hence we 
find provinces coalescing into patriarchates ; political 
considerations determining the patriarchal sees to the 
three leading churches of Rome, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria. Later on, Rome, the capital of the world, 
and the scene of the labours and death of the great 
Apostles Peter and Paul, is seen assuming the lead in 
ecclesiastical, as once in political, affairs : the Roman 
patriarch becomes invested, not by any formal dele- 
gation of power, but by tacit consent and the cus- 
tom of the Church, "with an undefined precedency in 
the ecclesiastical councils of western Christendom. 
In the age of Cyprian, as the writings of that father 
abundantly prove, the idea of a visible centre of 
unity for the Christians of the Roman empire had 
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already assumed in men’s minds a distinct form and 
consistence.* 

It was thus that, by means of metropolitans and 
patriarchates, the whole Church visible was brought 
into formal communion, though the unity was not 
yet organic, inasmuch as the visible head was want- 
ing. Through its bishop, each local church was 
brought into connexion with the Church universal. 
Hence arose the idea, so intimately pervading Cyprian’s 
writings, of the unity of the collected episcopate ; the 
bishops of the Church forming a corporation, each 
member of which possessed an ecumenical authority, 
and was responsible, so to speak, for the well-being 
of the whole Christian body, as well as for that of his 
own particular charge. “ The Church,” he writes, 
“one and Catholic, is knit and compacted together by 
the mutual adhesion of a cemented priesthood ” (or 
episcopate f ) ; “ as the one Church has been divided by 
Christ into many members throughout the world, so 
the one episcopate is every where diffused by the 
harmonious multiplicity of many bishops.” J Nor 
was this mere theory : the idea was realized. When 
distance prevented the personal intercourse of bishops^ 
the defect was supplied by a constant epistolary cor- 
respondence ; and no event of importance occurred in 
any part of the Christian world but it was immedi- 
ately communicated to the whole Church. The 
churches of Lyons and Vienna, in describing the 
sufferings of their martyrs, address themselves to 
“ the brethren in Asia and Phrygia, having the same 
faith and the same hope of redemption with them- 

* See the quotations from Cyprian in the concluding chapter of 
this work. 

f Epist. 69. Ad Flor. Pup. 
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I Epist. 52. Ad Anton. 
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selves.”"^ The opposition •which Cornelius, the legiti- 
mate bishop of Rome, experienced from Novatian and 
his followers, excited the liveliest interest at Car- 
thage. “He” (Cornelius) “was made bishop,” writes 
Cyprian to Antoninus, a bishop of Numidia, “by very 
many of our colleagues then present in Rome, who 
sent us letters, highly honourable to him, and full of 
his praise, to signify to us his appointment. The 
chair of St. Peter having been thus filled according 
to the will of God, and the appointment having been 
confirmed by the consent of us all ” (^. e. the whole 
episcopate), “whosoever shall nowattemjit to intrude 
himself into it must of necessity be outside the pale 
of the Church ; for he has not the Church’s ordina- 
tion who does not hold the Church’s unity.” f Cor- 
nelius, on the other hand, when some of the confes- 
sors who had taken part ■with Novatian, returned to 
the communion of the Church, immediately communi- 
cates the intelligence to Cyprian, with a request that 
he would take care to transmit it to the rest of the 
churches, that “ all may know that this crafty and 
perverse heretic (Novatian) is daily losing influ- 
ence.” J Excommunication by any church, however 
insignificant, shut the offender out from the com- 
munion of the Church universal : no bishop would 
receive him to fellowship, until the sentence had been 
reversed by the same authoi-ity which had pronounced 
it. Paul of Samosata having propounded some doc- 
trines subversive of the proper divinity of Christ, 
immediately, to use the words of Eusebius, “ the 
pastors of the neighbouring churches came together 
from every quarter as against a destroyer of Christ’s 

* Euseb. lib. v. c. 1. 

t Epist. 62. Ad Anton. 


% Ad Cyp. (Epist. 46.) 
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flock, and convoked an assembly at Antioch;” the 
result of which was that “ this arch-heretic was con- 
victed, and excommunicated from the whole Catholic 
Church under heaven.” The decision of the council 
was communicated, in a letter addressed by the 
writers, “to Dionysius” (Bishop of Rome) “and 
Maximus” (Bishop of Alexandria), “and their fellow- 
ministers, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, throughout 
the world in which they also signify that a new 
bishop had been appointed in Paul’s stead, and re- 
quest that letters of fellowship (y/saja/jwjtra xotvtovutd.) 
may be transmitted on both sides.* Such was the 
unity of the Church in the third and fourth cen- 
turies ; exhibiting no inadequate exemplification of the 
Apostle’s words, “ If one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or if one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it.” In this respect, justice 
has not been done to the Christianity of those ages. 
Corrupt as it was in many important points, it yet 
pi’esented a phenomenon which the world had never 
yet beheld. A vast association, extending over every 
part of the Roman empire, and beyond it, maintained 
its ground, not only without the aid, but in spite of 
the hostility, of the state ; exhibiting everywhere the 
same general features, and pervaded through all its 
parts by an electric sympathy of feeling, and a 
compactness of adhesion, which to the heathen states- 
man or philosopher must have been inexplicable. 
It is easy, with the infidel historian, or with the 
sectarian Christian, to attribute the characteristic 
features of the visible Church, at the period in ques- 
tion, to priestly ambition, or other evil tendencies of 

* Euseb. lib. vii. c. 30 . 
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human nature; but the Christian of larger views, 
and greater candour, will see in it a striking proof of 
the power of his religion, even when disfigured with 
many errors, to knit men together in a bond of union, 
far exceeding in power, and in comprehensiveness, any 
that mere political or social relations can furnish. 

The papacy itself, the topmost stone of the edi- 
fice, followed, as a matter of course, in due time. 
When once the Cyprianic idea of the unity of the 
universal episcopate had taken hold of men’s minds, 
that of a living centre, in whom the whole body 
should see its unity visibly represented, speedily 
suggested itself, and began to work its way towards 
its realization. And, regarded merely as the efflo- 
rescence of the episcopate, the ecclesiastical centre of 
Western Christendom, it must be admitted that there 
is nothing in the idea of the papacy positively anti- 
christian. If it be not anti-christian for the faithful 
of a diocese to gather themselves round a bishop, or 
for the bishops of a province to evolve out of their 
body a metropolitan centre, no more Avas it anti- 
christian for the episcopate of an empire, or of the 
whole Church, to develope from itself a living centre 
of unity, which should have the effect of consolidat- 
ing, and binding together, the whole body. 

To refer the papacy of the middle ages to a purely 
Satanic origin is as Avide of the truth as it is to make 
it the institution of Christ Himself : it Avas the result 
of natural causes, and can lay no claim to a super- 
natural character, whether diabolical or divine. Every 
successive step from the commencement to the com- 
pletion of the church system can be distinctly traced 
in history ; and an impartial survey of the whole 
field thus opened to our vicAv Avill probably convince 
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us that, in the construction of the papal edifice, 
human passions, human sins, and even human vir- 
tues, had the largest share. The successive popes 
as much obeyed as they led the tendencies of 
the age : Western Christendom was as ready, nay 
anxious, to confer upon the bishop of Rome the 
prerogative of supreme power, temporal and spiritual, 
as he was to receive the fatal boon. De Maistre has 
reminded Protestants, and the justice of his remark 
no one can deny, that where there is on one side a 
voluntary surrender of inherited rights, it is idle to 
talk of usurpaUon on the other; and, in fact, the 
medimval bishops of Rome only exercised powers 
which had been delegated to them with the free, or 
apparently free, consent of the Church and the State. 
If the Church was willing that unlimited ecclesiastical 
power should be deposited in the hands of a single 
bishop, and if emperors were content to hold their 
dominions as fiefs of Rome, can we wonder if the 
Holy See did not feel itself bound to reject the 
proffered dignity, or to take pains to remind its 
suitors of the primitive equality of bishops, and of the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom ? Especially 
when, to a pious mind contemplating the social dis- 
orders of the age, it might well seem that no remedy 
that could be applied to rectify those disorders was 
so likely to succeed as the erection of a central autho- 
rity, feeble in a temporal point of view, but wield- 
ing spiritual powers before which the haughtiest 
princes must bow, and standing in the relation of a 
common father to all the nations of Europe. The 
sentiments of disapprobation with which we must 
view the language and actions of certain popes will 
probably be considerably mitigated if avc bear in 
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uiiiid that they -wei’c men, and that their position 
was one of peculiar difficulty and temptation. Who, 
in fact, shall venture to attribute to such a man as 
Leo the Great a deliberate design to establish the 
papal throne upon the ruins of apostolic Christianity ? 
The event, indeed, has proved that to no human 
hand can the sceptre of universal empire, spiritual or 
temporal, be safely confided ; but the intolerable evils 
which sprang from the papal rule, in its fully de- 
veloped form, were yet in the womb of time, and 
were unforeseen. In short, regarding the papacy as a 
natural result, the slowly accumulated concretion of 
many ages ; as the visible symbol of the unity of the 
whole Church ; as a sheltering inclosure which pre- 
served the great objective truths of the Gospel during 
periods of -wide-spread heresy and political anarchy ; 
we can neither feel surprise at the appearance of the 
phenomenon, nor refuse to recognise in it a permissive 
dispensation, which divine proridence made subser- 
vient to its own purposes. At what point, then, it 
may be asked, did the system of which papal Eomc 
is the head and centre assume a decidedly anti- 
Christian character ? we reply, when to tliafact of the 
chief patriarchate of the See of Rome the doctrine of 
the Roman pontiff, as laid down in the formularies 
of Trent, and expounded by the groat writers of the 
papal communion, was appended ; an addition which 
totally changed the relations between the church of 
Rome and the other churches of the Christian com- 
monwealth. With some obsei’vations upon this im- 
portant point, the more important because a similar 
change of fact into doctrine meets us in every page 
of Church history, the present section shall be brought 
to a close. 
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The reader will probably have already perceived 
that the principle which has throughout governed 
the construction of the Church system, especially in 
matters of polity, is, the transformation of points of 
Apostolic order, or ecclesiastical custom, into divine 
laics; a principle which rests for support on the 
dogma, that the Church is the representative, and 
impersonation, of Christ upon earth, and which, it is 
easy to see, was adopted in order to convert her into 
a legal institution, and to represent her as, in her post- 
apostolic forms of polity, a divinely appointed media- 
ti'ix between man and God. Whatever part of the 
Church system we examine, we see the working of 
this principle. Thus it is that infant baptism, though 
it cannot be clearly proved to be even an apostolical 
appointment, is spoken of as an ordinance of God, while 
a doctrinal structure is raised upon it which, instead 
of confining itself within the range of pious opinion, 
boldly claims to be a matter of faith : thus, too, it is 
that the rite of confirmation, for which at most we 
have but the analogical precedent of the laying on of 
the Apostles’ hands (analogical because the apostolic 
imposition of hands differed essentially from every 
subsequent one), is exalted into a divinely appointed 
means of grace, and made a Sacrament. By the 
application of the same potent instrument it is that, 
as regards ccclesiasfical polity, the episcopal form of 
government is made to assume the character of a 
divine law in the same sense iir which the Aaronic 
priesthood was ; becomes a necessary condition of 
Christ’s presence in his Church, and of immutable 
obligation. In another bi'anch of the Romish con- 
troversy, this principle is employed to give a quasi- 
divine authority to the creeds of the Church. 
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There are several stages, or degrees, in the appli- 
cation of it. First, the apostolic appointments, or 
practices, recorded in Scripture, are, without any 
warrant from the Apostles themselves for the state- 
ment, declared to be of divine authority, and essential 
to the being of the Church : next, the same divine 
sanction is extended to such appointments as, from 
the testimony of uninspired history, — alone, or com- 
bined with Scripture, — Ave have reason to believe to be 
apostolical : the third stage is, when every custom of 
the Church, whether it pretend to be of apostolical 
origin or not, if only it be ancient and universal, is 
affirmed to be of perpetual obligation : and last comes 
the distinctive principle of Tridentine Eomanism — 
viz. that the decisions of the present church, whether 
as regards doctrine or practice, have the force of 
divine Iuaa's, and come to us Avith the same authority 
as if Christ Himself had promulgated them. 

The real difference, on this point, between Koman- 
ists and Protestants should be carefully borne in 
mind. It is not merely that the Pomish church 
retains cei’tain practices Avhich the reformed churches 
have abandoned ; or that the former possesses, while 
the latter are Avithout, a pope : the true point of 
difference betAveeii the advocates and the opponents 
of the Church system consists in the autlioritatim 
sanction Avhich they respectively claim for this and 
every other development of church polity. While 
the Protestant views the organization of the Church 
as the result of natural causes, operating under apo- 
stolic guidance and conti'ol, the Romanist regards it 
as an arbitrary appointment, emanating directly from 
God. Not content Avith arguing that the changes 
introduced from time to time into the polity of the 
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Church -were conceived in an apostolical spirit, and, on 
this ground, are to be retained, Rome has ever claimed 
for them a directly divine sanction: — the pope re- 
ceived from Christ Himself a commission to represent 
Him upon earth ; episcopacy ■was in the original 
draught of church government delivered by Christ to 
the Apostles ; and so on throughout. The Protestant 
protests not so much against the fact of the primacy 
of the bishop of Rome as against the sanction which it 
claims, — the ground on which it is placed : he retains 
episcopacy where he can, but he rejects the so-called 
catholic theory of it. In like manner he practises 
infant baptism, and the laying on of hands ; but 
neither in the one case nor the other does he venture 
to allege a divine prescription for his practice. 

The occasions which first gave rise to this dis- 
tinctive principle of Tridentine, as contrasted mth 
genuine — i.e. Protestant — Catholicism, were those on 
which the early bishops had to contend against sec- 
tarian tendencies, or the encroachments of an insub- 
ordinate spirit. From time to time there appeared 
in the Church men, both lay and clerical, who, whe- 
ther from pure or corrupt motives, found fault with 
the existing state of things, and endeavoured to 
bring about what they conceived to be a reformation : 
failing in which attempt, they too often became open 
opponents of their bishop, and established rival com- 
munions. Such at Carthage, in the time of Cyprian, 
were Novatus and Felicissimus, the authors of the 
schism which figures so prominently in the writings 
of that father; and such characters there probably 
were in the churches to which Ignatius addressed 
his epistles : a supposition which explains, if not 
justifies, his unguarded expressions. The merits or 
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demerits of Novatus and Felicissimiis being put aside 
as irrelevant to the question, the facts ■were these : — 
a party among the presbyters of Carthage had, from 
the first, opposed Cyprian’s elevation to that see, and, 
■when thdr efforts to prevent his election proved 
unavailing, they continued to evince a strong feeling 
of hostility to'wards him : of these the most influential 
■^vas ISTovatus, who, among other acts of insubordina- 
tion, ordained a certain Fehcissimus deacon, without 
the knowledge or consent of his bishop. At length 
the anti-Cyprianic party broke out into open schism, 
and appointed Fortunatus, one of their number, 
Bishop of Carthage in opposition to Cyprian. The 
proceedings of these men Avere manifestly subversive 
of all order, and highly censurable ; but Avhat is the 
ground which Cyprian takes against them ? Instead 
of treating the schism as a breach of Christian unity, 
and apostolic order, he at once denounces it as a 
sacrilegious violation of the divine law. “ There is,” 
he says, “ but one God, one Christ, one Church, one ” 
(episcopal) “chair, founded upon a rock by the 
Word of the Lord. There can be but one altar and 
one priest (bishop). WhoeA^er elseAvhere collects, 
scatters. Whatever is set up by men contraiy to 
the divine appointment, is spurious, impious, sacri- 
legious.” * “ The opposite party,” he Avrites to Cor- 

nelius, “ ordained for itself a bishop, and, violating 
the Sacrament and diAune ordinance of Catholic 
unity, created a spurious head in a state of schism.” f 
Nor does he hesitate to rank Fortunatus and his 
party with those who, under the Mosaic economy, set 
at nought the priest’s authority (Deut. xvii. 12.) : — 


* Epist. 40. Ad Pleb. 


t Epist. 42. Ad Cornel. 
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“ How can they escape the judgment of an avenging 
God Avho heap reproaches not only on their brethren, 
but upon the priests” (bishops), “ upon whom God 
was pleased to bestow such honour that whoever 
should refuse obedience to the priest for the time 
being was to be put to death.” And, in a still 
stronger passage: — “Heresies spring from no other 
cause than from an insubordinate spirit towards the 
priest of God, and from not recollecting that in a 
Church there can be but one priest and one judge, 
who, for the time being, is the vicar of Christ.”! 

It was when placed in circumstances like these 
that the rulers of the Church, and they men of a 
sincere and fervent piety, yielded to the natural, but 
fatal, temptation to overstep the limits of truth, and, 
in order to silence or suppress the turbulence of 
faction, ascribed a divine authority to every part of 
the polity of the Church as it then existed. A pious 
fraud, the consequences of which should be a warning 
to those who, in our own day, are tempted to adopt 
a similar line of argument in contending with dissent. 
It was competent to Cyprian to meet his opponents 
on solid Scriptural ground, to insist upon the evils 
of schism, and warn his flock against the devices of 
crafty schismatics : but, not content with'this, he arro- 
gates to himself and liis order, without scruple, the 
prerogatives of the Jewish priesthood, and places all, 
whatever their motives might be, who offered re- 
sistance to his claims, in the same category with 
}(!orah, Dathan, and Abiram. “ Can that man,” he 
asks, “ think that he has communion with Christ 
who separates himself from the communion of Christ’s 


* Epist. 55. Ad Coniol. 
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clergy and people ? He wages war against the 
Church, against the ordinance of God. An enemy 
of the altar, rebellious against the sacrifice of Christ, 
perfidious instead of believing, sacrilegious instead 
of religious, &c., he dares to set up another altar, 
and profane the true offering of the Lord by false 
sacrifices : not knowing that he who thus opposes 
himself to the divine ordinance shall experience the 
divine chastisement of his temerity. Thus it was 
that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, intruding them- 
selves into the priest’s office, in defiance of Moses 
and Aaron, received the just reward of their deed. 
Thus, too, king XJzziah, attempting, contrary to 
the divine law, to burn incense upon the altar, 
was struck with leprosy.”* In such statements as 
these it was that the disingenuousness, the tampering 
with truth, characteristic of spurious — i.e. Roman — 
Catholicism, first displayed itself. Whoever ventured 
to raise his voice against any existing practice of the 
Church, however unscriptural it might be, — whether, 
like Jovinian and Vigilantius, the objector assailed 
the extravagant notions which had begun to prevail 
concerning the merit of celibacy, or the practices, 
verging to idolatry, connected with the invocation of 
saints, and the commemorations of the martyrs ; or, as 
regards polity, offered any opposition to the hierar- 
chical despotism which, in Cyprian’s time, was making 
rapid progress, — was denounced as an enemy of 
Christ, a sacrilegious violator of the divine ordinances, 
a successor of Korah and his company. No distinction 
was made between what is commanded and what is 
merely recommended by precedent and example ; be- 


* Dc Unit. Eccles. 
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tween the sacraments ordained by Christ Himself and 
the regulations of the Apostles ; between the apostolic 
appointments and those of the Church in subsequent 
times: — the whole of the external ritual and polity of 
the Church, as it existed in the fourth century, was 
equally declared to be of God’s appointment, and 
adhesion to it made the indispensable condition of 
salvation. An error which could not have arisen, 
had not the true idea of the Church been lost, and 
its essential being supposed to lie in what was nothing 
but the visible manifestation of that being. 

The dogma of the Roman pontiff grew up in a 
similar manner. That the See of Rome owed the 
commanding influence which it is found exercising 
at an early period to a concurrence of accidental 
circumstances is certain; nor, as has been already 
remarked, was there anything directly anti-Christian 
in the centralizing process by which the bishop of 
that Church became the virtual head of Christendom. 
In process of time, however, political changes occurred 
which necessarily produced collisions between the 
prerogatives, conceded or assumed, of the Holy See, 
and the rights of independent churches and nations. 
These events were, the partition of the Roman empire 
into the two great divisions of the east and the west, 
and the division of the western portion of it into the 
kingdoms of modern Europe. The new-born feeling 
of national life, called forth by these providential 
events, could not fail, sooner or later, to manifest 
itself in a spirit of resistance to the encroachments, 
ever advancing, of the ecclesiastical power of Rome. 
Nations began to assert their sovereignty and in- 
dependence : it was felt that there could be no 
security for the public safety as long as the national 
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clergy, instead of being identified Avith the national 
interests, were the creatures of an extra-national 
power: kings and emperors bore with increasing 
impatience the interference of the bishops of Rome 
with their temporal prerogatives. At this point it 
was that the distinctively tridentine dogma of the 
papacy began to make its appearance. The spiritual 
power, with the view of averting the dangers which 
threatened it, took precisely the same ground which 
Cyprian had previously taken against the contuma- 
cious presbyters of Carthage. Custom and precedent 
were transformed into divine laws ; to the fact, which 
could not be denied, that Rome had become the 
centre of unity to the Western Church, a doctrine 
was appended, — viz. that the bishop of that Church 
is, by divine appointment, the infallible vicar of 
Christ, and ruler jure divino of the visible Church 
throughout the world: — the papacy was made an 
essential constituent of Christianity.* From this, of 
course, it followed that no church, however scrip- 
tural in doctrine, or apostolic in polity, it might be, 
which did not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
pope, could be a true Church : its members were out 
of the pale of salvation, delivered over to the un- 
covenanted mercies of God. Excommunication by 
the bishop of Rome cut the subject of it off from 
Christ. “ He that reigneth on high, to whom is 
given all power in heaven and earth, hath committed 
the one holy, catholic, and apostolic church, out of 
which there is no salvation, to one alone on earth, — 

* Thus Bellarmin does not hesitate to afSrm. that -with the 
dogma of the Roman pontiff Christianity stands or falls: — "De 
quS. re agitur, cum de primatu Pontifleis agitur? brevissime 
dicam, de summS. rei Christianas,” — Prtef. ad Lib. de Sum. Pont. 
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namely, to Peter, prince of the Apostles, and to the 
Roman pontiff, successor of Peter, to be governed 
■with a plenitude of po'wer.”* “ We declare, define, 
and pronounce, it to be of necessity to salvation that 
every human being be subject to the Roman pontiff.” f 
To establish these claims, and give them the sanc- 
tion of antiquity, pretended decretals of the early 
bishops of Rome were forged, in which these bishops 
were made to speak the language of subsequent 
times; just as in the so-called apostolical constitu- 
tions, which were composed about the beginning of 
the third century, and which, throughout, favour 
the hierarchical, legal, spirit which had begun to 
pervade the Church, the Apostles are introduced as 
laying down ecclesiastical canons according to the 
ideas of the age of Cyprian. Spurious Catholicism 
has ever displayed an absence of moral sensitiveness 
on the score of truth. J Scripture itself was made 
to bear witness to the divine commission of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. For a time, the Church — that 
is, the Papacy — was triumphant. Emperors were 
deposed, churches excommunicated, and every right, 
divine and human, violated. What availed it for 
the sufferers to remonstrate ? A divine law super- 
sedes mere natural right ; a divine command re- 
moves every scruple of conscience. The Jews were 
doing a ser-^dee to God in exterminating the nations 
of Canaan. If the pope be really the ■vicar of Christ 

* Bull of Pope Pius against Elizabeth. Quoted by Barrow, 

Supremacy &c.” Introd. s. 4. 

t Boniface YIIL Ibid. 

J Prime igitur fuerunt consuetudines ; de’mde factge sunt leges ; 
postea ut majorem legibus illis autoritatem conciliarent, traditio- 
nibus apostolorum eas tribuerunt. — Chemnitz, Exam. Cone. Trid. 
loc. i. s. 8. 
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tlie ruler divino of the visible Church — the pro- 
ceedings of a Hildebrand were perfectly justifiable. 
At length, however, the yoke became intolerable, and 
the feelings of impatience and disgust which had 
long been fermenting in secret, burst forth, and pro- 
duced the reformation. It is worthy of observation, 
however, that, throughout that great movement, it 
was not so much the fact, as the doctrine, of the 
Roman primacy against which the reformers took 
up their position ; they even declared that if the 
Bishop of Rome would acknowledge that his supe- 
riority to the other bishops was but by the custom 
of the Church, they, on their part, would leave him 
in undisturbed possession of his patriarchal relation 
to the churches of Western Christendom. The re- 
markable passage of Melancthon to that effect is 
well known : — “ Concerning the Roman Pontiff, my 
opinion is, that, should he admit the Gospel, the 
precedence which he has hitherto enjoyed, as com- 
pared with other bishops, may, to preserve the peace 
and tranquillity of those Christians who acknowledge 
his jurisdiction, be by us also accorded to him ; but 
only jure humano.” * But, the pope refusing either 
to allow free scope to the Gospel, or to relax in 
his personal pretensions, the reformers exhorted 
the sovereigns of their respective countries to resume 
the powers which rightfully belonged to them, and, 
with the consent of their people and nobles, to 
introduce the reforms which were universally de- 
sired, whether the bishop of Rome should agree 
thereto or not. For this they were threatened 
with excommunication, the effect of which would 
be to shut them out from the hope of salvation. But 

* Art, Smalcald. Ad finem. 
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they took leave to inquire into the ground of the 
dogma, that communion with the bishop of Rome is 
a necessary condition of salvation : they found it not 
in the early fathers, nor in Scripture : appealing 
from the so-called successors of the Apostles to the 
Apostles themselves, they demanded, but in vain, 
that the divine ordinance, appointing the bishop of 
Rome vicar of Christ upon earth, should be produced : 
and at length, feeling their ground firm, they pro- 
nounced the whole doctrine to be^ as indeed it was, 
an impudent fabrication. They did not separate 
from the Romish Church, but they asserted the right 
of every national Church to regulate, independently 
of the bishoj) of Rome, its own affairs : on her part, 
Rome pronounced every Church which exercised this 
I'ight to be cut off from Christ. This is now our 
relative position : we maintaining that we have only 
resumed rights which were always ours, though for a 
time they may have been permitted to lie in abeyance, 
Rome affirming that we have violated a divine 
ordinance. 

It is not probable that the papal claims in their 
full extent will ever again be admitted by any nation 
which has once thrown off the yoke ; the independence 
of national churches, one of the great truths the 
establishment of which we owe to the Reformation, 
being jealously asserted, even by those who, in other 
points, incline to the doctrinal system of Trent : but 
it must never be forgotten that the principle which 
governed the construction of the papal dogma — viz. 
the transmutation of points of order into divine laws — 
may be actively at work where the supremacy of the 
pope is denied. We must protest against the earlier, 
as well as the later, exemplifications of this principle ; 

1 1 3 
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against episcopacy divino, as well as against the 
tridentine theory of the papacy. The Pi'otestant will 
retain, where it has been handed down to him, that 
form of church polity which is sanctioned by apostolic 
precedent : he will require the clearest evidence of its 
being no longer fitted to secure the great ends of the 
Church, before he ventures to innovate upon it : but 
when he hears apostolic precedents exalted into divine 
laws, and made of immutable obligation, so that 
where there is no bishop, there is no church, and no 
sacraments ; ritual and polity, and not the presence 
of the Spirit, being set forth as that wherein the true 
being of the Church lies ; he will at once detect the 
presence of that noxious element which makes Ro- 
manism what it is. When claims of this kind are put 
forth, he will appeal to Scripture, and require that 
the covenanted connexion between the grace of Christ 
and any particular form of polity be thence proved. 
Nor will he consent to be deprived of the liberty of 
testing, and, if need be, reforming existing ecclesias- 
tical customs, by a reference to apostolical tradition — 
i. e. Scripture. A divinely prescribed polity and 
ritual, like that of Moses, cannot, without sacrilege, 
be altered ; but no such sanction is claimed by the 
Apostles for their own regulations ; much less can it 
be claimed for those of their uninspired successors. 
On the other hand, as long as the distinction between 
what is divine and what is human ; between what is 
essential to the being and what may be necessary to 
the well-being of the Church is carefully observed, 
the Catholic Protestant — Catholic in the genuine sense 
of the term — will be as reluctant as his opponents 
needlessly to “ break the traditions and ceremonies of 
the Church, which be not repugnant to the Word of 
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God, and be ordained and approved by common 
authority,” or to “offend against the common order of 
the Church : ” he will assign to historical Christianity 
its just value, as long as it is not employed to impose 
fetters where Scripture leaves us free. But when 
points of order are put forward as divine enactments, 
he will resist the pretension, well aware that it in- 
volves the essential principle of Romanism : he will 
protest, not so much against the practice or institu- 
tion itself, which may or may not be a salutary one, 
as against the dogma sought to be connected with 
it.* 


Section II. 

THE ONENESS OF TUB CHUKCH. 

CloseTjY connected with, though distinct from, the 
attribute of internal, or organic, unity, is that of the 
oneness, or oneliness, of the Church, which, according 
to the plan laid down, is the next to be considered. 

That there is but one holy Catholic Church is almost 
a self-evident proposition ; two universal Churches 
being a contradiction in terms. Moreover, both 

* Cliemnitz well states the Protestant rule regarding rites and 
ceremonies : — “ Eitus, qui Script uras consentanei sint, recte 
retineri, qui vero cum Scriptura pugnant justo judicio, et nuM 
temeritate, rejici et aboleri. Quod si de adiaphoris ritibus qui 
cum Scriptura non pugnant, qusestio est, simplex et plana est 
responsio : — Si non proponantur cum opinione necessitatis, cultus, 
et meriti, sed tantum ut ordini, decori, et mdificationi serviant, et 
cum Christiana libertate non pugnent, posse de illis statui prout 
ecclesim videbitur conveniri/’ — Examen Cone. Trid. loc. ii. s. 8. 
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Romanists and Protestants agree in the abstract pro- 
position, that out of the Catholic Church there is, 
ordinarily, or by virtue of the covenanted promise of 
God, no salvation. Those who shall be saved are, 
in the ordinary course of things, added to the Church 
(Acts, ii. 47.). Neither party, again, denies that 
persons may be saved to whom the message of sal- 
vation has never been brought. For if, on the one 
hand, such persons must be pronounced “ strangers to 
the covenants of promise,” on the other, both re- 
corded instances, such as that of Job, and certain 
general declarations of Scripture, encourage us to 
hope that the mercies of God may, in their exuberance, 
pass beyond the limits which He Himself has pre- 
scribed, and be extended to many to whom the way 
of salvation through Christ has not been explicitly 
declared. In all such cases, however, it is to be 
remembered that it is not “ by,” but in “ the law, or 
sect, which every man professeth,” that he is saved, if 
saved he be*; for “there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved 
but the name of Christ f:” those, therefore, who, 
without the light of revelation, have been delivered 
from the consequences of the fall must have been so, 
not by virtue of the religion which they professed, if 
they did profess any, but by the merits of Christ 
imputed to them in some way accordant, doubtless, 
with the divine wisdom, but unknown to us. With re- 
spect to those to whom the Gospel has been explicitly 
propounded, the question admits of no doubt: — they 
reject it at their own everlasting peril. 

No sooner, however, do we proceed to ask lohat 

* See Art 18., witli Burnet’s remarks upon it. 

f Acts, iv. 12. 
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is that Catholic Church out of 'which there is no 
salvation? than the fundamental difference bet'ween 
the Romanist and the Protestant conception of the 
Church comes into vie'w, and begins to operate. Out 
of that Church, which is the body of which Christ 
is the Head, which consists of those who are in living 
union with Christ and are led by His Spirit, the 
Protestant readily admits that there is not, and 
cannot be, covenanted salvation. For the true Church 
consists of those who are in a state of salvation ; and 
a state of salvation is the state of those who by faith 
in Christ are exonerated from the penalty, and eman- 
cipated from the power, of sin. This, however, is 
very far from being what the Romanist means by the 
exclusiveness of the Church. Since, in his view, 
the body of Christ is that visible community which 
acknowledges the supremacy of the Roman pontiff, 
the proposition in his mouth amounts to this: — that, 
beyond the pale of this visible body, there is, ordi- 
narily speaking, no salvation ; the federal mercies of 
God being absolutely limited to those in communion 
with the bishop of Rome. It matters not how 
sincere may be the faith which derives its nutriment 
from the very words of Christ and His Apostles, or 
how fruitful that faith may be in all the graces of 
the Spirit ; if the individual in whom it appears to 
exist be not in communion with the see of Rome, 
he is, in theoretical strictness, cut off from Christ, 
and consigned to the uncovenanted mercies of God. 
On the other hand, however destitute a man may be 
of saving faith, how barren soever in the visible 
evidences of the indwelling of the Spirit, if only he 
be externally within the consecrated pale, he is a 
member of Christ, and, as such, a participator in the 
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privileges of Christ’s body (Hoc quidem bono non 
privantur (mali), ut bujus corporis membra esse desi- 
nant Cat. Rom. p. 1. c. 10.). Snch are the con- 

clusions to which the Romish theory, when fully 
carried out, leads. In this, however, as in other 
instances, that Christian feeling which no theory 
can wholly extinguish interposes to mitigate the 
rigour of the dogma ; and various charitable pleas — 
such as that of invincible ignorance, &c. — have been 
devised, with the view of rendering it possible to 
believe that salvation may be had outside the pale of 
the Romish communion. 

The readers of the early fathers will not need to 
be reminded that the doctrine of Rome upon this 
point is nothing but the mature development of prin- 
ciples which had long been germinating in the Church. 
The startling dogma that one visible Christian com- 
munion is the spiritual ark out of which there is no 
salvation required, as might be expected, centuries 
to bring it to maturity. It grew up in the following 
way: — The first contests in which the Church was 
engaged were with heretics rather than schismatics, — 
deniers of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
rather than violators of the Church’s unity. Hence the 
early polemical writers — Irenseus and Tertullian — 
insist chiefly upon the historical continuity of doctrine 
in the chief churches from the Apostles’ times down- 
wards, and the contrariety therewith which the 
heretical novelties exhibited: a line of argument 
which, before the canon of Scripture was fixed, or 
easy access could be had to the inspired writers, it 
was both natural and allowable in them to adopt : 
they were perfectly justified in appealing from the 
subjective fancies (a.ipi<reig) of individuals, to the 
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objective, historical, faith of the Church, as it 
had been always held. In process of time the arena 
of strife changed ; and the Church had to deal with 
communities which were schismatical rather than 
heretical, or professed essentially the same faith with 
the Catholic Church, while they renounced her com- 
munion. Such were the Novatian and the Donatist 
schisms, the former of which occurred at Rome while 
Cornelius was bishop of that Church, and Cyprian 
presided over the see of Carthage: the latter in 
northern Africa during the episcopate of Augustin. 
Neither of these sects appear to have denied any 
article of the common Catholic faith ; and, what was 
still more embarrassing, they retained the same epi- 
scopal form of government which prevailed through- 
out Catholic Christendom. Novatian procured him- 
self to be ordained bishop by the laying on of epi- 
scopal hands ; while the Donatist bishops of Africa 
were a numerous and powerful body. The conse- 
quence of this change in the state of things was 
that Cyprian and Augustin — the two great founders 
of the Church system — were compelled to shift the 
argument from the ground of doctrine to that of 
polity, and polity not in the abstract merely, but as 
transmitted in a certain historical line; they were 
driven to maintain the position, not merely that 
there only where certain doctrines are held, or even 
a certain form of polity is retained, does that form of 
religious life which we call Christian exist, — for this 
would have left no distinction between them and their 
opponents who, equally with themselves, were ortho- 
dox and episcopal, — but that genuine Christianity is 
only to be found amongst those who, besides being 
orthodox and episcopal, were in communion with the 
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Catholic bishop, — the bishop, that is, whose title 
rested upon an unbroken line of succession from the 
Apostles’ times. By both these fathers this is affirmed 
in the strongest language. Some of their remarkable 
expressions in reference to schismatics will be here- 
after cited : meanwhile the sum of their doctrine may 
be thus briefly stated : — To the Church — or, to speak 
in the concrete, to the Catholic bishop, who, in fact, is 
the Church personified (scire debes episcopuin in 
ecclesia esse et ecclesiam in episcopo)* — has been 
committed the exclusive prerogative of dispensing 
forgiveness of sins, and the saving grace of the Holy 
Spirit, the Catholic episcopate being the sole organ 
through which the merits of Christ are applied to the 
souls of the faithful : consequently, no one who is not 
in communion with the Catholic bishop can have any 
saving fellowship with Christ, or be a partaker of 
Christ’s Spirit. That which in the separatist bodies 
appears to be faith, or love, or holiness, is not really 
so : the graces of the Spirit cannot grow save within 
the one consecrated enclosure. It is not the ol^ect 
(Christ) upon which faith fixes that gives that faith 
its distinctively Christian character, but the com- 
munion in which it is exercised — viz. the Catholic 
Church. On this latter ground Cyprian rests his 
famous assertion, that he who suffers death for 
Christ’s sake outside the pale of the Church has no 
claim to the title of Martyr. Cyprian, as is well 
known, held that the ordinances of the Gospel when 
administered by schismatics are wholly invalid, and 
that those, therefore, who had been baptized by per- 
sons in schism should, on their reconciliation with the 


* Cyprian, Epist. 69. Ad Florent. Pup. 
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Church, be re-baptijied : this opinion found'a strenuous 
and successful opponent in Augustin, who, however, 
while he maintains that the sacrament, wherever and 
by whomsoever administered, remains a sacrament 
because of its institution by Christ, and is therefore 
in no case to be repeated, is quite as decided as his 
predecessor in declaring it to be useless as regards 
salvation, while the person baptized continues in a 
state of schism. Those who are acquainted with the 
works of these fathers will be ready to bear witness 
that this is no exaggerated statement of their senti- 
ments on this subject; so completely, even at that 
early period, had the life of the Church come to be 
identified, not with apostolicity of doctrine, but with 
the external transmission of a certain form of polity. 

In proportion as the organization of the Church 
grow into form in the manner before described, so did 
the idea of its exclusiveness ; and when at length the 
abstract notion of the \inity of the Catholic episcopate 
had become clothed with flesh and blood in the person 
of the Roman pontiff, nothing more was needed than 
to apply the principles which Cyprian and Augustin 
had centuries before inculcated to the new develop- 
ment of the papacy, in order to arrive at the triden- 
tine dogma, — that beyond the pale of the Roman 
obedience there is ordinarily no salvation. None of 
the distinctive doctrines of the church theory took its 
place more naturally in the dogmatical system of 
Trent. 

The Protestant, with his views of the relation in 
which the polity of the Church stands to its true 
being, must reject not only the Romish, but the 
patristic idea of its oneness. That “ where the Spirit 
of God is, there” and there alone “ is the Church,” is 
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an obvious truism ; the question is, by what external 
means does the Spirit of God work, from the presence 
of which, therefore, we may infer His presence ? The 
Protestant searches Scripture in vain for a covenanted 
connexion between episcopacy, or any other form of 
polity, and the grace of the Holy Spirit: he finds 
that the Church existed, nay, was “ filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” long before it possessed bishops, priests, 
and deacons. Two external means, and two only, 
he discovers to which grace is by covenant annexed, 
and which, in fact, were from the first instrumental 
in gathering in and building up the elect of God, 
— viz. the Word and the Sacraments : with these, 
therefore, the Protestant connects his idea of the 
exclusiveness of the Church, and contents himself 
with aifirming that where the Word (in its funda- 
mental verities at least) is not preached, and the 
sacraments not duly administered, there the Church 
of Christ is not. For the same reason, he places the 
apostolicity of the Church principally, though not 
exclusively, in the succession of doctrine. For the 
Holy Spirit, the divine administrator of the Christian 
economy, does not ordinarily work now, any more 
than He did at first, save through the Apostles’ testi- 
mony and doctrine, which is nowhere to be found 
with certainty but in Holy Scripture. By the 
Apostolic doctrine it is that souls are regenerated; 
and by the same “ sincere milk of the Word” they are 
nourished unto life eternal. In this sense it is that 
the Church “is built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and prophets,” the living Word Himself 
“ being the chief corner stone* while, by means of 


* Ephes. ii. 20. 
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“ evangelists, pastors, and teachers,” “ teaching” men 
“ to observe all things whatsoever” Christ has “ com- 
manded*,” the spiritual edifice grows up into a holy 
temple to the Lord. 

And thus we are brought back to the two Pro- 
testant notes of a Church, — the pure preaching of the 
Word and the due administration of the sacraments : 
only that now we view them under a somewhat 
different aspect from that under which they were 
formerly considered ; we view them, not positively, 
as sufficient notes of a Church, but negatively, as a 
test, by the application of which we exclude certain 
communities from the title of Christian. It has 
already been observed that the pure preaching of 
the Word is an abstract ideal, and that though one 
Church may in this respect be more or less pure 
than another, it does not cease to be a Church 
because on some points it holds erroneous doctrine : 
we cannot deny the title of a Church to any society 
of professing Christians which administers the sacra- 
ments, and teaches truth in fundamentals. But here 
the question arises, what are to be esteemed funda- 
mentals in Christianity ? or, to put it otherwise, 
what amount or species of error is to be considered 
as disentitling a society to be called a Church of 
Christ ? We speak frequently of the main points of 
the Christian faith ; what are these main points ? 

That some truths are necessary to be believed in 
order to salvation is plainly declared in Scripture. 
“ He that believeth not shall be damned “ there is 
none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must bo saved ”f but the name of Jesus 


* Malt, xxviii. 20, 


f Mark, xvi. 16. ; Acts, iv, 12. 
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Christ: — these solemn declarations place it beyond 
doubt that Christianity presents to men some specific 
form of faith, with the reception of which eternal life 
is connected. Nor can there be a more unpromising 
symptom in any Christian community, or individual, 
than a tendency to merge the distinctive peculiarities 
of the Christian system in natural religion, or to 
hold it a matter of indifference what section of 
the Christian world we belong to, provided we con- 
form to the practical precepts of Scripture. An 
eclecticism of this kind betrays either a lack of 
earnest religious feeling, or an overweening confidence 
in the powers of human reason. Under the veil of 
fellow-feeling with all parties it too often conceals a 
supercilious contempt for the simple faith of tlie 
biblical Christian ; whose contracted views, as they 
are called in the current phraseology of this school, 
may, it is said, suit the vulgar, but are not adapted to 
intellectual Christianity. To persons of this temper, 
St. Paul must appear in the light of a bigot when 
he pronounced an anathema against those who taught 
a different Gospel from that which he himself had 
preached, and declared that the error of the Galatian 
Church was incompatible with a saving interest in 
Christ.* 

But while it is generally admitted that Christianity 
comprises certain articles of faith, without the re- 
ception of which no one — no church at least — can 
be called Christian, opinions differ widely respecting 
the means which we possess of determining what 
these articles arc ; or, in other words, of arriving at 
any fixed conclusion as to what are and wliat arc 

* Gal. ii. 5 . 5 v. 2 — 4. 
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not to be considered essential doctrines of the Gospel. 
At the very threshold of the question, we are met 
by protestations on the part of a certain school of 
Romanists (not that of Pascal and Fenelon, or even 
Bossuet and Bellarmin) against the whole proceed- 
ing, as presumptuous and rationalistic. To take upon 
ourselves, it is said, to determine the relative im- 
portance of the truths taught in Scripture, to attempt 
to reduce Christianity to “ a few leading ideas,” to 
speak of some doctrines of the Gospel as principal, 
and others as subordinate, ones, betrays a w'ant of 
proper humility, as well as a forgetfulness of the 
divine origin of our faith. For the works of God 
are ever beyond our comprehension ; and in any 
given instance, we can neither undei’stand fully all 
the objects which He may have in view, nor pronounce 
a judgment upon the means necessary to secure 
them. Everything which forms part of revelation 
being important, to affirm of one doctrine, or fact, 
that it is more important than another, is to trans- 
gress the limits within which our inquiries should be 
confined. 

The object aimed at by this reasoning is evident, — 
viz. to make it appear that the regulations of polity 
which Scripture contains occupy precisely the same 
level, as regards importance, with the doctrines which 
it reveals; — that, for example, we have no more 
reason to pronounce the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
that of the atonement, to bo an essential part of 
Christianity, than we have to pronounce episcopacy 
to be so. More need not be said upon a line of 
argument so repulsive to the feelings of the Christian, 
and which, when recently brought forward amongst 
ourselves, excited universal and merited reprobation. 

K K 
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No Avords, indeed, can adequately describe either the 
spiritual blindness or the reckless temerity of those 
who, in order to prop up an ecclesiastical theory, 
would run the risk of shaking the faith of thousands, 
and sacrifice Christianity itseK to the interests of a 
party. The erroneous supposition upon Avhich the 
whole argument is founded will be presently noticed. 

Even among those, however, who do admit that 
some doctrines are more essential than others (and 
it is probably but a few that are prepared seriously to 
maintain that no distinction of this kind is to be made), 
the rules which have been proposed for discriminating 
between essentials and non-essentials are extremely 
various. The Romish divines, for the most part, as 
might be expected, make the decision of the Church 
the rule of fundamentals. Some, like Chillingworth*, 
regard it as sufficient if parties agree in holding the 
inspiration and sufficiency of Scripture ; but this 
rule is obviously inadequate for its purpose, for it is 
not the volume of Scripture, but the truths therein 
contained, that constitutes the faith of the Church: 
the Church held the essential truths of the Gospel 
before the New Testament Scriptures Avcre written. 
Other rules, proposed by differciit writci’s, will bo 
found in Watcrland’s discourse upon this subject: 
the last-mentioned writer’s definition of fundamentals 
is, the doctrines Avhich are necessarily connected with 
the Christian covenant. A covenant, he observes, 
implies seven things: — a founder (God); a party 
covenanted with (man) ; the charter of foundation 
(Scripture) ; a mediator (Christ) ; cex'tain conditions 
(repentance and holiness) ; tiids or means (sacraments, 


* Koligion of PivtosUuits, &c. 
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&c.) ; and sanctions (the final judgment): — under 
one or another of these heads he conceives every 
essential doctrine of the Gospel may find a place. 

It would be a strange thing if the settlement of the 
question were really so difficult a thing as one would 
think it to be from a perusal of the discussions of 
theologians upon this subject. For since Christianity 
is not an esoteric system, intended only for the 
initiated few, but emphatically a popular religion, 
and since Scripture, the authentic record of the facts 
and doctrines upon which the religion rests, was 
originally addressed to, and is evidently intended to 
be a manual for, plain and unlettered readers, it 
seems inconsistent with all we know of the nature of 
God to suppose that He would require, as necessary 
to salvation, faith in the Gospel, without at the same 
time furnishing us with sufficient means of ascei'tain- 
ing what the substance of the Gospel is. The obliga- 
tion to believe presupposes that the subject matter of 
faith has been sufficiently revealed. And has it not 
been so, in point of fact ? Has not the candid in- 
quirer (and it is admitted that none else is likely to 
succeed in the search) abundant means of satisfying 
himself what is to be regarded as essential and immu- 
table, and what accidental and mutable, in Chris- 
tianity ? In the following observations, which make 
no pretence of exhausting the subject, some of the 
chief lines of argument which are open to the inquirer, 
and from the convergence of which in respect to 
certain heads of doctrine the importance of these 
may be inferred, will be briefly pointed out. 

There are two sources of infoi'mation which, in an 
inquiry of this kind, we are not only permitted, but 
bound, to consult, — the testimony of the Church, 

K. K 2 
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and the testimony of Scripture : from the former Ave 
learn -what Christians actually believe, from the latter 
"we gather what they are bound to believe. These 
are the means divinely appointed to lead us to the 
knowledge of Christ ; and though they differ widely in 
authoritative value, with neither of them can we safely 
dispense. The voice of the Church, when it occupies 
its proper place, — when regarded, that is, not as an 
independent source of revelation, but as an expression 
of the faith of that body of Christ in which His Spirit, 
the same Spirit who inspired the sacred authors, 
dAvells, and which appeals for proof of its faith to 
Scripture, must ever possess great value in the eyes 
of the Christian ; and is, in fact, by the appointment 
of divine providence, the first instrument of our 
initiation in the mysteries of the Gospel. Now can 
it be said with any truth that from neither of these 
sources can we collect what are to be considered the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith ? 

With respect to the witness of the Church, it is 
notorious that the fact is otherAvise. The best an- 
SAver to those who toll us that Christians cannot, and 
may not, discriminate betAveen essentials and non- 
essentials is to draw their attention to the matter of 
fact that the Church has ever done, and, at this day, 
is doing so. The doctrines Avhich she feels to be 
essential to her life she has not perhaps set forth in a 
formal and systematic manner ; but she has declared 
them unequivocally to all who can distinguish be- 
tween the main stream of true Christianity in every 
age and the infusions of error Avhich may from time 
to time have mingled in it. In the first place, we 
possess an exposition of the Church’s faith in the throe 
ancient creeds — the Apostles’, the Niccne, and the 
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Athanasian — -whicli, to this day, constitute the bond of 
union between the Reformed and the Romish churches. 
In these the Church has expressed her belief in oppo- 
sition to certain leading heresies ; and one of them 
— the Apostles’ Creed — she has ever employed as in 
itself a sufficient test of a catechumen’s fitness for the 
sacrament of baptism. A moment’s inspection, indeed, 
of these formularies suffices to show that they were 
never intended to be a complete catalogue of funda- 
mentals : for, on the one hand, they contain particulars 
which are confessedly not essential to the integrity of 
Christian doctnne, and, on the other, they omit some 
leading doctrines altogether (as, for instance, the doc- 
trine of justification by faith) : still, as far as they go, 
they must, from the circumstances under which they 
were framed, and the use that has ever been made of 
them, be presumed to contain doctrines which, in the 
judgment of the Church universal, belong to the found- 
ation of the Christian faith. And it will be observed 
that they chiefly consist of a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and of the office which each of the 
divine persons discharges in the work of redemption. 
Then, again, we liave what may be called the float- 
ing sentiment or mind of the Church, not declared 
formally, as in the creeds, but scattered here and 
there, in books, in sonnons, or in conversation. J!^o 
one can peruse the writings of eminent Christians, 
whether of ancient or of modern times ; no one can 
listen to the general expression of Christian feeling, 
without perceiving that after all it is a few cardinal 
points that constitute the life and soul of Christianity; 
at least in the estimation of those who profess to have 
found it efficacious to salvation. A consciousness of 
sin, and, through sin, of estrangement from God, and 
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a consciousness of redemption from the guilt and 
power of sin through Christ ; — these ai’e the funda- 
mental elements of Christian experience, and neces- 
sarily determine the relative importance which the 
Christian assigns to the mass of facts brought be- 
fore him in Scripture. For thus, whatever Scripture 
declares respecting the person and work of Christ, 
the means of union with Him, or the nature of the 
redemption purchased by Him, must be esteemed by 
Christians, whether rightly or wrongly, as essentials 
of the Gospel. 

Against facts of this kind, which depend upon the 
direct consciousness of the renewed mind, abstract 
arguments are of no avail ; of no more avail than 
the celebrated demonstration of the non-existence of 
motion, against the convictions of him who arose 
and walked. To all reasonings which would per- 
suade her that she knows not what the vital truths 
of the Gospel are, the Church replies, “ That which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us ; and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with flis Son, 
Jesus Christ.” * Christianity is not primarily a 
system of doctrines, but a life in Christ ; and its 
truth must be felt before it can be properly appre- 
hended. 

Without dwelling longer upon this topic, we may 
remark the strange inconsistency of those who pro- 
fess to lay great weight upon the authority of the 
Church in matters of faith, and yet af&rm that the 
Church cannot distinguish what are the essential 
articles of the faith. This is, indeed, referring us 


* 1 John, i. 3. 
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to a blind guide, or, -what is nearly equivalent, a 
guide who is unacquainted with the road to be tra- 
versed, and can neither inform the traveller what 
dangers he is to avoid, or which, of the many paths 
that may present themselves to him, conducts to his 
destination. If the Church cannot tell us what she 
esteems to be heresy, and what a venial error, she is 
worse than useless as an instructress in divine truth, 
and we must look around for some other guide. The 
Protestant, at least, cannot consent so to lower the 
witnessing function of the communion of saints con- 
sidered as, next and subordinately to Scripture, the 
repository of truth ; cannot so reduce the Church 
of Christ to the level of the earlier dispensation of 
the law. And this leads us to notice the erroneous 
supposition upon which the whole of the reasoning 
in question is founded ; which is nothing but a par- 
ticular application of the fundamental principle of 
Itomanisrn, — that Christianity is a republication of 
the law of Moses. For, true it is, that the law dealt 
with its disciples as “children in understanding,” 
which, indeed, they were : it prescribed a burden- 
some ceremonial, the import of which the early Jews, 
at least, did not comprehend, and of the relative 
importance of the parts of which they were, there- 
fore, no judges. Of a service which was not “ a 
reasonable ” one, no one could venture to say that 
one portion was more impoi'tant than another ; any 
more than the bearer of a system of ciphers to which 
he does not possess the key, could safely take upon 
himself to expunge certain of them as immaterial to 
the subject-matter of the message with which he is 
entrusted. To this state of spiiutual childhood the 
reasoning in question would bring back Christians. 
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It treats them as destitute of spiritual discernment ; 
as still behind the veil, instead of “ beholding with 
open face the glory of the Lord” in Christ Jesus; 
and, consequently, as unable to discriminate between 
what does, and what does not, vitally affect their 
fellowship with Christ. That this is not the light 
in which Scripture regards Christians it is super- 
fluous to observe. An intuitive perception of the 
relative magnitude of objects, whether in the mate- 
rial or spiritual world, is the proper prerogative of 
those who, as having emerged from childhood, have 
their “ senses exercised to discern ” such relations. 

But the Church refers for proof of the genuine 
Christian character — that is, the apostolicity of the 
faith which she professes — to Holy Scripture, which is 
the authentic standard by which she tries “ the spirits 
whether they be of God,” and also, it must be pre- 
sumed, her authority for assigning a greater im- 
portance to some doctrines, or rather some facts, 
contained in Scripture than to others. For it must 
ever be borne in mind that the doctrines of the 
Gospel are founded upon certain historical facts, of 
which those doctrines are the inspired explanation ; 
a peculiarity this which distinguishes Christianity 
from aU false religions. In turning, then, to Scripture 
with the view of gaining further light upon the point 
under discussion, we have, in the first place, to 
remark that what has just been said respecting the 
witness of the Church applies here also. For, in one 
point of view. Scripture is nothing but Christian 
experience supernaturally secured from error ; the 
inspired messengers of Christ having undergone the 
same conflict which we do, and been saved by the 
same faith by which we are saved. Now, can any 
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one read the inspired ■writings without perceiving 
that, in the estimation of the Apostles, salvation, 
which is the proper end and scope of the Gospel, is 
specially connected "with the reception of certain 
truths, Avhile it is not so with others ? Is it really 
the case that Scripture places every thing which it 
records exactly on the same level, so that we cannot 
tell whether the institution of deaconnesses, for ex- 
ample, be not as essential a part of Christianity as 
the incarnation of Christ ? 

“ Other foundation,” says St. Paul, “ can no man 
lay than that is laid, Avhich is Jesus Christ.”* Christ, 
the eternal Son in our nature, fulfilling the law for 
us, and for us suffering its penalty, and so opening 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers, is the funda- 
mental fact of the Gospel. To believe the Apostles’ 
testimony concerning Christ, — viz. that God was in 
Him, “ reconciling the world unto Himself,” and that, 
the work of redemption being accomplished, God 
raised Him from the dead and set Him at His OAvn 
right hand in the heavenly places, — brings with it 
salvation ; for the faith which receives these inspired 
declarations both obliterates the guilt and eman- 
cipates the heart from the power of sin. Accord, 
ingly, around the person and work of Christ, and on 
the supposition of the existence of living faith in 
Him, the Apostles arrange in concentric circles all 
the mysteries which they reveal, all the duties 
which they inculcate. By Him they profess to live 
spiritually ; to Him they trace up grace of every kind ; 
and the feelings of trust and love, the acts of adora- 
tion and worship, which it would be blasphemy in 
one creature to cherish towards, or render to, another, 


* 1 Gor. iii. 11. 
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they are found exhibiting towards the man Christ 
Jesus. If the Socinian, then, should urge either that 
the divinity of Christ is not taught or implied in 
Scripture, or that it is not a fundamental doctrine, 
we have but to bid him examine whether the ex- 
perience of his spiritual life, in reference to Christ, 
accords with that of the Apostles. 

But, besides this indirect evidence, which, it is ad- 
mitted, can be fully appreciated only by those whose 
Christian instincts are in harmony with those of the 
Apostles, Scripture gives us no small direct aid in 
determining the fundamentals of the Gospel. The 
remark that Scripture presents us with no summary 
of the chief articles of the Christian faith, like the 
so-called Apostles’ creed*, just as it is in the main, is 
not to be admitted without some degree of limitation. 
Whatever may be the full import of the form pre- 
scribed by our Lord for the administration of baptism, 
— to be baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, — that is, to be a recognized 
member of a Christian Church, — must, at the least, 
imply faith in the existence of the three Divine Per- 
sons, or a belief of the doctrine of the Trinity. Such 
passages, also, as 1 Cor. xv. 1 — 4., part of which is 
evidently incorporated in the Apostles’ creed ; Ephes. 
iv. 4 — 6., where the fundamental unities of the 
Church are enumerated ; Heb. vi. 1 , 2., which con- 
tains several of “ the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ;” and 1 Tim. iii. 16., arc, in this point of view, 
very important ones : taken together they go a long 
way towards furnishing the whole substance of the 
earliest creed. It is, however, not so much in its 


* See Wliateley’s Essays, 1st Series, Essay 6. 
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positive as in its exclusive declarations that Scripture 
provides us with data for the determination of the 
present question: not so much, that is, in what it 
states to be of the essence of Christian faith, as in 
what it pronounces to be incompatible with the truth 
of the Gospel. The reader of Scripture, who has not 
turned his attention particularly to this point, will 
be surprised to find how many doctrines there are 
which, from the language in which the opposite 
error is denounced, we may at once infer to be funda- 
mental. To mention some: — we thus gather from 
1 John, ii. 23., that the divinity, and from 1 John, 
iv. 3., that the incarnation, of Christ are fundamental 
articles of Christian faith: from 1 Cor. xv. we draw 
the same conclusion respecting the resurrection of 
the body : and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
teaches us that to deny the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith without the works of the law is to fall 
from grace. 

Another important line of argument may be de- 
rived from the two divinely appointed ordinances of 
the Gospel — Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Be- 
sides being, in conjunction with the Word, cove- 
nanted channels of grace, those ordinances are 
intended to sym'bolise and teach, by means of repre- 
sentation and commemoration, the doctrines of re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit, and the atonement 
of Christ : they are, to adopt the language of 
Gerhard, a verbum visibile. Now, when we bear in 
mind that one characteristic distinction of the Chris- 
tian, as compared with the Mosaic, economy is the 
absence of symbol and ritual, the substitution of 
what is intellectual and spiritual for what is typical 
and visible, we can have little difiSculty in arriving 
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at the conclusion that the reason why the two doc- 
trines just mentioned, besides being taught in Scrip- 
ture, are also visibly represented by typical and 
commemorative ordinances, is that they are of 
paramount importance in the Christian scheme. 
Vice vers^, the essential character of the doctrines of 
the new birth and of the atonement being admitted, 
we may hence infer the importance of the two rites 
in which they are visibly expressed ; and, on this 
ground, as well as on that of their being the only 
Gospel rites to which grace is, by covenant, an- 
nexed, assign to the Christian Sacraments a place 
which no other ordinances can be permitted to 
usurp. 

It is in this way, by the combination of various 
considerations, which, like the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, confirm, and throw cross-lights upon, each 
other, that we determine, in general, what are to be 
esteemed the fundamentals of the Gospel, and what 
is to be placed in a different category ; and, conse- 
quently, what differences of opinion may exist be- 
tween communities, professing to be Christian, with- 
out cutting them off from the Church of Christ. If, 
after all, we can neither furnish a complete catalogue 
of fundamentals, nor exactly define the boundary 
lino between truth and error, it must be remcmbei'cd 
that the whole subject is one which, from its nature, 
belongs rather to the sphere of the moral, or, more 
properly, the spiritual, judgment, than to that of the 
understanding ; and that to strike the just mean 
between unduly multiplying essentials on the one 
hand, and, on the other, abandoning truths apart 
from which Christianity becomes merely an improved 
version of natural religion, belongs to a wisdom 
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•which the Church, indeed, should ever be aiming 
at, and -which she must believe she is in some mea- 
sure in possession of ; but -which it would be too 
much to say she has as yet perfectly attained. 

It only remains to observe that the exclusiveness 
of the Church, in the sense in -which it has been here 
considered, has reference, not to individuals, but to 
societies. It would be in the highest degree pre- 
sumptuous to pronounce positively what measure of 
Christian faith is necessary to the salvation of a 
particular individual ; so manifold are the differences 
of opportunity and natural capacity which must here 
be taken into account, and must check any rashness of 
decision upon our part. The question only relates 
to what Waterland calls fundamentals “in the ab- 
stract,” or, the terms of Church communion: we 
profess no more than to determine whether a society, 
calling itself Christian, deserves that title or not. 
The patristic, or Romish, theory which makes polity 
instead of doctrine the essential note of a Church, 
leads, among other evils, to the assumption of a power 
of pronouncing upon the state of individuals ; and 
while the Protestant only ventures to say that that 
is not a true Church where neither is the pure Word 
of God preached nor the Sacraments duly admi- 
nistered, the Tridentine fathers, following in the 
track which Augustin had marked out for them, 
pronounce every individual not in communion with 
the Roman pontiff to be out of the pale of salvation. 
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Section III. 

THE SANCTITT OP THE CHUECH. 

That a somewliat different conception of the sanctity 
of the body of Christ — the only attribute that remains 
to be considered — should be entertained by Eomanists' 
and Protestants respectively, is, from the principles 
of each party, inevitable. Since, according to the 
Eomish definition, the Catholic Church is a visible 
corporation, having its true being in its outward 
characteristics, and comprehending, according to the 
idea, both the evil and the good, the sanctity which 
belongs to such a body can, of course, be a merely 
external one, or a sanctity which does not necessarily 
imply the personal holiness of those who compose the 
body. The statements of the Eomish Catechism to 
this effect have been already adduced. The Church, 
we are told, is called holy, because, as a body, it 
is separated, in the same sense in which the vessels 
of the tabernacle were, or, the Catechism might have 
added, as the Jewish people was, to the service of 
God, the instruments and signs of separation being 
a profession of the true faith and the sacrament of 
baptism ; because in the Church the means of sanctity, 
the sacraments, &c. are to be found; and because 
Christ, the Head of the body, is holy. Such, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Eome, is the only sanctity 
which is predicable of the body of Christ; the in- 
dividual members of which, therefore, may be, for 
anything to the contrary in the theory, destitute of 
personal holiness. For we must not suffer ourselves 
to be misled by the ambiguity of some of the ex- 
pressions of the Catechism respecting the union of the 
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Church with Christ, from which we should naturally 
infer that she must be under the dominion of Christ’s 
spirit. By those who “ believe and have been bap- 
tized into Christ ” are meant, not true believers, but 
all who, whatever may be their inward state, profess 
the Christian faith and receive the sacrament ex- 
ternally. Hence, as this is all that is necessary to 
make men true members of the true Church, the 
latter may, according to the theory, consist of such 
as the'Apostle had in view when he declared of certain 
who bore the Christian name that they were “ the 
enemies of the cross of Christ, whose god is their 
belly, whose glory is in their shame, who mind 
earthly things* the characters of whom Augustin 
says that cum gemitu intus tolerantur. It is only 
their instinctive Chi'istian feeling which has withheld 
the Romish theologians from openly maintaining this 
revolting doctrine. 

If internal — that is, real — sanctity be, in the eyes 
of the Romanist, a separable accident — an opus 
supercrogationis — with the Protestant it is, on the 
contrary, an essential characteristic of the body of 
Christ. He cannot conceive such a thing as a union 
with the Head which is not, and may never have 
been, productive of any sanctifying elfects : a branch 
of a tree, though it may be now decaying, or even 
dead, must once have partaken of the sap, and given 
evidence that it did so. Indeed, the statements of 
the Romish theologians on this point carry with 
them their own refutation. AfB.rming, as they do 
rightly, that the holiness of the members is a con- 
sequence of their union mth the Head, from whom 


* Pkil. iii. 18, 19. 
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all holiness is derived, they had only to inquire 
further in what sense is the Head holy ? for it vdll 
he admitted that there must be a congruity, if not 
in degree, yet in kind, between the holiness of the 
Head and that of the members. This would have 
led them to see that, since the holiness of Christ the 
Head consists in actual freedom from all sin, that of 
the members must consist, at least, in deliverance 
from the dominion of sin. 

Further observations in support of the Protestant 
doctrine upon this point seem to be unnecessary : 
for all that has been previously urged in support of 
the position that the true idea of the Church is, that 
it is a community of those in whom the Spirit of God 
dwells, goes also to prove that the proper sanctity of 
the Church is its internal sanctity, apart from which 
the external acts or signs of consecration lose all 
their value. They only are in Christ, in the full 
sense of that expression, who receive from hi m 
quickening grace ; and they who receive quickening, 
receive at the same time sanctifying, grace. It may, 
however, be proper, with the view of obviating ob- 
jections, to remark that, in maintaining that the 
sanctity of the true Church is a real and not a 
nominal one, it is not meant that it is, or ever can 
be, in this life, perfect : at best, it is but an approxi- 
mation to the perfect standard exhibited in Christ. 
It is not, however, on that account the loss a real, 
present, work of the Spirit. When the Apostle 
describes the Church as being “ a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, holy 
and without blemish,” he speaks, indeed, rather of 
what it will be than of what it actually is ; but it 
must never be forgotten that its future state of per- 
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fection is but the consummation oi a work which 
is begun here. In a real, therefore, and important 
sense the Apostle’s language is applicable to the 
Church even in its present condition: it describes 
what she will be by virtue of what she is ; what the 
seed of holiness now implanted will issue in hereafter : 
it describes what even now she aims at, though she 
can never say that she has attained, or is already 
perfect. For if the sanctity of Christ’s members be 
imperfect, it is yet continually progressive. It pos- 
sesses, like all life, a principle of gro-wth; and the 
“ new man,” after the analogy of the human body, 
advances through the several stages of infancy, 
youth, and manhood, until “ the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” is in the life to come 
attained.* In proportion as spiritual illumination, 
and power of holiness, increase, the discrepancy be- 
tween the Christian’s present state and the ideal 
which is before his mind becomes more vividly felt ; 
and this feeling, again, prompts him to fresh efforts ; 
and thus, through the reciprocal action of obedience 
upon knowledge and knowledge upon obedience, 
“the path of the just” becomes “like the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” And who can affirm that this progressive 
advancement in sajictification is to terminate with 
the present life ? In a negative sense, indeed, the 
Christian will, in a future state, be at once perfected ; 
he will be, that is, completely released from “the 
body of sin and death” which he here bears about 
with him: but, as regards positive advancement in 
holiness, there may be before him a field of progress 


^ 1 Pet. ii. 2. ; 1 Cor. iii. 1. ; 1 John, ii. 13. ; Ephes. iy. 14. 
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as unlimited as eternity itself, and tlie measure of 
sanctity with which he commences his career above 
may bear but the same proportion to what it is 
destined to become, as his present attainments do to 
that incipient stage of his heavenly existence. 

Since the proper sanctity of Christ’s body is, ac- 
cording to the foregoing observations, not corporate 
merely, but personal, the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of Christians, it is, of course, as such, 
invisible : we have, in the next place, then, to inquire 
in what manner it gives visible evidence of its ex- 
istence. 

The Spirit of God, by purifying the fountain, makes 
the streams sweet ; so that where the heart is truly 
under the influence of divine grace, the fruits of the 
spirit will be, in greater or less measure, exhibited. 
In this respect, the Church of Christ ought to be, 
and in fact is, whenever, by the agency of persecution, 
purging off from her the foreign elements with which 
she is in external conjunction, she is brought to corre- 
spond more closely with the idea, “ a city set upon an 
hill” which “ cannot be hid.” The history of modem 
civilization is a record of the mighty practical in- 
fluence exerted upon a world which naturally lies in 
wickedness by the measure of visible sanctity, im- 
perfect as it is, which the Church is enabled to bring 
forth. It is a perilous mode of I’easoning, and likely 
to lead to universal scepticism, to maintain, for the 
sake of theoretical consistency, that the visible fruits 
of the Spirit do not possess a sufficiently distinctive 
character to enable us to pronounce where they arc 
and where they are not: not to mention that the 
sin of denying the evident operation of the Holy 
Spirit is spoken of by our Lord in terms far too 
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awful riot to make us tremble at the thought of 
verging towards it. The fruits of the Spirit, whether 
they be produced within our own inclosure or beyond 
it, are always the same, and always to be recognized ; 
otherwise our Lord would never have given us the 
simple test whereby we are to distinguish false from 
true prophets, — “ by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
He does not deem it necessary to explain further 
what is good, and what evil, fruit ; for He supposes 
his hearers not to be destitute of common sense, and 
ordinary moral perceptions ; He presumes that they 
are capable of distinguishing between the works of 
God and the works of Satan. If men profess them- 
selves not to be able to do so, they simply profess 
that they have neither conscience nor moral sense. 
In short, to maintain that we cannot distinguish the 
genuine fruits of the Spirit from those which appear 
to be so, but are not, is on a par with maintaining 
that we cannot be sure that the miracles of Christ 
were the work of God because Satan also may produce 
supernatural effects. The practical holiness of Chris'- 
tians, wherever it appear, cannot, we may be sure, 
come of what is evil. 

One visible manifestation, then, of the sanctity of 
the Church is the holy walk and conversation of indi- 
vidual Christians: but there is another, and more 
formal, mode in which she professes herself to be holy, 
and that is, by the exercise of discipline. The per- 
sonal holiness of the Christian is a property of the 
individual, not of the society as such ; hence a pro- 
fessing Christian society, however large a proportion 
of holy men it may contain, does not predicate of 
itself that it is a part of Christ’s holy Church as long 
as it exercises no formal official act, implying that 

L x. 2 
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assumption. The exercise of discipline is the true 
and legitimate expression of the sanctity of a visible 
Church, considered as a society. Hence the great 
importance of discipline. It is not merely that the 
absence of it operates injuriously upon the tone and 
standard of piety within the Church ; it affects the 
claim of the society as such to be a legitimate member 
of the visible Church Catholic. A Christian society 
which should openly profess to dispense with dis- 
cipline, and tolerate, on principle, open and notorious 
evil doers within its pale, would thereby renounce its 
title to one of the essential attributes of the Church : 
it would sever all ostensible connexion between itself 
and the true Church, of which sanctity is an inse- 
parable property : in short, it would unchurch itself. 
For every particular cliurch is so called on the 
supposition of its being a manifestation, more or less 
true, of the one holy Church,^ — the body of Christ. 
It is on this ground that some of the Protestant 
confessions — e.g. the Scotch, and our own homilies* 
— make discipline one of the essential notes of a true 
Church : nor does it appear they are far wrong in so 
doing. The power of ecclesiastical correction is one 
of the few which have been conferred upon each 
Christian society by Christ Himself (Matt, xviii. 17 .) ; 
it is that which distinguishes a Church from a mere 
casual assemblage of Christians ; as indeed it is evi' 
dent that a community which does not possess the 
power of admonishing, and, in the last resort, expelling 
an unworthy membei', cannot be called a society in 
any proper sense of the word. It is true that eccle- 
siastical censures, being applicable only to overt 


• Second part of the Sermon for Whitsundav- 
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transgi’essions, partake of the imperfection which 
belongs to the Church in all its visible organization 
and corporate acts : secret unbelievers, or hypocrites, 
must be left to the judgment of the great day. Still, 
imperfect though the process be, each church is 
bound, by casting out of its communion those whose 
vicious lives prove that they have already excluded 
themselves from the invisible communion of saints, 
to testify, as far as it can do, that it is, according 
to the idea, a part of that communion, and, therefore, 
a holy society. How essential to the idea of a 
Church the exercise of discipline is, may be seen 
from the embarrassing contrarieties between theory 
and practice which the virtual suspension of it in 
the Church of England is constantly occasioning. 

That excommunication, and ecclesiastical censures 
of every kind, should ever be carefully disjoined from 
civil penalties it is needless to remark. To call in 
the secular power to enforce spiritual censures, or to 
attach temporal penalties to ecclesiastical offences, is to 
lose sight entirely of the spiritual nature of the Gospel 
dispensation, and to obscure and debase the true func- 
tions of the Church. The history of the inquisition is 
the best comment upon the tendencies of this evil 
principle, which took its rise naturally from that iden- 
tification of the kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms 
of this world which the papacy presents. Unhappily 
it survived the partial destruction of the papal power 
at the reformation ; and it is only in recent times that 
even Protestants have come to recognize the sin, and 
the fruitlessness, of all attempts to infringe the inalien- 
able rights of conscience. There can be little doubt 
that the association in men’s minds between excommu- 
nication and civil disabilities has materially contri- 
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buted to prevent, or to retard, in our own cliurcli the 
restoration, so much desired by all parties, of a power 
of separating from her communion those whose lives 
are in open contrariety with their Christian profession. 
In purely spiritual censures, when seen in their true 
light, there is quite enough to make them formidable 
to those who have any proper feeling of the value of 
Christian privileges : they can well dispense with an 
adventitious aid, which, while it professes to support 
and strengthen, does, in reality, by corrupting the 
idea, rob them of their proper power. 

After all that a church can do in this I’espect, there 
will still remain in outward communion with it many 
who are not inwardly sanctified, — the tares and the 
bad fish, which the Lord Himself alone can separate. 
The Montanist, and Novatian, and subsequently the 
Donatist, schism sprang from a principle true in itself, 
but pushed beyond the limits of sobriety. They 
•were caused by the sense, peculiarly strong in earnest 
minds, of the discrepancy between the church as it is 
and as it ought to be, as regards the attribute of 
sanctity ; and proceeded upon the erroneous expecta- 
tion, that, by increasing the rigour of discipline, and 
denying reconciliation to the lapsed, the visible church 
might be brought to be identical with the mystical 
body of Christ. A vain attempt, which recoiled upon 
its authors, and introduced greater disorders, and 
even greater laxity of practice, than those which it 
was intended to remedy. Augustin’s account of the 
moral state of the Donatists*, its trustworthiness 

, * “Africa electa est, nbi purgata massa consistcret, casterara 
omnem terram palca sepai'ata vestiret. Unde ergo tantse turbas 
circnmeeUioiinin ? Unde ergo tantos tnrbse ebriosoi'um, et innnp* 
tarum sed ^ non incorruptarum innumerabilia stupra feminarum ? 
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being presumed, conveys a -warning example to all 
who would attempt to establish a perfectly pure 
church upon earth. 

In contending against his Donatist adversaries, 
Augustin makes a very near approach to the Pro- 
testant idea of the invisible Church. It would seem, 
both from his and Cyprian’s passing notices of the 
existing state of things, that the exercise of discipline 
had in the Catholic Church, become much relaxed ; 
many of openly vicious life being tolerated in her 
communion, lest, if discipline were enforced, they 
should withdraw and join the ranks of schism. When 
urged by the Donatists to explain how a church 
which comprised within its pale such unsanctified 
members could be called “ holy,” Augustin had 
recourse to a distinction, not between the visible and 
the true Church, but in the mode of belonging to the 
visible Church, which, according to him, is twofold, 
— real and apparent. The wicked, he says, “ seem to 
be in the Church, but are not.” * “ Whether they seem 
to be within the Church, or are openly separate from 
it, matters not, that which is flesh is flesh : whether 
they remain in the threshing floor in their natural 
sterility, or through temptation, as by the wind, are 
scattered from it, that which is chaff remains chaff. 
He who is in a state of carnal obduracy, though he 
may (externally) belong to the congregation of saints, 
is yet ever separate from the unity of that church 
which is without spot or Avrinkle.” f Again : “ they 

Unde tanta turba raptorumj avarorum, fosneratorum ? — Won sunt 
ista ? Anne hoc triticum est ? vae impudentissimffi negation!, si 
apud se ista non esse ; vie sceleratissimse perversitati, si frumenta 
esse respondcrent.” — Cent Epist. Par. lib. iii. s. 18. 

* De Bap. Cent. Don. lib. i- s- 26. t Ibid. lib. i, s, 26. 

1. L 4 
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are not, as Cyprian says, ‘ devoted to tlie Church’ 
who live contrary to the commands of Christ ; nor 
are they in any way to be esteemed members of that 
Church, which He (Christ) so washes -with water by 
the Word, as that he may present it to Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing. But since not to be a member of a 
church is not to be in it, it follows that they are not 
in the church of which it is said, ‘ my dove is one, she 
is the only one of her mother.’ Or can any one 
assert that they are members of this dove who re- 
nounce the w'orld in words, but not in deeds.”* 
Again : “ it is the dove that retains, the dove that 
remits (sins) ; unity retains, unity remits. But the 
reconciling power of tliis unity is only in the good ; 
either those who are actually spiritual, or -who, by 
peaceful obedience, are progressing to spiritual things ; 
in the evil it is not, whether they excite tumults in a 
state of schism, or are tolerated with groaning 
within.” f Once more, in a still more striking passage : 
“whereas in the Song of Solomon the church is 
described as ‘ a garden enclosed, a spring shut up, a 
fountain sealed,’ I dare not understand this save of 
the just and the holy ; not of the covetous, and frau- 
dulent, plunderers and usurers, drunkards or envious 
persons, who nevertheless had, as we learn from 
Cyprian’s Epistles, a common baptism with the 
righteous,” J 


* De Bap. Cent. Don. lib. iv. s. 4. 

t Ibid. lib. iii. s. 23. ‘‘ Columba tenet, columba dimittit.” Co- 
lumba, the dove,” is the usual term with Augustin for what 
Protestants would call the invisible Church. 

J Ibid, lib, V. s, 38. A multitude of other passages to the same 
effect might be collected from Augustin’s worli. 
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To the Donatist objection, that by this doctrine he 
■svas making two Churches, Augustin replies that this 
was not the case ; he was only distinguishing between 
two ditferent conditions, or states, of one and the 
same church, — its condition in this world, and its con- 
dition in the life to come. Here it is mixed up with evil 
men, from whom it will be purified in its future state. 

“ The Catholics proved the agreement of Scripture 
with itself, by observing that those passages which 
speak of the Clmrch as having evil men mingled in 
it, signify its condition in the present world; while 
those which speak of it as without any admixture of 
evil, denote what it is to be hereafter in eternity.* ” 

“ Concerning the two churches, the Catholics refuted 
the Donatist calumnies by explaining that they did not 
mean that the church which now contains wicked 
men within its pale is different from the kingdom 
of God in which there is no admixture of evil, but 
that the same one holy Church is now in one condi- 
tion, and hereafter will be in another ; now has evil 
men in its communion, and hereafter” {i. e, when 
Christ finally separates the evil from the good) “ will 
be without them.”f 

The passages cited exhibit a remarkable approxi- 
mation to the statements of the Protestant formu- 
laries ; and it may appear difficult to discover a 
difference between Augustin’s- doctrine and that of 
his disciples of the reformation. Nevertheless there 
is a distinction between them. It is this : while 
Augustin, led by Scripture and the instinct of a 
spiritual mind, speaks of the righteous as constituting 
(to use his own metaphor) “ the soul of the church,” 


* Brev. Coll. d. iii. s. 16. 


f Ibid. s. 20. 
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— the true and proper part of it (for, as he says, “ that 
is not the body of Christ which shall not reign with 
Christ eternally”), he yet views the wicked as being 
also, after their manner, true members of the mystical 
body of Christ ; members, not in the same sense 
indeed in which the righteous are, but still real 
members : that is, the Church is, according to him, a 
visible institution to which both the evil and the good 
equally belong. In the following passage of Bellar- 
min, framed from Augustin’s writings, the theory of 
that father is well expressed : — “ Some belong both 
to the soul and the body of the Church” (the “ soul” 
being the inward Avork of the Spirit), “ and thus are 
in union with Christ both outw'ardly and inAvardly, 
and are most perfectly members of the Church : some, 
again, belong to the soul and not to the body, as 
pious catechumens ; and, lastly, some ” (the wicked) 
“ are of the body and not of the soul.” * 

These last are evidently, according to Augustin’s 
vicAV, real members of the body of Christ : and here 
is the true point of distinction between his doctrine 
and that of the reformers. The idea of the Church is 
not the same to each. According to Augustin the 
body of Christ is a visible community, external com- 
munion with which is indispensable to salvation, but 
of which men may be members without being inwardly 
sanctified by the Spirit ; according to the teaching of 
the reformers, it is an invisible body, the members 
of Avhich are all in saving union with Christ. The 
Protestant ajffirms, not as Augustin does, that “the 
wicked are the least perfect members of Christ’s 
body,” but, that the wicked, though they may be in 


* De Eccles. mil. c. 2. 
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external communion with a local church, are not, in 
any sense, members of the mystical body of Christ. 
This apparently unimportant difference involves the 
essential point in dispute ; as may be gathered from 
the fact that Bellarmin, and other Komish writers, 
while they strenuously contend against the genuine 
Protestant doctrine, make no scruple to adopt Augus- 
tinus views on this point. They af&rm, and justly, 
that the question is, not concerning more or less per- 
fect church-membership, but concerning the mini- 
mum of qualification requisite to constitute a man a 
member of Christ’s body * ; and, as Augustin would 
have done, they determine it to be an external pro- 
fession of faith, and an external participation in the 
Sacraments, it being a matter of indifference whether 
internal grace be present or not. 

To attempt to discuss the numerous questions 
which might be raised respecting the mode of adminis- 
tering discipline, or the various degrees of it, would 
be inconsistent with the scope of a work which pro- 
fesses only to illustrate general principles. An oppor- 
tunity of noticing one point of inquiry of some im- 
portance" — viz. with whom does the ultimate right of 
exercising discipline rest, the whole congregation 
consisting of people and pastors, or the pastors alone ? 
— will occur hereafter. 


* De Eccles. mil. c. 2- 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


That the Christian ministry, considered in the ab- 
stract, is of divine origin, is affirmed not less by 
Protestants than by Romanists. With the following 
statements of the Confession of Augsburgh and the 
first Helvetic Confession, all the Protestant confes- 
sions will be found to agree : — “ That we may attain 
to saving faith, the ministry of the Word and the 
Sacraments was instituted. For through the Word 
and the Sacraments, as instruments, the Floly Spirit, 
the author of faith, is given. They — i.e. the Pro- 
testants — condemn the Anabaptists, whose opinion 
it is that the Holy Spirit is given to men apart from 
the external Word.” * “ God has always employed 

ministers to establish and govern his Church; He 
employs them now, and will do so as long as there is 
a Church upon earth. The origin, therefore, institu- 
tion, and office, of Christian ministers are from God 
himself. God could, indeed, by an immediate exercise 
of his power, gather a Church out of mankind ; but he 
chooses rather to deal with men through the ministry of 


• Conf. Aug. Art. 5. 
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men.” ^ That, as the clergy alone are not the Church, 
so that is not a Church which has no pastors 
tqvtcov sxpcXrj(ria ou ^aXsxrai), is a principle admitted 
on both sides. It is only thus far, however, that the 
opposite parties find themselves on common ground ; 
for wlien the further questions arise, how is it that 
the ministerial function comes into existence, and 
is perpetuated in the Church ; and what is the relation 
in which those invested with that function stand to 
the other members of a Christian society ? grave 
diflFerences of view will be found to exist between 
them. It is, in fact, on these two points, the former 
of which relates to what is commonly called the 
doctrine of the apostolical succession, the latter to 
the powers of the clerical body, that the controversy 
between Romanists and Protestants mainly hinges. 


• Conf. Hel. Prim. c. 18. 
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THE OKIGIN AND PERPETUATION OP THE MINISTERIAL 
FUNCTION. 

The apostolicity of the Church is an attribute which 
belongs to it as a Christian society ; for no com- 
munity can establish its claim to the title of Chris- 
tian unless there be a substantial agreement between 
its doctrines and institutions, and those of the inspired 
persons to whom Christ delivered a commission to 
establish His Church upon earth. What constitutes 
a true derivation from the Apostles, and in what 
manner the latter still preside in every society which 
has a valid claim to the title of Christian; — upon 
these points ditfercnces of opinion may exist: but 
upon the necessity of an Apostolical succession, and 
the perpetuity of Apostolic government in the 
Church, in some sense of the words, all sections of 
orthodox Christianity — certainly the Protestant and 
the Romish Churches — are agreed. 

It has already been observed, that while the Pro- 
testant makes the essential point of connexion with 
the Apostles to consist in the succession of doctrine, 
the Romanist regards the Apostolicity of the Church 
as mainly consisting in the visible succession of a 
ministry derived from the Apostles ; the opposition 
in this, as in other points of the controversy, being 
not absolute, but relative. But the phrase “ Apo- 
stolicity of ministry” itself admits of a twofold 
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meaning : it may signify either that a certain form 
of Church polity resembles that instituted by the 
Apostles, or that in a certain line of succession, and 
in that alone, certain spiritual powers supposed to be 
essential to the validity of ministerial acts, have 
been transmitted from the Apostles, the first posses- 
sors of those powers. An instance or two will serve 
to make this distinction clear. During the con- 
tinuance of the Donatist schism, there were Donatist 
and Catholic episcopal churches, the form of polity 
adopted by the sectaries being identical with that of 
the body from which they separated : consequently, 
the episcopal form of Church government being pre- 
sumed to be the Apostolical one, the Donatist 
churches might, on account of their retention of that 
form, be called Apostolical : but they were not so in 
the other sense of the word, for they had broken the 
continuity of succession ; they could not trace the 
title of their bishops in an uninterrupted line up to 
the Apostles : and therefore, according to Cyprian 
and Augustin, they had not amongst them those 
spiritual sacerdotal powers which those fathers sup- 
posed to be handed down only in the one direct lino 
of succession. Similarly, if any of the sects around 
us were to abandon their present polity, and in its 
place to establish a threefold ministry, corresj)ondiiig 
in functions and in title with our bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, by no means an inconceiveable case, 
there would be in that community episcopacy indeed, 
but not the succession, or the sacerdotal powers con- 
nected therewith: and, according to Church principles, 
the change would have no effect in rendering its 
ministry more legitimate, or the acts of that ministry 
more valid, than they had previously been. It is 
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with Apostolicity in the latter sense of the word that 
we have now to do. The Apostolic form of the 
Christian ministry having already been made a subject 
of discussion, the alleged devolution of Apostolic 
powers remains to be considered. It is evident, from 
what has been said above, that in this, and not in the 
mere identity of form, lies the essence of the so-called 
doctrine of the Apostolical succession. The jiresent 
question relates, not to episcopacy, or any other form 
of polity as stick, for under any form sacerdotal powers 
might have been transmitted, but to the alleged fact 
and nature of the transmission itself : episcopacy 
itself is affirmed to be essential to the Church chiefly 
because it is supposed that in and through the 
episcopate the original Apostolic commission, or 
rather the spiritual powers connected therewith, has 
been derived to the existing bishops, and through 
them to the inferior ministers of the Church, 

The Romish doctrine of the Apostolical succession, 
which alone can claim the merit of being intelligible 
and consistent, is thus set forth in the formularies of 
Trent: — It is a principle everywhere laid down in 
Scripture, that no one may presume to undertake 
sacerdotal functions without a divine commission 
empowering him so to do. The authority of an am- 
bassador to act as such must be derived from the 
supreme magistrate; otherwise his acts are null and 
void, and he himself liable to punishment : how much 
more strictly must we suppose this rule to be ob- 
served in the case of those who are the ambassadors 
of heaven, and “ stewards of the mysteries of God ; ” 
the appointed channels of communication between 
God and man, and the representatives of God upon 

M M 
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earth.* Among the Je^vs, as we know, “ no man ” 
took “ this honour to himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron ; ” and every attempt on the part 
of unauthorized persons to invade the priest’s office 
was visited by God with severe penalties. For this 
oflFence, Corah and his company were destroyed, and 
Uzziah struck with lepi’osy; for the same, Saul was 
deprived of his kingdom. If this was the case under 
the old dispensation, how much more reason have we 
to expect to find it so under the new, seeing the 
Christian priesthood as much excels the Levitical in 
dignity, as the new law is superior to the old. As 
regards matter of fiict : we find that Christ Himself 
did not enter upon His public ministry until He had 
been anointed with the Spirit, and commissioned 
thereto by a voice from heaven ; and throughout His 
ministry. He is found constantly insisting upon His 
divine mission: “the Word which ye hear is not 
mine, but the Father’s which sent me ” (John, xiv. 
24.). In like manner when He was about to delegate 
the government of the Church to the Apostles, He 
gave them a formal commission to exercise the apo- 
stolic office: “ As my Father hath sent me, so send I 
you ” (John, xx. 21.). Thus divinely commissioned 
by the Lord of the Vineyard, the Apostles went forth 
preaching the Gospel ; and when Christian societies 
multiplied, and it became impossible for the inspired 
ambassadors of Christ to exercise a personal superin- 
tendence over every church, they delegated a portion 
of their authority to others, whom they appointed to 
the pastoral office, transmitting to them at the same 

* Cum episcopi et sacerdotes, tanquam Dei interpretes et 
internuncii quidam sint, qui ipsius Dei personam in terris geriint.’^ 
— Cat. Cone. Trid, p. 2. c. 7. s. 2. 
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time the oi'dinary sacerdotal grace which they had 
themselves received from Christ. The Apostolic dele- 
gates in their turn handed down the ministerial com- 
mission to their successors; and thus it has descended 
to the present time, each member of the series receiving, 
at his ordination, or consecration, both the commission 
and the powers which belonged to his predecessors. 

The power thus transmitted from hand to hand is 
two-fold, — a power of order, and a power of jurisdic- 
tion. By the former is meant the power of conse- 
crating, offering, and ministering, the body and blood 
of Christ in the Eucharist; by the latter, the j)ower 
of absolution, which is concerned with the govern- 
ment and guidance of the mystical body of Christ.'^ 
These powers were conferred upon the Apostles on dis- 
tinct occasions : they were made priests, and received 
the power of order, when our Lord at the Last 
Supper delivered them His body to cat, and His 
blood to drink f : and they received the j)ower of juris- 

* ‘‘Hoc aulom (sacerdotium) ab eodem Domino Salvatore nos- 
tro institntum esse, atqiio apostolis, eorumqiie successoribus in 
sacei'dotio, potestalem traditam consecraudi, olFerendi, et mini- 
strandi corpus et sanguincm ejiis, necnon et peccata dimittendi et 
retinendi, saerm literas ostendunt, et Catbolicas ccclesisn ti’aditio 
semper docuit” — Cone. Trid. Sess. 23. c. 1. “ Inielligant lideles . . 
quanta ipsi ecclesios ej usque minislris potestas divinitus tributa 
sit. Ea autem duplex est, ordinis et jurisdictionis. Ordinis 
potestas ad veruiii Christi Domini corpus in sacrosancta Eu- 
ebaristia refertur. Jurisdictionis vero potestas lota in Christi 
corpore mystico versatur.” — Cat. Cone. Trid. p, 2. c. 7. s. 11. 
‘‘ Observandum est in ordinatione presbyterorum, de quibus praj- 
cipne dispntatur, cluas conferri poteatates: unam consecrandi 
Eucharistiani, quae dicitur potestas in corpus Christi verum: 
alteram absolvendi a peccatis, quaj dicitur potestas in corpus 
Christi mysticum.” — Bellarmin. De Sac. Ord. c. 9. 

f “ Si quis dixerit, illis verbis, Hoc facite in meani com me- 
in orationem, Christum non instituisse Apostolos sacerdotes j aut 

M u 2 
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diction, when, after His resurrection, Christ sent them 
forth "with His own delegated authority : “ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them : and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained” (John, xx. 22, 23).* By 
the Apostles these powers were transmitted to their 
successors, and by them in turn to theirs ; and thus, 
by perpetual derivation, they have descended to the 
present church. 

The external instrument of transmission is the 
Sacrament of Orders, the administration of which 
belongs to the bishop alone. The visible sign of the 
Sacrament is — after the apostolic precedent — the 
laying on of hands ; the inward effect is two-fold : 
first, the impressing upon the soul of a spiritual cha- 
racter, or stamp, which is indelible, so that he who is 
once made a priest can never return to the condition 
of a layman ; and, secondly, grace, not sanctifying, 
but ministerial (gratia gratis data), for the valid per- 
formance of sacerdotal functions.f 

This theory of the apostolical succession is, as has 

non ordinasse, ut ipsi aliique sacerdotes offerrent corpus et sangni- 
nem suum : anathema sit.” — Cone. Trid. Bess. 22. Can. 2. 

* “Dominus autem sacramentum poenitentias tuuc pnecipue 
instituit, cum a mortuis excitatus, insufflavit in discipulos sues, 
dicens : Accipite Spiritum Sanctum ; quorum remiscritis pcccata, 
remittuntur eis ; et quorum retinueritis, retenta sunt. (Juo lam 
insigni facto, et verbis tarn perspicuis, potestatem romittendi et 
retinendi peccata, ad reconciliandos Ikleles post baptismum 
lapses, Apostolis et eorum legitimis successoi'ibus fiiisse com- 
municatam, universorum patrum consensus semper intellcxit.” 

— Ibid. Sess. 14. c. 1. 

f ‘‘ Si quis dixerit, per sacram ordinationem non daiu Spiritum 
Sanctum, ac proinde frustra episcopos dicere, Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum ; aut per earn non imprimi characterem : vel eum qui 
sacerdos semel fuit laicum rursus fieri posse: anathema sit.” 

— Ibid. sess. 23. Can. 4. 
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been observed, clear and consistent ; and the conclu- 
sions whicb follow from it are obvious. Where there 
are no sacraments, and no forgiveness of sins, there 
is, as all admit, no Church ; but there are no sacra- 
ments, at least no Eucharist, nor is there any absolu- 
tion, where there is no la^vful priesthood ; and there 
is no legitimate priesthood where there are no true 
bishops — successoi's of the Apostles — to administer 
the sacrament of orders ; and those only are true 
bishops who are in communion with the bishop of 
Koine : whence it follows, that beyond the pale of the 
Eoman obedience there is no covenanted grace, the 
appointed channels through which it is to flow no- 
where else existing. However startling this inference 
may appear, the premises once gi’antcd, it follows 
necessarily from them, and, indeed, is openly avowed 
by the chui’ch of Koine, which, in this respect, pre- 
sents a favourable conti'ast with those amongst our- 
selves, who, adopting substantially the same theory 
of transmitted sacerdotal grace, appear to hesitate in 
following it out to its legitimate consequences. Or 
is it contended that the notion of sacerdotal grace for 
the valid discharge of priestly functions is not a 
necessary element in the doctrine of the apostolical 
succession, as held by the advocates of church prin- 
ciples, and is separable therefrom? This will hardly 
be affirmed ; for in fact, apart from the secret virtue 
supposed to be conveyed by ordination, the doctrine 
in question loses all its real import, or, at any rate, 
contains nothing but what Protestants may and do 
equally hold. Every well instructed Romanist feels 
that to abandon the doctrine of the priestly character, 
official and psychological, which his church holds to 
be conveyed by the sacrament of orders, would be to 

mm3 
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divest the apostolical succession of that which, in his 
eyes, constitutes its real value. It would he well if 
they Avho are not Eomanists, and yet lay so much 
stress upon this doctrine, would clear up to their own 
minds, and to the minds of others, what they really 
mean by it. Before inquiring what amount of truth 
may be contained in the above statements of the 
Romish formularies, it may be well to point out the 
connexion between the theory which they propound 
respecting the origin of ministerial functions, and the 
general view which Romanism takes of the nature 
and idea of the Church. 

Christianity, being the new law of Christ, must 
present the same general chai’acteristics which its 
predecessor, the law of Moses, did. Now every legal 
system of religion being, as has been already ob- 
served, necessarily of an artificial and arbitrary cha- 
racter in its appointments, inasmuch as it is intended 
to work from without inwards, and to produce the 
dispositions which it does not find present, a law 
from without will regulate in detail all matters con- 
nected with divine worship, and especially ivill de- 
termine the functions and persons of the sacerdotal 
order. The permanency of the external mould in 
ivhich the worshipper is to be fashioned to religion 
being a principal object in every such system, the 
institution of the priestly order will be positive rather 
than natural : it will come from without, not spring 
from within. Moral qualifications for the ministerial 
office — such as wisdom, or knowledge, or personal 
piety — will, under such a system, occupy a subordinate 
place, or, rather, may be altogether dispensed with ; 
the great object being to make provision for a visible 
succession of sacerdotal persons, who, whatever they 
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may be inwardly, shall at least possess an official 
sanctity. Besides, it is obvious that no one can 
guarantee the transmission of moral endowments, 
natural or spiritual. This object, the ancient systems 
of religion — the JeAvish among the number — aimed at 
securing, and did, in fact, secure, by incorporating in 
themselves the principle of ca&te ; that is, by attach- 
ing the priestly function to a certain tribe or family, 
separated for that purpose from the rest of the nation, 
and making it pass from father to son in the Avay of 
natural descent, irrespectively of moral qualifications. 
By this means, the perpetual existence of a visible 
priesthood was secured; the only contingency, and 
that not a probable one, Avhich could destroy the suc- 
cession being the extinction of the sacerdotal tribe, 
or family An hereditary priesthood, the basis of 
the sacerdotal character being, not the fitneas of the 
individual, but the consecration of the caste, is the 
natural accompaniment of every system of religion 
which aims at moulding men, by means of laAv and 
discijdine, into a specific type of religious sentiment. 

The Jewish priesthood was instituted on the prin- 
ciple just mentioned. The tribe of Levi was sot 
apart to the ministry of the tabernacle, and out of it 
the family of Aaron to sacerdotal functions; and 
nothing more was necessary to qualify men for the 
priesthood than legitimacy of birth, and investiture 
Avith the sacred garments. It is obvious that if any 
thing analogous to this Avas to reappear under the 
Christian dispensation, it must undergo considerable 
modifications to render it less strikingly inconsistent 
with the general principles of the Gospel : it must put 
on a more spiritual form, and one capable of greater ex- 
pansiveuess. Particularly in one point a change Avas 

M M 4 
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indispensable: — a priesthood propagating itself by- 
natural descent -would manifestly be unfitted for the 
purposes of a religion, the professed aim of -w-hich is, 
not, like Judaism, to be a training school for one 
nation only, but to embrace the whole world within 
its pale. The transmission, therefoi-e, must be in- 
dependent of race or tribe. It is, in fact, by thus 
modifying its aspect that Romanism is enabled to 
introduce the ministry of the law into the Gospel. 
The principle of caste is retained ; but it appears 
under a new form better suited to Christianity. The 
powers which belong to the sacred o-ffice are trans- 
mitted only in one line, and in that lino they are 
transmitted independently of any moral qualification 
on the part of the recipient : only, instead of priests by 
natural, we have priests by spiritual, descent, the exist- 
ing body of bishops possessing the power, in and by the 
sacrament of orders, of spiritually generating pastors 
for the Church. As of old, so now, the legitimacy of 
the ministerial commission depends exclusively upon 
the legitimacy of the external succession, for the want 
of which no fulness of natural and spiritual endow- 
ment can compensate. Yet we ai’c not to suppose 
that no internal grace accompanies the transmission 
of orders; that a priest becomes a priest solely by 
the visible im])Osition of hands. Some concession 
must, as regards this point, be made to the general 
spirit of Christianity, and therefore it is added that 
by the sacrament of orders, working, like all the 
others, ex opere operato, grace is conferred; not, how- 
ever, sanctifying grace, but the mystical grace of 
priesthood, grace for the valid performance of holy 
functions, which may exist equally in those who 
have saving faith in Christ and in those who have 
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not. Thus a degree of inwardness is imparted to 
•\vhat otherwise would be as purely external a matter 
as the succession of Eleazer to Aaron. Finally, as 
the ancient priests were always priests, no one having 
it in his power to reverse his natural birth, so the 
spiritual stamp or impressed character, which is a 
consequence of ordination, for ever distinguishes him 
who receives it from his brethren in Christ. 

Thus do all the parts of the system hang together. 
The advocates of the Romish idea of the Church, 
whether belonging to the Church of Rome or amongst 
ourselves, are quite right in their supposition that 
between the general notion of the Church which they 
inculcate, and their doctrine of the Christian ministry, 
an intimate connexion exists. If the Gospel be a 
republication of the law, and the Church primarily 
an external institute, from the idea of which the 
sanctifying work of the Spirit is separable, it is but 
natural to conclude that, as in other points so as 
regards the ministry, the divine scheme of the Jewish 
dispensation has “passed into something higher and 
nobler, but higher and nobler of its own kind.”* 
Wherever the Church is regarded as an institution 
for disciplining men into Christian dispositions, the 
ministry of the Church necessarily assumes the cha- 
racter of a positive appointment, founded upon an 
external law, from which it derives its chief support 
and sanction. 

But to return: — it is not by any means to be 
supposed that the Protestant rejects indiscriminately 
the principles asserted in his opponent’s theory ; on 
the contrary, in several of them he fully concurs. 
Thus, for example, no difference exists between the 


* Maurice's Kingdom of Christ, vol. ii. letter 6. 
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two parties respecting the necessity of an external 
vocation to the ministry. The Protestant, equally 
with the Eomanist, holds that no man may take 
“this honour to himself;” that no pretension to 
internal qualifications, however weU-founded, is of 
itself sufficient to authorize the public exercise of 
ministerial functions ; that, in the words of our article, 
“ it is not lawful for any man to take upon himself 
the office of public preaching, or ministering the 
sacraments, in the congregation, before he be lawfully 
called and sent to execute the same.”* Before the 
candidate for the ministry can legitimately enter 
upon his office, he must receive a commission to do 
so from “ men who have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation to call and send ministers 
into the Lord’s vineyard.” f It would be needless to 
insist upon what is obvious on the most cursory glance 
at the Protestant confessions J, were it not that, no 
doubt through inadvertence, the crude notions of 
certain sects on the subject of the ministerial vocation 
have been repi'esented as those of Protestants in 
general: and just as the latter have been charged 
with denying that the Church is in any sense visible 
because they do not hold it to be so in the Eomish 
sense, so they have been accused of doing away with 
the necessity of an external call to the ministry 
because they do not adopt the Romish interpretation 
of that expression. It is a common device in argu- 
ment to represent an opponent as denying a projio- 
sition in every sense because he refuses to accept it 
in a particular one. 

* Art. 23. ■ t 

X Conf. Hel. o. 18. Conf. Belg. s. 31. Conf. Boliem. Art. 9. 
Dec. Tliorun. De Ordine. Conf. Aug. Art. 14. 
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Moreover, far from its being denied, it is strongly- 
asserted by the Reformed churches, that the ministerial 
office is intended to be perpetuated by succession: 
properly understood, the doctrine of the apostolical 
succession is not merely admissible, hut Scriptural. 
In its legitimate acceptation, it enunciates the prin- 
ciple that to the existing body of Christian ministers 
in any Church it belongs, as their special prerogative, 
to examine into and authenticate the qualifications 
of those -who are to succeed them, and to set them 
apart to their office by the imposition of hands. The 
delegated authority (s^ouo-ta) to exercise ministerial 
functions is to spring, not from below but, from 
above ; not from the Christian people in general, but 
from the clerical body, whatever its constitution may 
be.* The people may neither appoint nor remove 
their pastors without the concurrence of those from 
whom the latter are to receive, or have received, their 
investiture of office : the Christian ministry is not to 
be a creation of the popular will. That the popular 
voice is to have a share in the appointment of mini- 
sters is true ; but it is not to trench upon the inalien- 
able right of the clerical body, — self-perpetuation. 

This important principle, with which the maxims 
of modern sectarianism are as much at variance as 
they are with the Scriptural idea of a local church, 
is, if not expressly laid down in Scripture, at least to 

* “ Qui elect! sunt ordinentur a senioribus cum orationibus 
publicisetimpositioncmanuurn.” — Conf.Hel. c. 18. “Necquenquam 

nisi ecclesim et impr-imis ejus antistitum assensu subse- 

quente, per electionem ecclesica ad ininisterium vocatiini, et per 
ordinationem, sou manuum impositionem a presbyleiuo oonlu-matum 
miiiisterium in ecclosia oxcveere posse.” — Declar. Tliorun. Do 
Oi'dino. Presbyterio competit examen, ordinatio, et iniiuguvatio. 
Gerhard, loo. 24. c. iii- s. 4. Compare Calvin, Instit. L. 4. c. iii. 
s. 15, 
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be inferred from apostolic example. The Apostles 
received their commissions from Christ, as He had 
received his from the Father. When it became ne- 
cessary to create a new ministerial office in the 
Church, the Apostles, while directing “the multi- 
tude” to select qualified pei’sons to serve as deacons, 
reserved to themselves the prerogative of formally 
admitting those selected to their office. In like 
manner, when a still further addition was to be made 
to the original polity, it was the Apostles who 
“ ordained elders in every church : ” and if Timothj'’ 
and Titus are to be regarded as prototypes of the 
episcopal office, St. Paul it was who placed them in 
this position at Ephesus and Crete. In short, thei'e 
is no instance in the New Testament from which it 
can he inferred that the ministerial commission is to 
take its rise from the Christian people ; the contrary 
impression is conveyed by all the recorded cases. 
The apostolic epistles afford a strong confirmation 
of what we thus gather from the acts of the Apostles, 
In those of them which are addressed to churches, 
we find no allusion, however remote, to what, had it 
really been the province of the whole congregation, 
must have been one of its most important acts, — the 
appointment, or removal, of its pastors. When direc- 
tions of this kind are given, it is not to churches, 
but to individuals, such as Timothy and Titus. It 
matters not by what particular designation we de- 
scribe these ministers of Christ, whether we call them 
bishops, or evangelists, or apostolic delegates : it is 
sufficient that they were ministerial persons, and, for 
the time being at least, chief in authority in their 
respective localities. To them it is, and not to the 
Christian people at large, that St. Paul gives autho- 
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rity to commit to faithful men the things which they 
had heard of him*, — to ordain eldersf, to examine 
into the qualifications of candidates for the ministry, 
and to lay hands upon none but such as proved 
themselves fit for the office. The omission of any 
such directions in the epistles addressed to churches is 
the more remarkable when we consider how largely in 
those epistles St. Paul treats of the duties of a Chris- 
tian society ; how unreservedly he discusses the most 
important questions of doctrine and practice, every- 
where recognizing the competency of the Christian 
people to decide upon such points ; nay, how clearly, 
as will be shown hereafter, he teaches that the sove- 
reignty of a Christian Church resides neither in the 
pastors nor in the people alone, but in the Avhole 
community. Only upon the right, or the duty, of the 
congregation to appoint its own pastors, he is silent. 
Once, indeed, he mentions the assumption of such a 
power, but in terms which by no means recommend it 
to our adoption ; speaking of it as a sign of the latter 
evil times that the people “will not endure sound 
doctrine; but after their own lusts shall heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears.”| 

That the ministerial function was, in this sense, to 
be transmitted by succession appears a plain infer- 
ence from the recorded pi'ccedents of Scripture ; and 
it is equally evident how important a counterpoise 
is thereby afforded to the woi’king of popular in- 
fluence, sure to make itself unduly felt wherever the 
Christian minister is looked upon as a creature 
of the congregation. They who regard it as their 
right to choose their own pastor, and to depose 

* 2 Tim. ii. 2 f Tit. i. 5. 

f 2 Tim. iv. 3. 
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him, mthout the sanction of any portion of the 
order to which he belongs, ■will not be likely to 
permit him “ to reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with all 
long-suffering and doctrine*;” nor to comply with 
the apostolic injunction, “ obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit yourselves.” f It is one 
of the many evils connected with the independent 
theory of church polity that it precludes the possi- 
bility of adhering to Scriptural precedent as regards 
the point under discussion, — the transmission of the 
ministerial office. The erroneous supposition upon 
which that theory rests — viz. that a single congrega- 
tion under its single pastor, and that only, is a 
Church in the Scriptural sense of the word — evidently 
e.xcludes the very idea of a ministerial succession. 
The pastor dies, or is removed; upon which the 
people, without a pastor, proceed to elect a suc- 
cessor: but there is no existing body of clerical 
persons to transmit the commission. The defect is 
attempted to be remedied by calling in the pastors of 
neighbouring churches to assist in ordaining the new 
minister: but it is admitted that this is regarded in 
no other light than as an act of recognition and 
approval. According to the apostolic model, a church 
might, indeed, be so small as to consist but of a 
single congregation ; but, however small it was, it 
was never left under the guidance of a single pastor : 
it had its deacons, its college of presbyters, and, very 
soon, its bishop: so that vacancies in the clerical 
body were filled up under the sanction and pre- 
sidency of the survivors, and the Church was never 
reduced to the state of a congregation without pastors. 


• 2 Tim. iv. 2. 


t Hel). xiii. 17. 
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Individuals miglit depart, or be removed, but the 
clerical corporation never failed. 

Thus far there is Scriptural ground for the doctrine 
of a ministerial, and, therefore, an apostolical, suc- 
cession, the Apostles being, as all admit, the first 
link in the chain : and thus far, therefore, there is 
no controversy between Protestants and their oppo- 
nents. The essential differences lie deeper: — they 
relate to the inner constitution and origin of the 
New Testament ministry as contrasted with that of 
the Law ; on which point the theory propounded by 
the Romish formularies appears to be entirely at 
variance with the statements of Scripture. 

Romanism, as we have seen, true to its general 
conception of the Church, considers the Christian 
ministry in the light of a positive institution, de- 
livered in a set form from without, and placed over, 
instead of emanating from, the Christian body: its 
connexion with the Church being not natural but 
positive, or a matter of law. Very different is the 
light in which Scripture teaches us to regard it. In 
order to understand better the relation in which, 
according to Scripture, the ministry of the Church 
stands to the Church itself, we must recur for a 
moment to the primary idea of the latter, as ex- 
pounded in a former part of this work. A Christian 
Church is, according to the idea, a congregation of 
faithful or believing men, sanctified by the Spirit of 
God. Upon this general idea of the Church, as a 
community inwardly constituted by the Spirit, we 
must now engraft the further one, so vividly set forth 
in St. Paul’s epistles — viz. that each Church, like the 
mystical body of Christ itself, is a living organization, 
or a whole composed of different parts with different 
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functions, by the combination of wbicb organic unity 
is eifected. Such, at least, is the scope of the -well- 
known passage in 1 Cor. xii., in which the Church — 
that is, the Christian society at Corinth — is compared 
to the human body, which, while one common prin- 
ciple of life pervades it, yet, is composed of many 
different members, each of which has a separate 
function necessary to the well-being of the whole. 
Even if we suppose the Apostle to have in view in 
that passage rather the whole of Christ’s mystical 
body, of which each local church is a visible mani- 
festation, than a single Christian society, we must yet 
remember that in every perfectly organized whole, 
the component members are themselves organic : the 
eye, for example, presents an instance of the sanie 
combination of different parts tending to one end, 
which, on a larger scale, the whole human body 
does. According to St. Paul, then, a Church is a 
living body, pervaded throughout by one principle 
of spiritual life which is common to all its members, 
but also exhibiting that variety of function which 
enters into the very idea of organic unity, and which 
distinguishes an organized body from a mere aggre- 
gate of similar atoms. Of this truth we have, 
perhaps, a recognition in the view which Ignatius 
takes of the bishop, as holding, as the visible centre 
of unity, the same place in respect to each visible 
church which Christ does to His mystical body; 
though, as is usual in the Church system, Ignatius 
confounds the outward manifestation of the thing 
with the thing itself. 

Now in a religious society of this kind, having its 
true differentia within, or in the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, whose ordinary influences are participated by 
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all its members, it would be natural to expect that 
the diversities of function, or of office, which are 
necessary to its well-being, should follow the character 
of the society itself, and, instead of being imposed 
from without in the form of a literal prescription, 
should spring from within, and emanate directly from 
the same divine Spirit whose quickening influences 
pervade the whole mass. And so, in fact, it was 
divinely provided. When Christ went up on high, 
and sent down the Holy Ghost to dwell, in a peculiar 
sense, in His Church, He, at the same time, poured 
out upon the Christian society a rich abundance of 
spiritual gifts, — all manifestations of the same Spirit, 
and all intended to minister to the edification of the 
body of Christ. The outpouring of these gifts had 
been spoken of in prophecy as a characteristic of the 
Gospel times ; and the prophecy was fulfilled on the 
day of Pentecost, when, simultaneously with the 
general effusion of the Spirit, one of the most re- 
markable of them was exhibited in exercise, — that 
of speaking in strange tongues. St. Paul, in various 
passages of his Epistles, expatiates upon the abundance 
of spiritual endowments with which the Apostolic 
Church was replenished, and points out the object 
for which they were bestowed. “ There are diver- 
sities of gifts,” he says, “ but the same Spirit. And 
there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it 
is the same God which worketh all in all. But the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal. For to one is given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge 
by the same Spirit ; to another faith by the same 
Spirit; io another the gifts of healing by the same 

N N 
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Spirit ; to another the working of miracles ; to another 
prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits ; to 
another divers kinds of tongues ; to another the in- 
terpretation of tongues : hut all these worketh that 
one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will. For as the body is one and 
hath many members, and all the members of that 
one body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ.”* 
And again, “ God hath set some in the Church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after 
that miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues.” f Thus one peculiarity 
of the Gospel, as contrasted with the law, is, that 
church offices presuppose spiritual endowments ; the 
office falling not, as of old, to the next casual suc- 
cessor, but to those qualified for it, and the qualifica- 
tion springing directly from Christ, present by His 
Spirit in the midst of His people. The warrant for 
exercising the office is, in the first instance, and 
before it is anything else, the possession of the gift 
of the Spirit, who in this matter refuses to be tied 
to any external prescription, and divideth “ to every 
man severally as He will.” 

It will be seen from the passages just cited that 
among the gifts poured out by Christ upon His 
church, those connected with the various functions 
of the ministry are classed. “ Apostles,” “ prophets,” 
“ teachers,” “ helps,” and “ governments,” all pertain 
to the ministerial office. Still more pointedly, but 
in the same sense, is the ministry referred to the direct 
agency of the Holy Spirit in the corresponding pas- 
sage (Ephes. iv. 11, 12.) ; “ He gave some, apo- 


* 1 Cor. xii. 4—12. 


t JTbid. ver. 
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sties ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of 
the saints ; for the work of the ministry ; for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” And thus we arrive 
at the true interpretation of these passages, the mis- 
understanding of which has given rise to errone- 
ous theories. It is not unfrequently supposed that 
St. Paul here intends to enumerate the differmt 
orders of the ministry, whence the conclusion drawn 
has been that, in the apostolic age, several ministerial 
offijces existed, which afterwards fell into abeyance ; 
while others, feeling a difficulty in the supposition 
that any office emanatiag from Christ himself could 
have so suddenly ceased, have, in modern times, at- 
tempted to revive those mentioned by the Apostle ; — 
with what success is well known. But, in truth, in 
neither of the passages is the allusion directly to 
ministerial offices, nor is it in this point of view that 
the ministry is referred to Christ’s own institution. 
What the Apostle is speaking of is, not offices, but 
gifts : as appears plainly from his classifying apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, &c., with the gifts of working 
miracles, of healing, and of speaking with tongues. 
The only apparent exception is the gift of “Apostles,” 
for no doubt the apostolate was not a gift merely, 
but an office, and of divine institution ; and yet it is 
probable that St. Paul was here considering it rather 
in reference to the inward grace peculiar to it, for 
example, the grace of inspiration, than in its outward 
aspect, as a distinct office in the Church. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that none of the other designa- 
tions — “prophets,” “evangelists,” “pastors and teach- 
ers ” — are those of offices in the apostolic church, 
which possessed only three distinct ones connected 
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with the ministry, — viz. apostles, presbyters or over- 
seers, and deacons. This will be obvious if we con- 
sider that several of the functions mentioned by 
St. Paul might be united in one person: thus an 
Apostle might be, and indeed was, an evangelist 
also, and a teacher : the same individual might be 
prophet,” a ‘‘pastor,” and a governor: and all 
might possess the gifts of healing, or of miracles. 
These passages, therefore, establish nothing respect- 
ing the ministerial offices of the apostolic age : what 
they do teach us is, that the spiritual endowments 
necessary for the office of an apostle, a pastor, a 
teacher, or a governor of the Church, whether these 
functions be united in the same person or not, flow 
directly from Christ, and are a part of the standing 
spiritual constitution of the Church.’^ 

• Both. Bilson and Hooker give the true sense of the passages 
in question. The former, commenting on 1 Cor. xii. 28., says, 

To make us understand that we must not confound the functions 
in the Church with the gifts of the Spirit, much less mistake the 
one for the other, let us number the gifts of the Spirit that are 
noted in this one chapter, and see whether the pubhc functions of 

the church can in any way be proportioned to them Here 

are nine gifts of the Holy Ghost numbered .... I trust there 
were not so many distinct offices in the Church.” And, again, on 
the parallel passage, Rom. xii. 6., “ He speaketh indeed of divers 
gifts and graces of the Holy Ghost, for so lunpopa doth 

import; of divers offices he speaketh not.’' — Perpet. Govern. &c, 
c. 10, pp. 193 & 198. Similarly Hooker : beseech them there- 

fore, which have hitherto troubled the church with questions 
about degrees and offices of ecclesiastical calling, because they 
principally ground themselves upon two places” (I Cor. xii, 28, 
and Ephes. iv. 11.), ''that, all partiality being laid aside, they 
would sincerely weigh and examine whether they have not 
misinterpreted both places, and all by surmising incompatible 
offices, -^hen nothing is meant but sundry graces, gifts, and 
abilities, which Christ bestowed Eccles. Poh lib. v. c. 78. s. 8, 
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The •word is the generic term by which 

the manifold gifts of the Spirit, poured out upon 
the apostolic Church, are in the New Testament de- 
signated. It signifies either a natural endowment, 
sanctified by Christian faith, and applied, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to the edifying of the 
Christian body ; or an extraordinary spiritual gift, of 
a supernatural and miraculous character, in the ex- 
ercise of which the divine agent was more conspicu- 
ous than the human. Thus, when St. Paul describes, 
as gifts of the Spirit, “ the word of wisdom,” and 
“ the word of knowledge,” or “ helps and govern- 
ments,” he must be supposed to mean natural facul- 
ties, in the one case of a speculative, in the other, of 
a practical cast, employed for the furtherance of 
Christ’s kingdom ; while such gifts as “ faith,” “ heal- 
ing,” “ the working of miracles,” “ prophecy,” “ dis- 
cerning of spirits,” “ divers kinds of tongues,” and 
“ the interpretation of tongues,” evidently belong to 
another class, a class in which the influence of the 
Spirit was seen operating more independently of the 
human agent, and in the way of immediate impulse. 
In the exercise of the gift of speaking with tongues, 
it was frequently the case that the rational under- 
standing (votjg) was incapable of explaining intelligibly 
“ the deep things of God,” with which “ the Spirit,” 
the organ of divine intuition, was occupied*; a state 

* 'Eetp yap 7rpo(Tev')(o)jjLaL yXa»<r<ri2, ro TTvevfxa jjLOv irpotriv^eraL 6 Si 

t'ovc jLiov aicapTos itxru — 1 Cor. xiv. 14. Perhaps, however, the 
words TryevfjLa {lov sliould be taken as equivalent to irvevfxa Biov kv 
kfxot, in which case the Apostle’s meaning will be. In the ecstatic 
condition peculiar to the exercise of the gift of speaking, or pray- 
ing, in a tongue, my understanding is passive, and it is the Spirit 
of God who dwells in me that is really speaking tlirough me as 
an insiriiment. 


N N vS 
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of mind resembling that which appears to have cha- 
racterized the prophets when under the influence of 
inspiration. Another division of the charismata — or 
spiritual gifts of the New Testament — is into those 
which displayed themselves in word, and those which 
had a more particular reference to action, or the con- 
duct of affairs. To the former class belong “wis- 
dom,” or a deep apprehension of Christianity in its 
practical aspect, and “ knowledge,” or a theoretical 
insight into the nature and connexion of Christian 
doctrines, both which gifts found their sphere in the 
regular and stated office of teaching in the Church ; 
“ prophecy,” or a sudden impulse of the Spirit, which 
enabled the subject of it to utter with extraordinary 
power words of warning or of exhortation, especially 
the former, inasmuch as the gift was intended princi- 
pally for the awakening of unbelievers (1 Cor. xiv. 25. ) ; 
“speaking with tongues,” or the uttering, in a state of 
ecstatic rapture during which personal consciousness 
was comparatively in abeyance, of dark sayings, ex- 
pressive of the spiritual realities with which the soul 
was occupied, which required an interpreter to make 
them intelligible to the bystanders (1 Cor. xiv. 27.); 
this gift itself of interpretation (Ibid. ver. 26.); and 
the critical faculty of proving, or judging, what was 
delivered in the congregation (hdxpKng TTv^ojaarcov. See 
1 Cor. xiv. 29.). Under the latter head are to bo 
placed the gift of “governments” (xv^epvi^a-sis), which 
appears to have comprised a general aptitude for the 
conduct of ecclesiastical affairs, and for church-go- 
vernment ; “ helps ” (dvTi7\.'4^eig), or practical skill in 
the duties peculiarly appropriated to the diaconatc, — 
as the care of the sick, the distribution of alms, &c., — 
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and the gifts of “ healing,” and of working miracles. 
Several of these special gifts bear the same names as 
the ordinary graces of the Spirit common to all 
Christians ; as, for example, we read of a gift of 
“faith but the two must be carefully distinguished. 
All Christians possessed faith, wisdom, and know- 
ledge ; but they did not all possess the gifts denoted 
by those terms.* 

The passage in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
(chapters 12, 13, and 14), from which we derive our 
chief information respecting the spiritual gifts of the 
apostolic church, has already been referred to as 
illustrative of the distinctive character of Christian 
worship in that age, which we thence gather to have 
been homiletic, and not sacrificial or typical : it is 
important, also, in another point of view, as helping to 
teach us what the Christian ministry, in its idea^ is. 
When the church had “ come together into one place,” 
for the purpose of mutual edification, free scope was 

* In Ncander’s Gescliichte der Pfianzung, &c., vol. L pp. 173 — 
184, will be found a full and satisfactory discussion of tbe whole 
subject of the New Testament )(apicrfjt.aTa, See also Olshausen's 
Commmentary on Acts, ii. 4. ; 1 Cor. xii. 13, 14. That the gift of 

speaking with tongues’" means sometliing separable from the 
power of speaking in different languages seems evident from the 
manner in which St. Paul speaks of it in 1 Cor. xiv., especially his 
use of the singular number, as in v. 27. We may, with Olshausen, 
supi)ose that the gift, in its highest and most perfect form, — as it 
was given, for example, on the day of Pentecost, — included a 
power of speaking in diiferent languages, but that otherwise it 
consisted in a sublime rapture, in which the individual uttered 
expressions resembling the Apostle’s a/i^rjra pfifjtara (2 Cor. xii. 4.), 
and which were unintelligible to the hearers without an interpreter. 
It is obvious that in an actually constituted church, like that of 
Corinth, the power of speaking various languages would be of 
comparatively little use as regards edification. 

N N 4 
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given to the exhibition of the various gifts of the 
Spirit in whomsoever they might be found. That a 
stated ministry of presbyters and deacons existed 
in the Corinthian church when St. Paul wrote 
admits of no doubt ; but it is remarkable how, 
throughout the whole of his discussion, the oflSice, as 
compared with the gift, recedes into the back-ground. 
That the formal pastors of the Church had been 
selected for their office on the ground of their possess- 
ing, and proving that they possessed, the requisite 
spiritual gifts, we may with certainty conclude ; and 
therefore we may also conclude that they took a 
prominent part in the j)roceedings alluded to by St. 
Paul, the prophets, teachers, speakers in tongues, &c., 
being chiefly, if not exclusively, of their number : but 
it is remarkable that their right to stand forth in the 
Christian assembly and edify their brethren is made 
by the Apostle to rest, not so much upon their 
official position, as upon the fact that they were men 
spiritually gifted from above. Otherwise, none but 
they would have been permitted to speak ; whereas 
it is clear from St. Paul’s observations, that every 
one in the assembly who gave proof of his possessing 
a spiritual gift had liberty to exercise it, a liberty 
which the Apostle, far from restricting, evidently 
sanctions, with the one provision, that the law of 
order and decency should not be infringed, and the 
one limitation, that women should “ keep silence in 
the churches.” The whole scene, as described by the 
Apostle, conveys the liveliest impression of the free- 
dom, the absence of formality, the natural living 
energy, which characterized the Apostolic church. 
Besides the stated instruction which we must presume 
to have always formed a part of the proceedings. 
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speaking mth tongues and prophesying were to have 
their place. St. Paul indeed gives the preference to 
the latter, as being more edifying to the assembly in 
general ; but the former under due control might be 
rendered profitable. Only when no possessor of the 
gift of interpretation was present, he who spake with 
tongues was to remain silent. The prophets were to 
“ speak two or three ; ” while the hearers, in the exer- 
cise of the gift of spiritual discernment, were to 
“judge” whether what was delivered were agreeable 
or not to the doctrine of Christ. If, while one was 
speaking, a divine impulse (a3-oxaXo\|/<p) were com- 
municated to another, the first was to “hold his 
peace,” or bring his discourse to a speedy conclusion. 
For “ all” might “ prophesy, one by one,” that “all” 
might “learn,” and “all” might “be comforted.” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 27 — 31). 

That the principle of formal transmission is not 
applicable to spiritual gifts of this kind is evident 
from their very nature, as well as from the facts of 
Scripture. Natural endowments obviously follow no 
such law ; nor do we find that the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit did so. They were not committed, in 
the first instance, to a priestly caste, with a power to 
hand them down to their successors ; but they mani- 
fested themselves, independently of any such law of 
succession, here and there in the congregation ; and 
while, as has been already observed, the commission 
to exercise them sprang from the existing body of 
Christian ministers, — the Apostles first, and after- 
wards their successors in the ministry, — the gift 
itself, whatever it might be, proceeded directly from 
Christ; and the more we ascend from the circum- 
stantials to the essence of the ministerial oflicc the 
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more clearly does it appear that it is the Holy Ghost 
who, in the first instance, gives to the church over- 
seers. We may here trace a correspondence between 
the perpetuation of the ministry and that of the 
church itself. Just as in adding members to His 
mystical body Christ makes use indeed of the visible 
church as an instrument, but has not committed to 
it the power of transmitting spiritual life, reserving 
to Himself the prerogative of quickening souls, so 
in calling men to the ministry, He has given autho- 
rity to the existing body of ministers to confer the 
external commission : but the inward endowment — 
that which is properly divine in the ministerial 
vocation — is His alone to give, and is given accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of His will. 

The only apparent exception to this rule which wo 
find in the New Testament is the power which the 
Apostles appear to have possessed of conferring upon 
baptized believers, by the imposition of their hands, 
certain extraordinary gifts of the Spirit ; especially 
those of speaking with tongues, and prophecy. That 
the Apostles did possess such a power appears from 
several recorded instances. Thus when, through the 
preaching of Philip, many Samaritans embraced the 
Christian faith, and received baptism, the Apostles 
Peter and John were sent from Judea to perfect what 
was wanting in the new converts, and especially to 
communicate those visible and miraculous effects 
of the Spirit, which in that age commonly accom- 
panied His ordinary grace, and which, from some 
unexplained cause, had not followed the conversion 
of the Samaritans. The Apostles, accordingly, “ when 
they were come down, prayed for them, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost. Then laid they 
their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
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Ghost.” * In like manner, it was not until St. Paul 
had laid his hands upon the baptized disciples at 
Ephesus that “ the Holy Ghost came on them, and 
they spake with tongues and prophesied.”! 

A closer examination, however, of this exceptional 
case proves that it is not really so. In the first 
place, on two remarkable occasions, the outpouring 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and the con- 
version of Cornelius, the miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit were conferred immediately from heaven, and 
without the intervention of any human instrument. 
That this was a departure from the ordinary rule, 
intended to mark the importance of the events thus 
distinguished, the one being the formal establishment 
of Christ’s Church upon earth, the latter the first 
admission of the Gentile converts into it, is no doubt 
true ; still, the circumstance proves that no exclusive 
connexion was established between the Apostolic 
imposition of hands and the gifts of the Spirit ; the 
Divine Agent having occasionally acted in this matter 
as He does in dispensing His ordinary grace, ir- 
respectively of any law cognizable by human under- 
standing : — “The wind bloweth where it listeth,” &c. 
Secondly, though we gather from Scripture that to 
the Apostles this prerogative belonged, it does not 
appear that any but they possessed it, or that they 
themselves had the power of transmitting it to others. 
The very passages which prove that the Apostles 
possessed the power seem also to prove that to none 
but them was it committed. That Philip, for instance, 
was abundantly endowed with the gifts of the Spirit, 
is evident from the striking miracles which he per- 


Acts, viii. 14 — 17 


t Ibid. xix. 6. 
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formed among the Samaritans ; and yet we may 
gather from the narrative alluded to that he could 
not, by the imposition of his hands, communicate 
them to others, for the Apostles Peter and John 
appear to have been sent for the very purpose of 
supplying, in this particular point, what he had left 
unfinished. So, throughout the New Testament, it 
is Apostles, and Apostles only, that are mentioned 
as having power to impart the extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit ; a privilege which, doubtless, belonged to 
them as inspired persons, “ filled with the Holy 
Ghost ” in a sense in which no other believers could 
be said to be so. That St. Paul considered this power 
to be a distinctive privilege of his order appears from 
the use he makes of it in 2 Cor. xii. 12., to refute 
his adversaries, who insinuated that he did not rank, 
as an Apostle, with those who had seen Christ in the 
flesh : for that by “ the signs of an Apostle” he means 
more especially the power of imparting the gifts of 
the Spirit is altogether probable, the mere working 
of miracles not being by any means an exclusively 
Apostolical prei'ogative. On the whole, the conclusion 
to which Scripture leads us on this difficult and 
obscure point is, that while the Apostles could, by 
the imposition of their hands, communicate to others 
certain spiritual gifts — for such gifts as “wisdom,” 
“knowledge," and a faculty for “governing,” we 
never read of their imparting, — they could not 
transmit to others a similar power ; whence we may 
conclude that the prerogative ceased with these its 
first possessors, and that, although there is every 
reason to believe that extraordinary gifts continued 
for a time after the Apostolic age to manifest them- 
selves in the Church, they were not imparted, as they 
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had been by the Apostles, by the imposition of hands.* 
To the foregoing considerations we may add, in the 
third place, that the gifts of the Spirit appear to 
have been bestowed indiscriminately upon all bap- 
tized believers ; there being no ground for the sup- 
position of Bilson and others that the privilege was 
confined to those whom the Apostles desired, by the 
impartation of special endowments, to qualify for the 
ofiice of the ministry. So far from this being the 
case, it seems to have been the practice of the 
Apostles to lay hands upon all those who had been 
recently baptized ; and wherever the recipients of the 
rite were worthy, “ the Holy Ghost fell upon them,” 
and the gift of tongues, or prophecy, followed as a 
matter of course. It is, indeed, reasonable to sup- 
pose, that from among persons thus gifted the formal 
ministry was chosen ; but, though the supposition is 
not itself improbable, there is no satisfactory evidence 
that the Apostles in imparting the gifts had that 
special object in view. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the doctrine of the imposition of hands is mentioned 
as one of the elementary principles of the Gospel. 

• Hence the groundlessness of the assumption that our rite of 
confirmation is identical with the apostolic imposition of hands. 
There is hardly any thing between them in common, save the 
outward sign. The Apostles, as Apostles, had no successors ; and 
the signs which accompanied the apostolic rite, and which con- 
stituted its specific difference, have long ceased ; there only re- 
mains the imposition of hands which they practised, and we 
practise now. The fact is, that the ceremony was continued in 
the church, as a salutary and scriptural one, when the effects that 
once followed it were withdrawn ; and as a useful and scriptural 
custom of the church it can only now be regarded. In another 
point of view, however, — viz. as the supplement of infant baptism, 
-—confirmation, or some equiviilent ceremony, seems necessary in 
evei’y church which practise.s infant baptism. 
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But whether it be the fact or not that others 
besides the Apostles possessed the power of imparting 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and that such 
powers were actually handed down by their possessors 
to others, and continued to manifest themselves in 
the church for some time after the Apostolic age, is 
to the present argument comparatively immaterial. 
Even if we suppose that the Apostles frequent^, if not 
exclusively, exercised the power inherent in them in 
order to qualify persons for the ministry, and that 
such ministerial persons as had themselves received 
extraordinary gifts from an Apostle — a Timothy, for 
example — could transmit them to his successors as 
long as such gifts existed in the church ; the question 
stiU remains, of what nature were the gifts so trans- 
mitted ? This is one of the essential points to be con- 
sidered. Without a single exception the ministerial 
gifts mentioned in Scripture, whether given directly 
from Christ, or mediately through the Apostles, were 
of a moral or an intellectual nature ; — that is, they 
were intended to qualify men, either for the ministry 
of the Word or for the government of the Church. 
The gifts of “ wisdom,” of “ knowledge,” of “ faith,” 
of “ prophecy,” of “ discerning of spirits,” of “ tongues,” 
of “ the interpretation of tongues ; ” or those de- 
scribed as “helps, and governments;” to what 
department of the religious life do they belong ? 
Obviously, not to the sacramental and mystical (save 
in so far as the ministry of the Word is itself of a 
sacramental character), but to the moral, to the class 
of divine influences which operate upon the heart 
through the medium of the understanding. No such 
gift as a mystical grace of priesthood, a gift to 
render the administration of Gospel ordinances — 
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e. g. the Sacraments — valid, and which, from its 
nature, must exist independently of the moral or 
intellectual qualifications of the possessor, is re- 
corded to have been communicated to believers by the 
Apostles. It win be shewn in a subsequent section 
that no such gift was needed in the Church, inasmuch 
as no law, confining the administration of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper to a priestly caste, represented 
in the Apostles, is found to have emanated either 
from Christ or the inspired Twelve ; what we have 
now to observe is, that a spiritual gift of this mys- 
tical nature finds no place in the enumeration of the 
manifold manifestations of the Spirit which distin- 
guished the Apostolic age ; all of which, as has been 
observed, were moral in their nature, and found their 
sphere of exercise in the work either of teaching or 
of governing. Consequently, if it be so, that 2 Tim. 
i. 6. refers to Timothy’s ordination by St. Paul, and 
not to the bestowing upon him of extraordinary gifts 
irrespectively of his ministerial vocation, we are still 
quite sure that the gift imparted to him by the 
Apostle, and which he was commanded to “ stir up,” 
was not a spiritual power of “ consecrating and 
offering the body and blood of Christ,” or of remit- 
ting and retaining sins, but a moral gift of whatever 
kind, a gift which could be “ stirred up,” or made 
more active in its exercise, by reading, meditation, 
and prayer; a property which we know docs not 
belong to the mystical grace of priesthood, the latter 
being incapable of increase or diminution by any 
moral efforts on the part of its possessor. And we 
are equally sure that when extraordinary gifts were 
withdrawn from the church, that which succeeded to 
them was of a moral, and not of a mystical, nature ; — 
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that is, that their place was occupied by natural or 
acquired endowments of mind or body, sanctified to 
the uses of the Church : and that when the prayer 
that the candidate for the office of a Presbyter or a 
Bishop may “ receive the Holy Ghost” for the due per* 
formance thereof is granted, what is vouchsafed is, 
not a priestly virtue apart from which the sacraments 
have no validity, but increase of enlightening and 
sanctifying grace, grace to apply natural endowments 
to the edifying of Christ’s body; — “the spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind ; ” a gift of 
the same nature with that which Timothy and others 
received by the imposition of St. Paul’s hands. 

From these remarks the points in which the Romish 
theory of the origin and perpetuation of the ministry 
diverges from the view presented in Scripture will 
be evident. Instead of the ministry being, in the 
first instance, a positive institution, coming to the 
Church from without, and, as it were, placed over it, 
it is a function of the Church itself, springs up from 
within the sacred enclosure, and, in its primary form, 
or before it is anything else, is a spiritual power 
flowing directly from Christ. The ministry does not, 
as Rome teaches, sustain the Church, but the Church 
sustains the ministry. The Church is supposed to 
be in existence, as a congregation of believers, sanc- 
tified by the Spirit of God : within the Church Christ, 
its divine Head, raises up, by the outpouring of 
spiritual gifts, its natural ministry, which then passes 
into a formal one ; raises up, that is, men divinely 
qualified to teach, exhort, govern, and in other ways 
edify their brethren. Whether these men as yet bear 
formal ofiices in the Church or not is com,paratively 
immaterial; the possession of the gift is their true 
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warrant for exercising it. The formal ministry, 
which was itself natural before it was formal, must 
not suppress the existing natural one : — “ quench 
not the Spirit, despise not prophesyings.” The single 
exception to this divinely appointed order, that of the 
Apostles themselves, who, no doubt, were given to 
the Church from without, is an additional proof, if 
any were needed, that their office was but a temporary 
one, instituted for the purpose of organizing the visible 
Church, but not intended to form a permanent part 
of its organization : it would not have been suitable 
that an order of ministers, whose special office it was 
to mould the polity of the Church into its appointed 
shape, should spring from the bosom of the Church 
itself. The Apostolate, therefore, and it alone of the 
ecclesiastical offices mentioned in the New Testament, 
was instituted before the Church came into existence, 
and stood related to the Church as an external 
authority. Moreover, they whom Christ thus endows 
with gifts for the ministry are supposed to be par- 
takers of the common life of the Church ; and extra- 
ordinary spiritual endowments always appear grafted 
upon the stock of a living faith. For divine wisdom, 
knowledge, or illumination are possessed only by the 
sanctified in heart, and the teachers of the Church 
must be themselves taught of God. “ Apostles, pro- 
phets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers” are members, 
as well as ministers, of the body of Christ : they are 
of the Church before they become its instructors and 
rulers. Hence, as might be expected, no such notion 
is found in the New Testament as that of grace to 
qualify for sacerdotal functions, distinct from, and 
independent of, the grace common to all Christians ; 
or that the divine vocation to the ministry is a thing 

o 0 
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morally indifferent, possessed, if only the legitimate 
outward call be present, equally by the evil and the 
good. The inward call of the Spirit to the ministry 
presupposes sanctification by the same Spirit. Nor 
does this militate against the doctrine, asserted by the 
Reformers as well as by their opponents, that the 
unworthiness of the minister does not hinder the 
effect of his ministrations, whether in the Word or 
the Sacraments; for the question relates not to the 
external commission, but to the inward endowment. 
The Church, having by the exercise of discipline 
deposed from their ministry those whose lives are 
openly vicious, has done what in her lies towards 
making the natural and the positive ministry one 
and the same ; but the entrance of carnally minded 
persons, or even secret unbelievers, into the sacred 
office cannot altogether be prevented, any more than 
their entrance into the Church itself. Such pastors 
are not indeed sent by Christ ; nor have we any more 
reason to believe that the imposition of hands has a 
spiritual effect upon them than we have to suppose 
that baptism impresses a spiritual character upon an 
adult hypocrite : nevertheless, as long as the external 
commission remains unrevoked, the means of grace 
may be efficacious in their hands, for their efficacy 
depends not upon the moral condition of the ad- 
ministrator, but upon the faith of the receiver. The 
Word and the Sacraments of Christ, as Augustin 
against the Donatists well argues, are still Ilis Word 
and his Sacraments to whose custody soever they 
may be committed. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be gathered 
that the significancy of the rite by which the Apostles 
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were accustomed to set apart persons to tlie office of 
the ministry, and which has since been continued in 
the Church for that purpose, assumes in the eyes of 
the Protestant an aspect different from that which 
it bears in the Romish system. While the Romanist 
attaches a sacramental character to this rite, — that 
is, regards it as the special means through which the 
grace of ordination is conveyed to the ordained, — the 
Protestant formularies consider it rather as a recog- 
nition of the existence of ministerial gifts and the 
conveyance of authority to make them available to 
the edifying of the Church. Hooker rightly remarks : 
— “ Out of men thus endued with the gifts of the 
Spirit upon their conversion to the Chidstian faith 
the Church had her ministers chosen, unto whom 
was given ecclesiastical power by ordination*:” the 
“ ecclesiastical power,” or commission, not a specific 
grace, being the effect of the imposition of hands. 
Those whom the Apostles endowed, or found to be 
endowed, with gifts for the work of the ministry 
they laid hands upon, transferring a familiar Jewish 
rite to this among other Christian purposes, but not 
as a sacramental channel of grace, not as being spe- 
cially appropriated to this particular use. In truth, 
we find, in the Hew Testament, no specific rite of 
ordination, no ceremony, that is, specially appointed 
for the consecration of Christian priests, analogous to 
that by which the Jewish priests were admitted to 
their office : for not only was the imposition of hands 
used on a variety of occasions besides that of setting 
apart ministers, — such as communicating the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit, or the miraculous healing 


* E. P. Book o. c. 78. s. 9. 
o o 2 
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of the sick, — but even in the case of ministers it was, 
not unfrequently, more than once administered to 
the same individual. Thus when Saul and Barnabas, 
who had been long engaged in preaching the Gospel, 
had a new and special field of labour assigned them 
by the Spirit, the “ prophets and teachers” at 
Antioch laid their hands upon them with fasting and 
prayer, and so sent them forth to their destination.* 
In like manner Timothy appears to have had hands 
laid upon him on two several occasions f , once by the 
presbyters, and a second time by St. Paul alone ; 
though it is possible that the Apostle’s imposition of 
hands had reference only to the imparting of spiritual 
gifts. But, according to the rule of the Church, 
ordination can never he repeated. Had the Church 
been a religious society founded on the same prin- 
ciple as that which pervaded the Jewish system, we 
cannot doubt that a special ceremony, and a ritual 
of consecration, would have been appointed for the 
inauguration of Christian ministers: that no such 
ceremony, or ritual, is to be found in apostolic Chris- 
tianity is an additional proof, if such were needed. 


Acts, xiii. 1 — 3. 

t 1 Tim. iv. 14. ; 2 Tim. i. 6. The suggestion of some ancient 
writers that the word Trjoscr/lvrcptov in the first of these passages 
may signify “ the office of an elder ’ by which the passage is made 
to mean that Timothy was ordained to be a presbyter, has been 
abandoned by most recent commentators of any note. The word 
never occurs in that sense in the New Testament ; nor was the 
office which Timothy held that of an elder, in the strict sense of 
the word. Much obscurity, however, hangs over the nature of 
the transactions alluded to by St. Paul, — i. e, whether the imposi- 
tion of hands alluded to relates to the setting apart Timothy to the 
ministry, or to the imparting to him of spiritual gifts ; but the 
former supposition seems to be the more probable. 
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of the essential difference between the earlier and the 
later dispensation. “ The Holy Ghost said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them. And when they had fasted and 
prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent 
them away:” — it was the Holy Ghost who intimated 
whom he would have sent forth ; it was the Church 
that delivered to the persons selected their com- 
mission. The declared will of the Holy Ghost did 
not render the intervention of the Church, repre- 
sented in her “ teachers and prophets,” unnecessary : 
if Paul and Barnabas were to go to the Gentiles, 
they must receive from the Church a commission to 
do so : but the inward call, or, in other words, the 
spiritual endowment, came directly from above. To 
authenticate the divine call, to carry into effect the 
divine intention, was the province of the Church.* 


* The appropriation of the word ordination,” and its derivatives, 
to signify the act of setting persons apart to the ministry, has had 
the effect of causing us to forget the secularity of its origin. So 
far from its involving, in its original meaning, any idea of a sacred 
or sacramental character, it is, of all ecclesiastical terms, the most 
purely secular in derivation. The word ordo, from which the 
Latin verb ordinare is derived, was the technical term for the 
senate or council, to which, in the colonies and municipal towns of 
the Eoman empire, the administration of local affairs was com- 
mitted, and the members of which were called Decuriones, The 
correlative, therefore, to the ordo was not the laity as distinguished 
from the priesthood, but the plebs, or private citi 2 sens, as dis- 
tinguished from the magistracy. And, in fact, the word ordinare 
is never used by the classical writers to signify consecration to a 
sacred office. From the state it passed into the church, whence 
the frequent use, in the early Latin fathers, of the word plebs to 
denote the Christian people, or the laity, in contrast with the 
clergy. It is reasonable to suppose that, when first introduced, 
its ecclesiastical corresponded to its civil meaning ; and that to be 
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If the imposition of hands for the work of the 
ministry, as the rite meets us in Scripture, was but 
a recognition of the gifts which Christ had given, 
and a commission to exercise them, we should expect 
to find that it would be a matter of comparative 
indifference, except as a question of order, by whom 
the act was performed. And so, in fact, it is. No law 
respecting the minister of ordination can be found in 
the inspired record. Wherever Apostles were present, 
they naturally discharged this, the most important of 
aU duties connected with the government of the 
Church : who so qualified to make choice of persons 
for the office of the ministry as they who possessed, 
in its highest form, the gift of spiritual discernment ? 
Especially would this rule be observed in the first 
founding of a church, when the immaturity of Chris- 
tian knowledge and experience on the part of the 
recent converts would obviously render it inexpedient 
that they should be entrusted with the selection of 
their own pastors, and, perhaps, even compel the 
Apostles present to lay hands, as Bilson suggests, 
upon certain individuals for the express purpose of 
qualifying them, by the imparting of spiritual gifts, 
for the exercise of the ministerial function. It would 
have been, for example, unnatural if, when St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas visited the churches of Asia which 
they had just founded (Acts, xiv. 21.), any other 


ordained,” or to be invested with holy orders,” signified merely 
to be chosen a member of the governing body or presbytery in a 
Christian society ; no reference being intended to a specific grade 
of religions standing supposed to be thereby acquired. To 
transfer the notions which in later times became connected with 
“ ordination” into the apostolic age, or the sacred narrative, is the 
ready way to fall into serious errors of scriptural interpretation. 
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person but these Apostles had “ ordained elders in 
every church or if in the imperfectly constituted 
churches of Ephesus and Crete, the Apostle being 
absent, his delegates and representatives had not 
been commissioned to do what, had he been there, 
he would have himself done. But in no part of 
Scripture is the rule laid down that to a legitimate 
ordination the presence of the Apostles or of their 
delegates was necessary ; no intimation is given that 
a mystical virtue resided in the inspired founders of 
the Church, which they only were capable of trans- 
mitting, and without the transmitted possession of 
which no one was entitled to preach the Word or 
administer the sacraments. Where the Apostles were 
present, they, for the reasons above given, commonly 
ordained ; where there were no Apostles, others might 
perform this office, provided only they did so in an 
apostolical spirit. A Timothy, and a Titus, might 
during St. Paul's lifetime ordain elders with no pre- 
judice to the vahdity of the ordinance ; and if the 
transaction referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 14., relates to 
Timothy’s ordination*, it seems to follow from it that 


^ This passage is not unfrequently combined with that in the 
second epistle, so as to make it appear that St. Paul laid hands on 
Timothy, the presbytery concurring with him in the act ; but it is 
more natural to suppose that the Apostle alludes to different trans- 
actions which took place at different times. The argument 
founded on the difference of meaning of the prepositions jufird and 
Bid appears hardly conclusive. It is true that the idea of concur- 
rence is more strongly expressed in juerd than in Bid^ but the context 
itself, without calling in any other passage, explains the use of the 
preposition. A spiritual gift (of whatever kind) had been im- 
parted to Timothy juerd iwidetreajc rwv — simultaneously 

with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ; the concurrence 
being between the gift and the imposition of hands. — See Winer’s 
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the presbytery might, at the suggestion of “ pro- 
phecy,” — i. e. by a special divine intimation, — send him 
forth into the vineyard. Or shall we say with some 
ancient commentators, who could cut the hnot in no 
other way, that they who laid hands on Timothy 
were not presbyters, but bishops ?* Even Apostles, 
like Paul and Barnabas, might be separated to their 
special mission by certain persons at Antioch con- 
cerning whom we cannot pronounce with certainty 
that they were of the positive ministry at all, still 
less of the highest order of it. In this, as in other 
matters of ritual and polity, the Church was left 
comparatively unfettered ; the essential point was to 
pitch upon those who, in the words of Chrysostom, 
had been, previously to their formal ordination, or- 
dained by the Spirit f, to whom it really appertains 
to qualify and send forth labourers into the vineyard. 

And yet, to the candid inquirer, the circumstance 
wiU. not be without weight, that, with the exception 
of Timothy’s ease above mentioned, no instance of 
presbyters ordaining occurs in Scripture j none cer- 
tainly of an authority to ordain having been com- 

Grammatik, s. 51. p. 360. One general remark maybe made 
npon the whole subject, — viz. that were it essential to the validity 
of ordinations that hands should be imposed by certain persons, or 
a certain order in the Church, the Scriptural evidence to that effect 
would never have been left so scanty and ambiguous as it has been. 

* Ou TTcpl wpeaf^vripcjv <j>r](T\v ivravBa, aXKd irepl oii 

yap Tpeapvrepoi rby eTricricoTrov ix^iporovovy, — Chrysost. in loc. 
An instance of a mode of Scriptural interpretation very common 
with divines. Because in Ais time, presbyters could not, by the 
rule of the Church, ordain, Chrysostom argues that so it must have 
been in the first age of the Church. 

f TrdXiV vvo rtrwv x^^poroysirai* vtto AovkIov rov KvprtPalov 

Kal Mava^' fjtdXkov 3c rov Ilyeviiarog^ — ChrysOSt. in Act, 
Horn. 27i 
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mitted to them by the Apostles, as it was to Timothy 
and Titus. If the Apostles are not found claiming 
the power of ordination as the differentia of their 
office, it yet remains & fact, that to individuals, placed 
pro tempore in a position of ecclesiastical authority, 
and to such only, they delegated that power; and 
whatever conclusions may be fairly drawn from the 
fact, let them be drawn. The conclusion which pro- 
bably will be drawn by the cautious student of Scrip- 
ture is, that episcopal ordination, like episcopacy 
itself, is agreeable to the mind of St. Paul ; and here 
he will stop. Should there, for example, from un- 
avoidable or accidental circumstances, exist in any 
given church no order of ministers higher than pres- 
byters, he will not venture to affirm that ordinations 
by such presbyters are invalid, or fail to convey the 
grace necessary for the discharge of the ministerial 
office ; for this is precisely the point where the guid- 
ing light of Scripture fails us. The apostolic prece- 
dent and example it furnishes, but not the theory, 
not the doctrine. Why the Apostles or their dele- 
gates only ordained; whether on account of the 
existing circumstances of the Church, — such as the 
paucity of persons qualified to discharge so important 
a function, — or in obedience to the natural law of 
order, or, as the Church system would have it, be- 
cause they alone possessed the power of transmitting 
the mystical grace of priesthood; upon this, the 
essential point in the discussion. Scripture throws no 
light. The Apostles have not supplied the grounds — 
the rationale — of their own mode of proceeding. And 
be it observed, to supply it for them, to append a 
dogmatical theory to what is simply a recorded fact, 
is to make a serious and unauthorized addition to the 
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written record. When episcopacy was introduced, to 
bishops, as being so far successors of the Apostles as 
that they were the highest order of ministers in the 
Church, the power of ordination was, agreeably to 
apostolic precedent, reserved; a reservation which 
was ratified by ancient canons, and has received the 
sanction of immemorial usage. On this solid ground 
it is best to rest the practice of episcopal ordination. 
That bishops rightly ordain, we can say with cer- 
tainty ; to say that none but they can ordain, is, not 
only to add something of our own to the written 
Word, but to set aside the evidence of history, which 
testifies to the contrary’^, and to abandon the mode- 

* The most remarkable instance in which a deviation from the 
rule that bishops only should ordain appears to have taken place 
is the wellknown one of the Alexandrian Church, in which, as 
Jerome reports, it was the custom for the presbyters “to choose 
one out of their own number, and, placing him in a higher posi- 
tion, to salute him bishop; as if an army should make an em- 
peror, or the deacons should elect one of themselves and caU him 
archdeacon.” (Epist. ad Evang.) To the same effect is the 
testimony of Hilary the deacon, and of Eutychius of Alexandria. 
To the evidence of the former writer, Mr. Palmer (on the Church, 
part 6. c. 4.) objects that the word “consignant” which he 
(Hilary) uses signifies not “ ordain,” but “ confirm,” and to that of 
the latter, that he lived too late (in the tenth century) to have 
any weight in determining such a question. But however inde- 
cisive the expressions, or the opinions, of each writer separately 
may be, the presumption in favour of the obvious meaning of 
Jerome’s language created by their united testimony is very strong, 
especially as it is confirmed by a passage which occurs in the 
book printed with Augustin’s works, Qujestiones de utroque 
Testamento : — “ Nam in Alexandria et per totam iEgyptum, si 
desit episcopus, consecrat presbyter.” Quscst. Cl. By the Bene- 
dictine editors this work is pronounced spurious : but the author 
is supposed to have lived not later than the close of the fourth 
century. 
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rate position taken up on this subject by our most 
learned divines.* 

The conclusions to which the inspired testimony 
leads us on the subject under discussion may be 
briefly summed up thus : the ministry of the Church, 
in all that appertains to its essence, is the direct gift 
of Christ, to whom alone it properly belongs to per- 
petuate the succession of pastors : and in its primary 
state, or as it comes from Christ, it is not an external 
institution, but a spiritual power emanating from the 
bosom of the Church itself; it roots in the Church, 


* Hence it followeth tliat many things which in some cases 
presbyters may lawfully doe, are peculiarly reserved unto bishops, 
as Hierome notelh, — Potius ad honorem sacerdotii quam ad legis 
necessitatem,’' — rather for the honour of their ministry than the 
necessity of any law. And therefore we read that presbyters in 
some places, and at some times, did impose hands, and confirm 
such as were baptized : which when Gregory bishop of Eome 
would wholly have forbidden, there was soe great exception taken 
to him for it, that ho left it free againe. And who knoweth not 
that all presbyters in cases of necessity may absolve and reconcile 
penitents ; a thing in ordinary course appropriated unto bishops ? 
And why not by the same reason ordaine presbyters and deacons 

in cases of like necessity ? For if the power of order and 

authority to intermeddle in things pertaining to God’s service be 
the same in all presbyters, and that they be limited in the execu- 
tion of it only for order’s sake, so that in case of necessity every 
of them may baptize and confirme those whom they have baptized, 
absolve and reconcile penitents, and doe all those other acts which 
regularly are appropriated unto the bishops alone ; there is no 
reason to be given, but that in case of necessity, wherein all 
bishops were extinguished by death, or being fallen into heresie 
should refuse to ordaine any to serve God in his true worship ; 
but that presbyters, as they may do all other acts, whatsoever 
special challenge bishops in ordinary course make unto them, 
might do this also.” — Field, Of the Church, book iii. c. 39. Com- 
pare Hooker, E. P, lib. vii. c. 14. 11. 
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and has no existence independently thereof. Along 
with the general outpouring of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, or rather as a constituent part of it, 
the ministerial gifts were given : they formed an 
element innate and natural of the spiritual constitu- 
tion of the Christian body : they existed, and were 
exercised, before any positive institution of ministerial 
offices took place. To assume a fixed outward form, 
and become identified with a separate order of men, 
is a secondary, though necessary, process. Thus be- 
tween the idea of the Church and that of its minis- 
try, a perfect correspondence exists: the latter is 
homogeneous with the former. As a church is first 
a congregation of sanctified believers, and then an 
organized society, so the ministry is, in the first in- 
stance, a spiritual power, and then an office trans- 
mitted in a visible line of succession. In short, the 
natural ministry is prior, in order of time, to the 
positive, and constitutes the true basis thereof. Ro- 
manism reverses the order, and makes the ministry 
positive before it is natural. By the expression 
natural ministry is meant simply that wherever 
there is a church of Christ, there will be found in it, 
not as a superadded endowment, but as an inherent 
property, Christians spiritually qualified to edify their 
brethren ; and who, whether they ever form part of 
the positive ordor or not, constitute the true clerisy 
of the Church. This is the only true sense in which 
the Christian ministry can be said to be of divine in- 
stitution ; and in this sense it is so. 

On the other hand, the positive ministry, or visible 
line of succession, is the ministry in its human, its 
ecclesiastical, aspect; the ministry, not as it comes 
■from Christ, but as it is constituted mediately by the 
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Church. Hence the positive is ever but an inade- 
quate representation of the true ministry; it partakes 
of the imperfection which belongs to the Church 
itself in its visible aspect. For though the general 
assistance of the Spirit is promised to the elders, or 
bishop, in the work of “ trying the spirits,” or pro- 
nouncing upon the fitness of those who desire the 
ofiice of a bishop, so that we may believe that the 
true and the positive ministry will, to a great extent, 
be coincident, yet, since infallibility in the exercise 
of this function is not secured, mistakes will from 
time to time occur ; some whom Christ has not called 
will gain admission to the sacred office, and others, to 
whom He has given the necessary spiritual endow- 
ments, will be excluded therefrom. The case will be 
here exactly the same as with the Church itself : as 
the visible church, though it ought to be identical 
with the true, is never actually so in fact, so the 
positive succession is never actually identical with the 
true ministry. The approximation, however, to iden- 
tity between the two may be continually progressive, 
and does, in fact, become closer in proportion as by 
persecution from without, and the energy of discipline 
within, the visible church becomes more and more 
one with the mystical body of Christ ; the ministry 
approaching its ideal pari passu with the Church 
itself. 

But what if, the age of miraculous gifts having 
long since ceased, having, in fact, ceased with the 
Apostles, or soon after the apostolic age, the state of 
things depicted in St. Paul’s epistles can furnish no 
precedents for a later time ? The objection is an 
obvious, but at the same time only an apparent, one. 
However different the circumstances of the Church 
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may be in different ages, the great principles of the 
new dispensation, as laid down in Scripture, are im- 
mutable, or, at least, are intended to apply to the end 
of time. It is true that the abundant manifestations 
of the Spirit, which distinguished the infancy of the 
Church, were not meant to be perpetual : they were 
bestowed for a temporary purpose, and ceased as soon 
as the Church no longer needed them to sustain her 
own faith, or to make an impression upon the torpid 
mind of heathenism. In due time, ordinary endow- 
ments, moral and intellectual, which, when sanctified 
by the Spirit, had from the first found a sphere of 
exercise in the Church, were entirely to supersede 
the supernatural gifts which accompanied the Pente- 
costal efiFusion : “ prophecy ” and “ speaking with 
tongues ” were to give way to the stated teaching of 
oflicial persons, and “ wisdom ” and “ knowledge ” 
were to be the result, not of the direct agency of the 
Spirit, but of study and reflection. Schools and uni- 
versities, the study of languages and philosophy; 
mental and moral training, and the aptitude for 
business which is the result of experience ; by these 
means that fitness for the ministry was to be ac- 
quired which at first was the direct gift of God. 
The transition from the period of immediate spiritual 
influence, to the normal state into which the Church 
was to settle, is distinctly marked in St. Paul’s pas- 
toral epistles. In these, the extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit disappear altogether from view ; and the 
directions given to Timothy in reference to the ad- 
mitting of persons to the ministry are applicable to 
every age of the Church. Natural endowments for 
teaching or governing, and proved moral qualifica- 
tions, were to govern his choice. “ A bishop ” must 
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be “ apt to teach,” or have the ^dpKrfjM ^i^dcrxaXioLg 
always at command, so that the Church might not 
be dependent for edification upon the extraordinary 
impulses of the Spirit now sensibly waning : he must 
also be one who has given proof, by “ well ruling his 
own house,” of being qualified for the difi&cult task 
of governing the church of God. The deacons, too, 
must be selected on account of their known integrity 
of character ; and not without a previous probation. 
At first, the duties of the presbytery bore a strict re- 
semblance to those of the elders of the synagogue, 
whose proper function was, not to teach, but to main- 
tain order during public worship, and to conduct the 
public business of the society: it was by no 
means necessary, perhaps not usual, that a Christian 
presbyter should both rule and teach. But in his 
first epistle to Timothy, St. Paul connects the two 
functions more closely, and presbyters begin to be 
regarded as also the ordinary teachers of the Church. 
“ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour,” or of a liberal stipend, “ especially 
they who labour in the word and doctrine ; ” that is, 
such presbyters as, to their ordinary office of ruling, 
add that of giving public instruction. AU these 
are indications, not to be mistaken, of an impending 
change in the manner of the divine administration of 
the Church ; of the approach of a state in which the 
spiritual gifts for the Christian ministry should be 
confined to the sanctifying of those natural endow- 
ments which distinguish one Christian from another, 
and the communication of the ordinary and habitual 
graces of “ power and love, and of a sound mind.” 
The difference between the first age of the Church, 
when the blossoms of spiritual influence were throvm 
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out in extraordinary abundance, and every subse- 
quent period, is confessed : but the question is, does 
the difference relate to principles, or to circumstan- 
tials merely ? Unquestionably to the latter : other- 
wise to us the greater portion of the teaching of 
Scripture on the subject of the ministry becomes a 
dead letter. If the nature of the Christian ministry, 
and the principles of its origin and perpetuation, are 
not to be gathered from the earlier epistles of St. Paul, 
Scripture is not profitable to us for instruction upon 
that subject. But this, in fact, is exactly the point 
of instruction which that portion of the divine Word 
is calculated to furnish. It presents us with the 
true idea of the ministry of the new covenant, which 
is there seen in its primary state, and before it has 
settled into a form of outward consistency. And 
what we gather from the statements of St. Paul is, 
that the Christian ministry is a function of the 
Church which it is intended to edify ; that “ gifts ” 
— that is, in the first age extraordinary spiritual 
powers, and afterwards intellectual and moral endow- 
ments sanctified by divine grace — enter into the idea 
of it ; that Christ Himself, not the Church nor the 
minister of ordination, bestows these gifts ; and that 
the outward commission, being but a recognition of 
the gift previously existing and an authority to 
exercise it, is, though ordinarily necessary, subor- 
dinate in importance to the interior spiritual reality 
of which it is the attestation. 

It only remains to draw the necessary inferences 
respecting the necessity of an uninterrupted visible 
succession. If, by insisting upon the importance of 
this, it be merely meant that the Scriptural rule, — so 
far as a rule is to be gathered from Scripture, — is that 
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the authority (i^oua-loi) to exercise ministerial func- 
tions should be derived from persons themselves of 
the ministerial body, no objection can be taken against 
the statement, for undoubtedly it appears to be sanc- 
tioned by apostolical precedent. This rule being 
once established, and the Christian ministry being 
supposed to be instituted in the persons of the 
Apostles, an apostolic succession becomes inevitable. 
The Apostles would transmit the commission to 
others, their successors, not indeed in their apos- 
tolical, but in their ministerial, functions ; and those 
whom the Apostles set apart to the ministry would, 
in like manner, ordain others ; and so the commission 
would be perpetuated in a line of visible succession. 
Moreover, since it is an historical fact that towards 
the close of the apostolic age the ministry is found 
to have assumed the episcopal form, and that to the 
bishop was reserved the right of ordaining, the minis- 
terial commission must, of course, have descended 
in the line of the episcopate. The fact, therefore, 
that the ministerial succession, beginning with the 
Apostles, was perpetuated in the episcopate, as its 
regular channel, for more than 1500 years after the 
commencement of the Church, is undeniable ; nor is 
it necessary to say that needlessly to disturb this 
regular devolution of the ministerial office is a sin, for 
which those guilty of it must give account. Thus far 
the Protestant can go. It is well known that the 
continental Reformers repeatedly protested that, pro- 
vided libei’ty were granted them to preach the Gospel, 
they would willingly adhei’e to the visible succession, 
and exercise their ministerial functions under the 
Catholic bishops : it is well known how much they 
lamented the necessity under which they were placed 

p r 
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of deviating from the established order, and insti- 
tuting, as it ■were, a ne'w succession.* But -what if 
such a necessity should arise, as it did in the sixteenth 
century ? What if the only alternative "were, as it 
then -was, either to sacrifice the Gospel itself, or to 
dispense ■with episcopal ordination ? Should he be 
placed in such a position as this, the Protestant 
■would act as Luther and Calvin did, under similar 
circumstances ; nor ■would he be disturbed by the 
asseverations of his opponents, that thereby he would 
be deprived of a true ministry, and of valid sacra- 
ments. Appealing, as usual, from the ecclesiastical, 
to the apostolical, version of Christianity, recurring 
to the authentic records of inspiration, he would 
insist upon the fact that the gift, not the commission, 
is what is really divine in the ministry, and that the 
two are not, by Christ’s institution, inseparable. 
Scripture leads him to believe that wherever the pure 
Word of God is preached and the sacraments rightly 
administered, there will be a portion of Christ’s 
mystical body ; and that Christ will not leave that 
portion of His body without pastors spiritually 
qualified to minister to it. Ministers are given for 
the sake of the Church, not the Church for the sake 
of the ministry. He would conclude, therefore, that 
when a Luther, or a Calvin, driven from the existing 


* “Porro liic iterum voliunus testatum, nos libenter conservaturos 
esse ecclesiasticam et canonicam politiam, si modo cpiscopi dcsi- 
nant in nostras ecclesias saevii'C, Ilaoc nostra voluntas et coram 
Deo et apud omnes gentes ad omnem poster! tatem excusabit nos, 
ne nobis imputari possit quod episcoporum auctoritas labefactatur, 
ubi legeriut atque audierint homines, nos injustam sfcviiiam episco- 
porum deprccantes, nihil oaqui impetrarepotuisse.’^ — Melanc, Apol. 
Conf. c. 7. s. 12. 
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visible Churcb by the hostility of its bishops to the 
Gospel, perceived, in the separate communions which 
they were compelled to establish, men spiritually 
qualified, as far as human eye could discern, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ, they did right 
in recognizing the gift of Christ, and setting such 
apart to the ministry by the apostolic rite of impo- 
sition of hands with prayer. In this they could not 
doubt that they were acting as the Apostles them- 
selves would have acted under similar circumstances. 
Christ had given them pastors : their part was to 
send them into the vineyard. The Catholic bishop 
himself could do no more than this. To sura up 
briefly: — the Protestant admits that the ministerial 
commission was intended to be perpetuated in an 
uninterrupted visible succession from the Apostles, 
and that where such a succession exists, the ministry 
is in its proper normal state : but he cannot admit 
that the true essence of the ministry lies in the 
visible succession, any more than he can admit that 
the true essence of the Church lies in its ritual or 
polity ; and consequently he does not venture to pro- 
nounce those churches which, from whatever cause, 
have lost the succession, to be without a legitimate 
ministry or eflScacious sacraments. The Protestant 
impugns neither the fact nor the (general) necessity 
of the visible succession ; while the Pomanist would 
hardly maintain that nothing enters into the idea of 
a minister of the New Testament save the outward 
commission: the difference is, that the former lays 
more stress upon the inward preparation of the heart, 
which is the gift of God ; the latter upon the external 
vocation, which comes from man : just as, to recur to 
the opposite conceptions which they entertain of the 
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Church itself, the Protestant regards the living faith 
wrought in the hearts of Christians by the Holy 
Ghost as the specific difference of the body of Christ, 
while the Eomanist assigns the same place to its 
external characteristics. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE POWEES OE THE CLEEGT. 

The discussion hitherto has related to the abstract 
questions of the mode in which the ministerial office 
comes into existence, the law of its perpetuation, and 
the sense in which it is directly of divine institution : 
we have now to inquire into the nature of the 
ministerial office itself, or the relation in which the 
persons formally invested with it stand towards the 
other members of the Church. Romanism invests 
the ministers of the Gospel with a twofold character, 
which the Protestant cannot, except in a modified 
sense, recognize as belonging to them : according to 
the decisions of the Council of Trent, the government 
of the Church is a hierarchy, or the relation of the 
clerical body to the Christian people is that of a 
secular magistracy to its subjects, and Christian 
ministers are mediators between God and man, — 
that is, are priests in the proper sense of the word. 


Section I. 

CUEISTIAN MINISTERS NOT “ lOBDS OVER OOd’s nERlTAGB.” 

By the hierarchical tendency ascribed to the Romish 
system is meant, not so much the existence of diflfer- 
ences of rank among the members of the clerical 
body (for in this there is nothing that militates 
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against the principle of Protestantism), as, what the 
expression literally signifies, exclusive government by 
a priesthood. A gradation of ranks in the ministerial 
order, and, under a proper system of checks, an in' 
dependent ministerial authority, are clearly sanctioned 
in Scripture, and have been proved by experience 
to be eminently conducive to the Avell-being of the 
Church. Indeed, wherever the Scriptural model of 
a Church, governed, not by a single pastor, but by 
its college of presbyters, is retained ; wherever there 
is an organization of the clerical body ; there must 
exist the relation of superior to inferior. So it was 
from the first. If Timothy and Titus were not 
formal bishops, they were yet placed, for the time, in 
authority, not only over the Church at large, but 
over presbyters also. But the hierarchical principle, 
as it is embodied in Romanism, appears under a 
form very difierent from this. Not content with 
assigning to Christian ministers their legitimate share 
of power and influence, Romanism virtually merges 
the Church in the ministry, and makes the former a 
mere adjunct of the latter. Obedience to the Church 
signifies, in the mouth of a Romanist, implicit sub- 
mission to the priesthood, to whom, he is taught to 
believe, Christ has committed the sole government 
of His Church ; it being their province to command, 
while the duty of the laity is to render unquestioning 
obedience as to the representatives of Christ upon 
earth. In conformity with this doctrine, the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs in the most 
important particulars — such as the appointment of 
pastors, the exercise of discipline, and the determining 
of points of doctrine — is in the hands of the priest- 
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hood, the laity being wholly excluded from any share 
therein. 

No one who has looked, into the formularies of 
Trent, or the writings of Romish theologians, can 
have failed to perceive how thoroughly this principle 
is interwoven with the whole system. Hence is to 
be explained the prominence given to the duty of 
obedience to the Church, — that is, to her spiritual 
rulers, and the characteristic application of terms 
derived from civil magistracy to express the relation 
of pastors and people ; the former being the principes 
and optimates, &c., the latter the plebs, of the ec- 
clesiastical commonwealth. Spiritual illumination 
being, according to the Romish theory, not the pro- 
perty of the whole body, but the prerogative of the 
priestly caste, the laity is necessarily regarded as in 
a state of spiritual childhood, under a paternal, but 
despotic government ; and it would be contrary to 
all the analogies of nature, to entrust a share in the 
administration of affairs to those whose spiritual 
discernment is supposed to be so immature : no 
earthly parent consults his children in laying down 
rules for the management of his household ; no ruler 
of a rude and ignorant people deems it necessary to 
seek their concurrence in framing the laws by which 
they are to be governed. To prevent anomalies of 
this kind, the divine Head of the Church, we are told, 
has committed to the priesthood — his organs and 
representatives — a plenary commission to decide au- 
thoritatively in controversies of faith, to enact laws, 
and to inflict ecclesiastical censures, unfettered by 
any will but their own. The hierarchism of Romo 
is the natural, and inevitable, consequence of the 
doctrine that the clergy are, xar s^o^r)v, the Church. 

r p 4 
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A commission to make laws without the means of 
enforcing obedience to them would obviously be a 
mockery ; an imperfection which Ave cannot conceive 
as existing in a divine system. In point of fact, 
ample powers have been lodged in the hands of the 
spiritual fatherhood for the purpose of enforcing obe- 
dience to their mandates, and subduing that unwil- 
lingness to submit to their corrective discipline which 
the corrupt tendencies of human nature may be ex- 
pected, from time to time, to produce. To the priest- 
hood has been committed, the power of the keys, by 
means of which the kingdom of heaven is either 
opened or shut, as need may require. The priest has 
but to “ retain ” the sins of the penitent, by refusing 
him absolution, and no pardon can be obtained from 
heaven : while excommunication is complete abscission 
from Christ. It is not Avithout reason that the po- 
testas jurisdictionis, or power over the mystical body 
of Christ, conferred on the priest at his ordination, 
is by Romish Avriters placed in the power of absolu- 
tion ; for obviously this single “ nerve of discipline," 
as the council of Trent calls it, is sufficient, in all 
ordinaiy cases, to crush the incipient symptoms of an 
insubordinate spirit. Few among the laity Avill be 
found hardy enough to rebel, Avhen the penalty may 
be eternal perdition. 

, It was not without exciting considerable dissatis- 
faction in various quarters, that the Tridentine canons 
on the subject of Hierarchy were promulgated. That 
Christian instinct, wliich has never Avholly disap- 
peared from the Romish church, even in its worst 
times, and which was now quickened by contact with 
Protestantism, revolted at the despotic power claimed 
for the pope over the bishops, for the bishops over their 
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clergy, and for tlie whole priesthood over the laity. 
The very name, it was remarked, of a hierarchy 
carried with it an unchiistian sound : the New 
Testament describes the clergy as the ministers, or 
servants, of the Christian people, not their gover- 
nors.* But these protests were unavailing. Galilean 
Eomanism indeed made a successful stand against 
the entire concentration of ecclesiastical power in the 
papacy ; but to admit the laity to an effective share 
in the government of the Church was an idea as 
much opposed to the principles of Bossuet as to those 
of Bellarmin. The latter sums up the Romish doc- 
trine on the relation of the clergy to the laity as 
follows : “It has always been believed in the Catho- 
lic church, that the bishops in their diocese, and the 
Roman pontiff in the whole church, are real ecclesi- 
astical princes; competent, by their own authority, 
and without the consent of the people or the advice 
of the presbyters, to enact laws binding upon the 
conscience, to judge in causes ecclesiastical, like other” 
(secular) “judges, and, if need be, to inflict punish- 
ment” (upon gainsayers)f . Romanism, however, is 
not without its popular element, which consists in 
this, that “ there is no one of the Christian common- 
alty but may become a member of the episcopate, or 
■governing body.” J 

The restoration, in theory at least, of the laity to 


* “ L’on syoutait momo que si I’on eut touIu se conformer 
au style et la conduite de Jesus Cliristi, de ses apotres, ou de 
I’aneienne (iglise, on n’efit pas dd se servir du tenne de Hier- 
arebie, mais de ceux do Hi^rodiaconie ou de Hi&’odulie, qui 
indiquent un ministfere et non un empire.” — Sarpi. tom. iii. p. 69. 
f De Eom. Pont. 1. iv. c. 15. 
f Bellarm. Ibid. 1. iv. c. 15. 
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tlieir proper place in the Church, was an immediate 
consequence of the reformation. By reasserting the 
two great scriptural doctrines of the universal priest- 
hood of Christians, and of the indwelling of the Spirit, 
not in a priestly caste, but in the whole body of the 
faithful, Luther and his contemporaries shook the 
edifice of sacerdotal usurpation to its base, and re- 
covered for the Christian laity the rights of which 
they had been unlawfully deprived. Justification by 
faith robbed the confessional of its terrors, and the 
priest of his most formidable engine of tyranny, — the 
assumed power of remitting and retaining sins. The 
Church ceased to be a synonome for the clergy, and 
an inquiring age investigated and disallowed the 
claim of the latter to be the special repositories of 
sinritual illumination. The change was indeed “like 
life from the dead.” The lay members of the body 
of Christ emerged from the spiritual imbecility which 
they had been taught to regard as their natural state, 
and became free, not from the yoke of Christ, but 
from that of the priest. A reaction of sentiment so 
great would naturally give rise to occasional excesses 
on the other side; and in some instances the re- 
covered liberty of the Church ran wild into license. 
In others, the legitimate functions of the laity, though 
acknowledged in articles and confessions, were never 
actually restored ; the secular government, as the 
representative of the Christian people at large, being 
made the repository of those powers which were for- 
merly exercised by the Roman pontiff or his dele- 
gates. The proper adjustment and admixture of lay 
and clerical influence is a problem which yet remains 
to be solved by most of the reformed churches of 
Europe. But to return to the point under discussion. 
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It is needless to say that the assumption by ■which 
the exclusive hierarchism of the Eomish church seeks 
to justify itself, — viz. that the clergy constitute the 
Church xar’ i^op^rju — is wholly groundless. The distinc- 
tion between laity and clergy is — if we assign to the 
latter term its strict meaning — an unscriptural one. 
In St. Peter’s view, the whole Church, and not any par- 
ticular part of it, is the Lord’s clerisy, or peculiar por- 
tion:* nor do any of the sacred ■writers speak of the 
ministry’s being more essential to the Church than the 
Church is to the ministry. There is indeed a sense 
in which the distinction just mentioned is admissible; 
but in this legitimate sense it merely means that in 
the Church there exists a diversity of spiritual gifts, 
and that some members of it possess ministerial gifts 
while the rest do not, who, however, may possess other 
endowments equally necessary to the well-being of the 
Christian body. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that Scripture, far from making the ministers 
of Christ the mere organs of the congregation, every- 
where invests them with an independent and effective 
authority. Tliey are described as “ leaders ” of the 
flock, to whom obedience is due ; as “ overseers ” of 
the church of God ; and the charges given to Timothy 
and Titus, in their simply ministerial capacity, to 
“ rebuke sharply,” “ to command and teach,” and to 
“ reject ” the contumacious and self-willed, prove that 
authority of no contemptible kind was committed to 
their hands. The very warning which St. Peter ad- 
dresses to the presbyters, not to “ lord it over the 
flock,” presupposes the possession by them of powers 
which they might be tempted to abuse. In short, no 


* Mrjo d/c KaTciK’vpuOoiTec fcX//pwv. — 1 Pet. v. 3. 
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principle of ecclesiastical polity is more clearly dedu- 
cible from Scripture than that the sovereignty of a 
church resides not in the people apart from their 
pastors. This, however, being admitted, the con- 
verse also remains true, that the sovereignty of a 
church is not in the pastors exclusively of the people. 
The proper adjustment of lay and clerical influence 
depends upon the maintenance of three important 
rules commended to us by apostolic precedent ; which, 
while they trench not upon the legitimate authority 
of the ministerial order, counteract, wherever they are 
in operation, the growth of hierarchical despotism. 

The first is, the free admission of the laity to the 
deliberative assemblies of the Church. Nothing can 
be more contrary either to the spirit or the letter of 
the New Testament than that ecclesiastical synods 
should be composed of the clergy alone. This ap- 
pears both from the general structure of the apostolic 
epistles, which, while treating upon aU points of 
doctrine and discipline, are addressed, not to the 
clergy only, but to the Church at large, and from the 
precedent of the apostolic council held at Jerusalem, 
which we may presume to have been intended to be 
the model of such assemblies in after ages. In that 
council, “ the whole church,” consisting of apostles, 
elders, and brethren, came together for the purpose of 
deliberation ; and the decree ran in the name of the 
whole community. 

It would be interesting, were this the place for 
such a discussion, to trace the steps by which the 
apostolic model of an ecclesiastical assembly was gra- 
dually departed from, until at length not only were 
the laity, but the presbytei's and deacons also, ex- 
cluded from any real share in the government of the 
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Church. The synodal system, in itself beneficial and 
indeed necessary, was the proximate cause of the 
change. "VYhen dioceses became consolidated into 
provinces, it was as natural that there should be pro- 
vincial as it had formerly been that there should be 
diocesan synods. The latter for a long time retained 
that popular element which is the proper counterpoise 
of sacerdotal influence. Even Cyprian, the chief pro- 
moter of episcopal authority, declares it to have been 
his rule, from the time that he became a bishop, to 
do nothing without the advice of his presbyters, and 
the consent of his people.* “ Common decency,” he 
writes to his clergy, “ as well as our rule of discipline 
and manner of” (church) “life, requires that we, the 
bishops, assembling with the clergy, and in the pre- 
sence of the stedfast laity, to whom, on account of 
their faith and obedience, due consideration is to be 
shown, should settle all matters by piously consult- 
ing together.” f But in the provincial synods, to 
which the more important questions were referred for 
consideration, it soon became the practice . for the 
bishops only, as representatives of their respective 
churches, to be formally summoned ; the presbyters, 
if any such attended, appearing merely as followers 
of their bishop, while the laity were virtually ex- 
cluded. For though the doors of the synod were not 
at first absolutely closed against lay persons, yet the 
latter, inasmuch as they sent to it no formal repre- 
sentatives, were present, if any did gain admittance, 
more as spectators than as a constituent part of the 
assembly. At length, in the greater councils, whether 
provincial or general, the whole administrative power 

* Epist. 5 . Ad Presbyt. cl Diac. f Epist. 13. Ad Cler. 
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became concentrated in tbe bishops : they alone pos- 
sessed the right of voting ; and if a few presbyters 
and laics were stiU found in attendance, it was only 
for the purpose of discharging certain subordinate 
functions.* The decisions of a council thus consti- 
tuted became binding upon the whole province, or 
the whole church, as the case might be ; and each 
bishop returned to his own diocese to enforce decrees, 
in the framing of which neither presbyters nor people 
had had any share. The government of the Church 
had become an oligarchy of the most exclusive de- 
scription. 

It is easy to say, in justification of this departure 
from apostolic practice, that, inasmuch as the bishop, 
being one with his people, and his people with him, 
cannot be conceived of apart from them, the laity 
were, in fact, present at synods in and through 
their bishops : they were represented in him.f But 
considerations of this refined and mystical kind are 
not found, in practice, to operate very strongly. A 
clerical corporation, like every other, naturally and 
insensibly tends to its own aggrandizement ; and this 
without perceiving the motives which influence it. 
Nothing would be more unjust than to attribute to 
the bishops of the third and fourth centuries a sys- 
tematic design to make their own order the exclusive 


* “ At Catliolicorum sententia est, solos prselatos majores eosquc 
omnes, id est, episcopos, in conciliis generalibus ot provincialibus 
habere jus suffragii decisivi ordinario: ex prcsbyteris autem et 
aliis clericis minoribus tantum vocari aliquos viros doctos, qui 
juvent in disputando vel aliis ministeriis : denique ex privatis 
laiois tantum vocari aliquos qui videantur utiles, vel neoessarii ad 
aliquod ministerium concilii.” — Bellarm. de Concil. lib. i. c. 15. 

Moehler, Einheit in der Kirche, p. 211. 
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repository of spiritual power : such nevertheless was 
the actual result of their measures. The love of 
power, disguising itself under a variety of forms, was 
always at work; and the most pious bishops had 
little difficulty in persuading themselves that, in seek- 
ing to augment the influence of the episcopate, they 
were promoting the interests of the Church at large. 
Not unfrequently indeed the circumstances of the 
times were such as to call for, on the part of the 
bishop, the most vigorous exercise of the prerogatives 
which his office conferred upon him, in order to 
prevent the Church from becoming a scene of an- 
archy and disorder ; a fact which accounts for, if it 
does not justify, the expressions which meet us in the 
pages of Ignatius and Cyprian. The picture which 
the epistles of tlie latter present of that singular class 
of persons, the “ confessors,” of their spiritual arro- 
gance, and contempt of lawful authority, is sufficient 
to prove that nothing but the utmost stretch of that 
authority could have availed to keep them within 
bounds. The position, however, which individual 
bishops were thus led to assume, and the claims 
which they put forward, were never abandoned when 
the circumstances which had given rise to them 
ceased : assumptions which were forced upon Cy- 
prian became the ordinary style of his successors: 
every contest between the presbyters, or the laity, 
and the bishops, terminated in favour of the latter : 
and thus by continual accretions, each small in itself, 
the hierarchical system attained those gigantic pro- 
portions which it exhibited in the middle ages.* 

* The statements of Ignatius on Episcopacy have usually heen 
thought to overstep the limits of sobriety ; but they are mild when 
compared with those of the Apostolical Constitutions. From these 
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No Cbiurcli can be in a healthy condition which 
excludes from the administration of its affairs any 
constituent part of the body ecclesiastic. They 
who feel that they are regarded not as a part of 
Christ’s body, but as an appendage to the priest- 
hood, will naturally cease to feel an interest in the 
preservation and purity of the Church ; and a spirit 
of indifference, perhaps the most foreign of all 
tempers to the Gospel, will take the place of that 
hearty sympathy and co-operation which springs 
from a felt identification of interests. There can be 
no genuine church feeling, where there is no church 
life; and there can be no church life where the 
relation of pastors and people resembles that of 


spurious, but very ancient, compositions the reader may form 
an accurate notion of the prevailing cast of theological sentiment 
towards the beginning of the fourth century. Their spuriousness 
detracts nothing from their value in this respect, for the writei', 
whoever he may have been, must be supposed faithfully to reflect 
the opinions of his age. To bishops the Constitutions assign the 
following prerogatives: — To mediate between Grod and man, and 
to represent God upon earth; 6 ETrl^Koirog .... fiEffirrig Qeov Kal 
vfxiav kv raig Trpog avror Xarpeiaig .... St’ vSaroc ica) •nvevfxarog 
avayevyiicrag vfxag elg vloQeaiav .... ovTog ^atTiKtvg icat 

dvydirrrjg^ ovrog vjiuiv iwlyeLog Qeog fisTa Qeov, — Jj, 2. C. 66. Et ovv 
kppkOr} Mwvfffjg vtto Kvpiov Qeog, Kal vfiCjv 6 tTria'KO'Trog elg Oedy reri- 
/cat 6 didicovog (bg 7rpo<l>rirrig avrav. — Ibid. c. 30, To possess 
the keys of heaven and hell: ovtol yap Trapd 0£^ fwiye ^al Qavdrov 
k^ovcrlav elk{]<pa(nv kv Stkd^etv rovg 'kipapTrpcorag Kal Karahicdi^eiv 
elg dctrarov Trvpdg alwviov, Kal \veiv dfJLapriutv rovg e7ri<Trpi<j>ovTag^ 
Kal ^u}oyov£Lv avrovg. — Ibid. c. 33. To be sole judges between 
Christians: rolg yap lepeva-iv (e. the bishops) kfreTpdTrrj Kpivetv 
povQig* on eiprjTaL avrolg, lipip.a ZiKaiov kpivere . — (Dcut. i. 26. and 
16. 18.) Ibid. c. 36. And to be superior to temporal sovereigns : 
Tourovc dp-)(pvTug vputv koI /latrtXcTc yiyeiadai vopLii^eTe^ kuI dacFfwvg 
(bg /3ao'i\eva‘i Trpoar^kpere , . . * ocr^ roiyvv 4'v)(^rj crtbjxaTog ^Kpsirrojy, 
ToaovTip kputavvri ftacrtXdag,— Ibid, c, 34. 
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governors and subjects, or where one order of the 
clerical body absorbs in itself the powers which 
belong to the whole, and can enact laws without the 
concurrence, and even against the will, of the other 
orders. It is our Lord’s injunction that the spirit 
in which civil government is carried on should be 
banished from the community of his followers ; that 
nothing resembling a secular lordship (o; ^ce.a-i'Keig 
Twv sBvcov xtjptsOova-iv aitrwv) should find a place in 
his Church. To exclude this evil is hardly possible 
where the councils of the Church are composed 
exclusively of clerical persons, sitting in secret con- 
clave, and jealously refusing to admit the laity to a 
share in their deliberations. 

The second point in which the laity have joint 
rights with the clergy is in the appointment of 
pastors; not in the transmission of the ministerial 
commission (for this, as we have seen, is the peculiar 
prerogative of the clergy), but in the local settlement 
of the pastor. The rule which Scripture furnishes 
on this point is, that no pastor is to be placed 
over a Church Avithout its consent having been pre- 
viously obtained thereto. In the Eomish system this 
regulation would, obviously, be an anomaly. For 
the laity being there regarded as in a state of 
spiritual pupilage, and, tlierefore, unable to discern 
what is best for their spiritual interests, to seek their 
concurrence in the institution of him who is to be 
over them in the Lord would be as unwise as un- 
necessary : a right like this can be safely entrusted 
to those only who have attained to some maturity of 
Christian knowledge, and spiritual wisdom. 

There is no point of apostolic order which seems 
more easy of establishment than the one of which we 

Q Q 
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are now speaking. The first occasion on which, 
after our Lord’s ascension, an election to an eccle- 
siastical office took place was that on which a suc- 
cessor to Judas Iscariot was to be chosen. The 
mode of proceeding in this instance deserves notice. 
If in any case it might have seemed allowable to 
dispense with the concurrence of the people in eccle- 
siastical appointments, this was such a case: that 
Apostles only should fill up the vacancy in the 
apostolical college, so peculiar in its functions, so 
much elevated by spiritual endowments above the 
rest of the Church, would appear but reasonable. 
Yet on no other occasion is there a more express 
mention made of popular intervention. The disciples, 
not the Apostles alone, being assembled together to 
the number of a hundred and twenty, Peter, in an 
address directed to the whole assembly, introduces 
the subject. At his suggestion, “ they” — that is, the 
Apostles and disciples — “ appointed” two individuals 
as the best fitted for the vacant office ; and referring 
the decisive selection between the two to the Lord 
Himself, they all “prayed,” and “gave forth their 
lots.”* The same course was pursued in the first 
appointment of deacons. The Apostles brought the 
matter before “ the multitude of the disciples,” 
directing them to choose out among themselves those 
whom they should judge best qualified for the now 
office : the multitude make the selection, and present 
the persons selected to the Apostles, for the purpose 
of receiving the imposition of their hands.f It is 
true that if, as some have thought J, those seven 
ministers of the Church of J erusalem were not deacons, 

* Acts, i. 23 — 26. j" Acts, vi. 2—6. 

X Bilson, Perpet. Gov. &c. pp. 109, 110. 
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properly so called, — that is, as that term was after- 
wards understood — but lay administrators of the re- 
venues of the Church, the transaction no longer con- 
stitutes a precedent for the principle of which we are 
speaking ; but, on the other hand, it becomes one for 
the equally important rule, that, in the administration 
of church affairs, and especially in the management 
of the funds of the Church, the laity should have a 
part, either personally or by their representatives. 
Thus, in whatever point of view we choose to regard 
the appointment of Stephen and his companions, it 
is adverse to the clerical exclusiveness of the Romish 
system. 

Passing onwards in the history of the early Church 
wo read that, in locating ministers in the newly 
planted churches of Asia, Paul and Barnabas took 
the suffrages of the people; and in this way, “or- 
dained them elders in every church : ” conceding to 
each society the power of selection, but reserving to 
themselves the right of approval and institution. 
The remark that the word xsif>orov^<ravreg, which is 
the one that occurs in the passage alluded to, is 
often used to signify the simple act of appointing, 
and need not necessarily mean appointing with the 
consent of others, is a just one; but it is better, 
where there is no reason, as there is none here, 
for departing from it, to adhere to the natural, and 
original, signification of the word, which is, to appoint 
ofS.cers by means of suffrage* ; especially when the 


* See Walil’s Lexicon, xupoToveiv^ and tlie examples of the use 
of the word there given. In the sense in which it is used by later 
ecclesiastical writei'S, — viz. “to lay hands upon/* — it does not 
occur in the New Testament. 


Q Q 2 
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practice of the Apostles on other occasions is in 
favour of this interpretation. It may be added that 
the notices 'which the New Testament contains con- 
cerning the rule hy which the Apostles guided them- 
selves in the settlement of pastors are confirmed by 
the weighty testimony of Clement of Rome : “ Those,” 
he writes, “whom either the Apostles or other dis- 
tinguished men” (their delegates) “placed in the 
ministry, with the consent of the whole Church” 
(that is, of each particular church), “ it is not right 
to depose from their ofS.ce,” &c.* 

The third, and perhaps the most important of the 
rights which belong to the laity, relates to the ex- 
ercise of discipline. That the power of inflicting 
church censures is to be vested not in the clerical 
body alone, but in the whole Church, rests on the 
clearest evidence of Scripture. The final court of 
appeal which our Lord, speaking by anticipation, 
establishes in cases of disagreement among Christians, 
is “the Church,” — i.e. the whole congregation; con- 
ferring at the same time, upon “the Church” the power 
of enforcing its decrees by the penalty of excommunica- 
tion. By the Romish controversialists, and the fathers 
before them, we are told that by “the Church” in this 
passage is meant the rulers of the Church; and it 
may be admitted that to the presiding bishop, or 

* ToDc oZv KUTuaraOivTaQ vir' sKelvuv, Ti jueraji) tripm' iKKoyi- 
fiuiv avSpiov, o-vvevSoaitraa'rie T>jc ikxXtieriac iramjc, &C., — 1 Epist. S. 44. 
For serer-al centuries after the Christian era, the church carefully 
observed the Apostolic rule on this point. “ Propter quod plebs 
obsequens prasoeptis dominicis et Deum metuens a peccatoro prso- 
posito separatie se debet, nec sc ad sacrilegi sacerdotis sacrificia 
miscere, quando ipsa maximo liabcat potestatem vcl eligondi 
dignos sacerdotes vel indignos recusandi.” — Oyi). Epist. 68. See 
also Apost. Constit. 1. 8. c. 4. 
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elders, it ordinarily appertains to pronounce, and 
carry out, the decree of expulsion. As long as the 
legislative power resides in the whole society, so that 
no decision in matters of discipline can be come to 
without the consent of the people, there is no danger, 
and a manifest propriety, in permitting the clerical 
body, or a particular member of it, to be the organ 
of the community in promulgating, and executing, 
its decrees. But this is not what is really meant. 
The object is to make it appear, contrary to the 
plain meaning of the words, that the power of in- 
flicting church censures is lodged exclusively in the 
hands of the clergy ; whereas it is “ the Church,” — the 
whole society under the presidency of its pastors — 
that is to adjudicate upon the case, and pronounce 
sentence. 

The rule which the Apostles prescribed to them- 
selves may be gathered from the case of the incestuous 
Corinthian (1 Cor. v.). St. Paul, after reproving 
the Corinthians for their laxity of discipline, informs 
them that, by virtue of that apostolic authority which 
was not conflned to any one Christian society, but 
extended over the whole Church, he had resolved to 
deliver the ofi^ender “ to Satan, for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the Spirit” might “ be saved super- 
seding, apparently, for the time being, the regular 
authorities of the Church. Yet, although it is an 
Apostle, and not an ordinary bishop, or college of 
elders, that here enforces discipline, he assumes not to 
himself the power of acting independently of the 
Church: on the contraiy, he regards what he is 
about to do as the joint act of himself and the society. 
It was when the Church was “ gathered together,” 
he being “ present in spirit,” that the sentence of 

ft Q 3 
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excommunication ■was to be carried into effect,* In 
the second epistle, too, he speaks of the transaction as 
a “ punishment inflicted by many” (2 Cor. ii. 6.). 

From this we learn wherein resides the sovereignty 
of a Christian society. Of all ecclesiastical acts, the 
enforcement of penalties, and especially the expulsion 
of a member, is the most sovereign : indeed the latter 
is the only sovereign act which a church, as such, 
can perform. It is the ultimate penalty for eccle- 
siastical offences, and corresponds to the excision of 
a corrupt member from the body politic by capital 
punishment; an act in performing which the sove- 
reignty of the state is especially exhibited. The 
infliction of secular pains and penalties being in- 
terdicted, excommunication, with its spiritual con- 
sequences, is the only means to which, in the last 
resort, a Christian society can have recourse for the 
purpose of enforcing obedience to its regulations ; 
and the power of excommunication belonging, accord- 
ing to apostolic rule, not to the clergy alone, but to 
the whole society, it follows that the sovereignty of a 
church resides not in the clergy apart from the people, 
or in the people apart from their pastors, but in the 
whole community, composed of people and pastors. 

Wherever the clergy possess an uncontrolled power 
of inflicting church censures, it is next to impossible 
but that a spiritual despotism, of a most oppressive 
kind, will be the result. The two dogmas, that the 
sovereignty of the Church is in the priesthood, and 
that the priest is the I'cpresontativc of Christ, em- 
powered to remit or retain sins, to open or bar access 
to God, were sufficient to enslave the mind of Europe, 


• 1 Cor. V. 4. 
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both spiritually and intellectually, for a thousand 
years. Nor, were they now to gain a footing amongst 
us, would they be found to have lost aught of their 
inherent power. Under such a system, the spiritual 
governors of the Church, invested with powers from 
which there is no appeal save, perhaps, an appeal to 
a tribunal composed exclusively of their own order, 
and without the salutary check of lay influence, may 
enact what laws, and annex to those laws what 
sanctions, they please ; while for the laity there is no 
safety but in abject submission. For over the re- 
fractory hangs the rod of ecclesiastical censure, 
wielded by an order which, as experience has shown, 
can with difficulty resist the temptation to use the 
power committed to it, more for the advancement of 
its own supposed interests than for the welfare of the 
Church at lai'ge. 


Section II. 

CmUSTIAN imnSTEES NOT TEIESTS. 

It the relation of pastors to people is not that of 
governors to subjects, still less is the Christian 
ministry a proper priesthood. To discuss this im- 
portant subject in all its bearings would be incon- 
sistent with the limits of a work like the present, 
besides which its position in the Romish system can 
only be fully understood when it is considered in 
connexion with its correlative, — the proper sacrifice 
of the Eucharist. Little more will here be attempted 
than to examine how far Scripture warrants the 
statement that there exists under the Gospel dispen- 
sation a human priesthood. 

a a 4 
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It is difficult to determine to wliich we are to 
assign priority in point of time, the transformation of 
the Lord’s Supper into a sacrifice, or that of the 
Christian ministry into a priesthood. The Council 
of Trent, as might be expected, adopts the former 
hypothesis, arguing that since Christ appointed the 
visible sacrifice of the Eucharist, there must needs he 
a priesthood to administer it*; but it seems more 
j)rohahle that the notion of a Christian priesthood 
was historically antecedent to, and the parent of, the 
corresponding doctrine concerning the Eucharist. 
As has been already observed, the cessation of the 
temple services at Jerusalem was, in all probability, 
the signal for the more open manifestation of those 
Judaizing tendencies which had long been leavening 
the mind of the Church; and the natural result of 
the custom which arose of designating Christian 
ministers by the terms proper to the Levitical priest- 
hood would be the actual transfer to them of sacerdotal 
functions. But since a priesthood must have a sacrifice 
to offer, it was inevitable that the Eucharist, in which 
a commemoration is made of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, should in due time be transmuted into a 
real propitiatory offering. 

To whichever dogma we choose to assign priority 
of time, there is no element of Romanism of more 
ancient date. It may well be called the TrpdoTov \peDSoi' 
of the Church system. Already, by Ignatius, the 
Lord’s table is commonly termed “ the altar,” and 
even the more scriptural Clement compares Christian 
ministers to the high priest, priests, and Levitesf, 
though perhaps only by way of illustration or analogy. 


* Sess. 23. cap. 1. 


f Epist. 1. s. 40. 
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Later writers transfer the terms belonging to the 
old dispensation to Christianity in a manner so 
habitual and unconscious as to prove that the sacri- 
ficial theoiy had become thoroughly incorporated 
with the Christianity of the age. In truth, it is not 
too much to say that for none of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed could stronger and more universal 
testimony be produced from antiquity than that 
which exists for the dogma of a human priesthood 
under the Gospel. Whether we turn to the east or 
west, to the pages of Chrysostom or of Augustin, we 
find it everywhere acknowledged and taught. If 
Vincentius’s rule — quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus — is to be so understood that. Scripture., the 
first link in the chain of written tradition, being excluded, 
whatever can be proved to have been universally, and 
from the first, taught by the fathers is to be received 
as part of the apostolic deposit of doctrine, there is 
no question but that the dogma alluded to possesses 
the strongest claims to be so received. 

The decisions of the Council of Trent on this sub- 
ject are as follows: — Sacrifice and priesthood are by 
the appointment of God so connected, that in every 
dispensation both have been found to exist. Since, 
therefore, the new covenant possesses a visible sacri- 
fice, appointed by Christ Himself, — viz. that of the 
Eucharist — it was necessary that there should also be 
established a visible and external priesthood, succeed- 
ing to that of the old dispensation. The Christian 
priesthood was instituted by our Lord in the persons 
of His Apostles, upon whom He conferred the power 
of consecrating and offering up His body and blood, 
and of remitting and retaining sins : from the Apostles 
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this power has descended to their successors. In the 
sacrament of orders, which is the rite of consecration 
to the priest’s olB&ce, a new spiritual position, or 
standing, is conferred, which is necessary to the 
validity of sacerdotal acts. At the same time, and 
by the same ordinance, an ineffaceable impression, or 
character, is stamped upon the inner man; so that 
it is as impossible for a Christian priest to revert to 
the condition of a layman as it would have been for 
a Jewish priest to undo the fact of his natural birth. 
This impressed character is what constitutes, amidst 
the varying phases of the visible Church, the identity 
of the priestly line ; just as the true personality of 
the Levitical priesthood, under every form of the 
Jewish commonwealth, lay in its descent from Aaron.* 
It is easy to see why the “ impressed character ” 
was attached to the sacrament of orders, as well as 
to those of baptism and confirmation. From the 
character impressed in three out of the seven sacra- 
ments, there is supposed to arise a specific difference 
of spiritual standing in those upon whom it is im- 
pressed, whereby they are distinguished from their 
brethren in Christ, or from unbelievers. Thus by 
the character impressed in baptism, the baptized 
person is transferred from the kingdom of Satan to 
that of Christ ; in confirmation he is enlisted under 
the banner of Christ, the spiritual mark which he 
receives corresponding to a mihtary brand, or the 
stamp which a shepherd impresses upon his sheep, 
so that by means of it the Church is enabled to 
recognise, and claim as deserters, those who renounce 
her authority; and by the sacrament of orders, he 


* Sess, 23. cap. 1. Ibid. Can. 1 — 6. 
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becomes a member of the priestly caste, whose office 
it is to mediate between their brethren and God. 
It has already been remarked that the devolution of 
sacerdotal powers in a line of visible succession, com- 
monly by natural birth, is a characteristic of religious 
systems which are intended to operate from without 
inwards ; it may be added that such systems always 
assign to the priesthood, as compared with the rest 
of the worshippers, a specific difference of standing 
in relation to the Deity worshipped. The priesthood 
alone has immediate access to the divine presence ; 
by the priesthood alone the Deity declares His will ; 
the people hold converse with the Deity mediately, 
through the priest : such is the sacerdotal system, as 
it existed in the various pagan forms of religion, and 
in the preparatory dispensation of the law. Under 
the law there existed not merely differences of func- 
tion, or office (these still exist under the Gospel), 
but differences of nearness to God, according as the 
worshipper was a priest, or not of the priesthood. 
And this specific difference of position was notified, 
as became a symbolical system, by the simple fact of 
natural birth ; the mediating instrument being by 
this means distinctly defined, and visibly separated 
from the rest of the Lord’s people. Under the new 
law, as befits its more spiritual nature, the outward 
distinction of natural birth has given place to one 
of an internal, psychological, character; and the 
Christian priest receives at ordination an impressed 
character, or inward disposition (in the passive sense 
of the word), which is indelible, and which raises 
him to a higher level in respect of access to God 
than that which the Christian commonalty occupies. 
It must be remembered that the impressed character 
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has nothing moral in it, and may exist in those 
■who have no sanctifying faith. 

But to return : — the speedy and universal corrup- 
tion of the Gospel upon this capital point is, if we 
consider the energetic manner in which the Judaizing 
tendencies of the Apostolic age were met by the 
Apostles, and especially by St. Paul, and the marked 
silence of Scripture upon the sacerdotal character of 
Christian ministers, one of the most striking facts in 
ecclesiastical history. In dealing with the subject 
on Scriptural grounds, the protestant feels himself 
embarrassed, not by the poverty, but by the abund- 
ance of the evidence which proves that the doctrine 
of a human priesthood is irreconcileable with the 
spirit and the letter of Apostolic Christianity. This 
was acknowledged at the council of Trent by a 
candid Portuguese theologian, who counselled the 
fathers to abandon the endeavour to prove the point 
from Scripture, and to rest the weight of the argu- 
ment upon the testimony of tradition.* The doctrine 

* George d’ Ataide. His observations, as recorded by Sarpi, 
are worth transcribing; — II dit d’abord: Qu'on ne pouvoit pas 
douter qne la messe ne fut un sacrifice, puisque les pores Tavoient 
enseigne ouvertement, ct Tavoient I’epeto en toute occasion, II 
rapporta sur cela les temoignages des pores grecs et latins de la 
primitive ^glise, et des anciens martyrs ; et parconrant ensuito 
tons les siecles jusqu’au notre, il sou tint qu^il avoit aucun 
ocrivain chretien qui n’eut appellc reucharistie un sacrifice; et 
conclut qu’on devoit regarder cette doctrine comme venaut cer- 
tainement d’une tradition apostolique, qui ctoit un Ibndcmeut 
suffisant pour etablir un article de foi, comme le concil Tavoit 
enseigne des le commencement. Mais il ajonta ; quo e'etoii afibi- 
blir ce fondement, quo de Ini en joindre d’imaginaires ; ct qu’en 
voulant trouver dans I’ccriture ce qui n’y otoit pas, on donnoit 
occasion de calomnier la verite h ceux qui voyoient qu’on Fap- 
puyoit sur un sable aussi mouvant. Dc'-Ia il passa a examiner 
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of the Apostles on the subject of priesthood is as 
follows : — 

The idea of a mediator between God and man 
springs naturally from the consciousness which exists 
on man’s part of being, by nature, in a state of 
alienation from God. Wherever the idea of God, as 
a being of infinite holiness, is not quite lost, man 
shrinks from directly approaching the divine pre- 
sence ; his feeling being that expressed in the words 
of Simon Peter, “ depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, 0 Lord.” Hence every form of paganism, of 
ancient or modern times, had its priests, or certain 
persons supposed to be divinely authorized to mediate 
between the deity worshipped and His worshippers. 
To these persons, thus invested with an official sanc- 
tity, it was felt to be a relief to delegate those acts 
of religious homage which the worshipper himself 
shrank from performing. 

What natural feeling had spontaneously prompted 
received in the Jewish economy a divine sanction, 
a liuman priesthood having been appointed by God 
to mediate between Himself and His people. The 
reason of this appointment was that, under the elder 
dispensation, sin, though it was susceptible of pardon 
through prospective faith in the promised Saviour, 
was not actually taken away ; and therefore the way 
into the holiest — the immediate presence of God — was 
not yet made manifest, or laid open, to all believers. 
Christ had not yet become incarnate ; God and man 

Tun apres I’autre les endroits de I’ancien et du nouveau Testament 
rai)port6s par les tlieologiens, et montra qu'il n’y avoit aucun, dont 
on put tircr une preuve clairc du sacrifice. — Sai*pi, vol, ii. p. 384. 
The historian adds that this theologian’s presence at the council 
was thenceforward dispensed with. 
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were not, as yet, brought into perfect union in the 
person of Immanuel ; redemption, though determined 
in the counsels of God, was not yet accomplished : 
consequently, all that could be Youchsafed to the 
believer under the law was a typical, or symbolical, 
representation (er«/av roiv ayaflcov), sufficient 

to excite hope and confidence towards God, of the 
fulness of spiritual privilege which belongs to the 
Christian/^ Hence an earthly priesthood and animal 
sacrifices were incorporated in the Mosaic law ; the 
felt insufficiency of the latter leading, as we must 

* It is worthy of remark that the advocates of a human priest- 
hood under the Gospel are driven, by the stress of their own 
reasonings, to do away with the essential difference between the 
state of the Jewish and the Christian believer. Thus a recent 
writer argues that, “ if it be said that a Christian priesthood is 
needless, because the work of mediation is discharged by Christ 
alone, the answer is, that such an argument proves a Jewish 
priesthood to have been useless also. If it be added that a 
Christian priesthood interferes with the sole merits of Christ, 
by providing another way of approaching to God, wdiy then did 
not the Jewish priesthood the same ?” and much more to the same 
effect. — Wilberforce on the Incarnation &c. p. 386. The argument 
proceeds tlu’oughout upon the supposition that under the Law, no 
less than under the Gospel, the mediation of Christ, in the full and 
proper sense of the word, was exercised, — that is, in other words, 
that Christ was then incarnate, sin taken away, and the Spirit 
given. It is no answer to say that, pros]f>ectively^ this was the 
case; the prospective nature of the faith of the Jew, — the more 
anticipation, as contrasted with the enjoyment, of Gospel privileges, 
— is the very thing that distinguishes religion under the Law from 
religion under the Gospel. The fact that what was vouchsafed to 
the Jew was the mere promise which awaited its accomplishment, 
of a sufficient sacrifice, and an effective mediation, is the very 
circumstance that made a typical priesthood and sacrifices then 
both possible and beneficial. But thus it aWays is. They who 
would reduce the Christian to the level of the Jew are constrained, 
in order to be consistent, to make the Jew a Christian. 
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suppose, the reflecting Jew to infer the typical, and 
transitory, character of the former. 

Christianity does not abrogate the idea of priest- 
hood ; on the contrary, it exhibits the fulfilment of 
the unconscious vaticinations of heathenism, and the 
substance of the divinely appointed symbolism of the 
Old Testament. The teaching of the New Testa- 
ment upon this point is as follows ; the whole of the 
Jewish ceremonial law was of a typical character, and 
prefigured the work and oflOices of the Saviour who 
was to come. The legal sacrifices pointed to the one 
great sacrifice to be offered up upon the cross ; the 
Levitical priesthood was a type of the heavenly priest- 
hood of Christ. He it is, the object both of type and 
prophecy, who is the true priest and mediator be- 
tween God and man. Through Him all Christians 
have direct and immediate access to God. As we 
need not, so we have not, any other priest, any other 
advocate with the Father. For the anti-type being 
come, the type necessarily ceases, the reality super- 
sedes the figure. Truth, as well as grace, came by 
Jesus Christ ; that true fellowship of the Christian 
with the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of which the whole of the national ritual of the Jew 
was but a symbolical adumbration. 

Such is the testimony of Scripture, and especially 
of that portion of it which is specially designed to 
instruct us in the relation which the Aaronic priest- 
hood bore to that of Christ, — the epistle to the He- 
brews. This inspired commentary upon the Leviti- 
cal law not only declares that a human priesthood 
docs not exist under the Gospel, but explains why 
such an institution is no longer necessary; — viz. 
that Christ Himself, in His priestly office, is a real 
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and all-sufficient mediator between God and man. 
“ If perfection wei’e by the Levitical priesthood ” — i. e. 
a human one, — “ what further need was there that 
another priest should arise after the order of Melchi- 
sedec ” (His office being eternal and unchangeable), 
“ and not be called after the order of Aaron ?” (in the 
line of the ^dsible succession.) * “ If He were upon 

earth. He should not be a priest,” (for He Avas not of 
the tribe of Levi, and while the Jewish temple stood, 
the priesthood was confined to that tribe ; an argu- 
ment which equally proves that His apostles — the 
first link in the chain of the Christian ministry — were 
not priests, several of them, to say the least, not 
belonging to the tribe of Levi,) “ seeing that there 
are priests that offer gifts and sacrifices according to 
the law : who serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things,f ” those “heavenly things” being, 
not a new Christian priesthood, but Christ’s own 
priestly office exercised by Him in heaven. The ex- 
ercise of Christ’s priestly office at the right hand of 
God dates, not from the beginning, but from that 
time when, “ being come an high priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, — that is to say, not of 
this building; neither by the blood of bulls and 
goats, but by his own blood, — he entered in once into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us J ; ” by which great event a new order of 
things was introduced, superseding, and rendering 
unnecessary, the ancient priesthood, and every insti- 
tution of a similar nature. “ For the priesthood 
being changed, there is made of necessity a change 

• Heb. vii. 11. f Ibid. viii. 4, 5, 

$ Ibid. ix. 11, 12. 
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also in' the law; ” and that the ancient priesthood is 
abrogated is “evident, for that after the similitude 
of Melchisedec, there ariseth another,” not priest- 
hood, but “ priest, who is made, not after the law of 
a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life.” * 

“ As every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, it is of necessity that this man have some- 
what to offer f ; ” and the offering which He pre- 
sented was His body, once for all, “ by one offering,” 
perfecting “for ever them that are sanctified.”! The 
perfection of this sacrifice forbids the supposition that 
it is ever to be repeated. If the Levitical sacrifices 
were “ offered year by year,” it was because they 
could not “make the comers thereunto perfect could 
not “ purge ” their “ conscience from dead works, to 
serve the living God : ” could they have done so, 
“ would they not have ceased to be offered ? ” § 
“ Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figui-es of the true ; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for us : nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as 
the high priest entered into the holy place with blood 
of others ; for then must He often have suffered since 
the foundation of the world: but now once in the 
end of the world hath He appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself |1 : ” “ now where remis- 
sion of these ” (sins) “ is, there is no more offering 
for sin ^ ; ” and therefore no longer occasion for 
sacrificing priests. 

These statements of Scripture not only make it 


» Ild). vii. 15, 16. 
X Ibid. X. 10—14. 
11 Ibid. ix. 24—26. 


R R 


t Ibid. viii. 3. 
§ Ibid. X. 1, 2. 
^ Ibid. X. 18. 
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clear that there is in the Christian dispensation no 
other proper priesthood save that of Christ Himself, 
but prove further, that the Protestant, in rejecting 
the dogma of a human priesthood, by no means 
makes the Old Testament a dead letter to Christians, 
but, on the contrary, by referring its types to their 
proper object, infuses life and meaning into the other- 
wise “ carnal ordinances ” of the law. Christ Him- 
self, not a Christian priesthood, is the true key to the 
Levitical ritual, which, when regarded as symbolical 
of His offices and work, acquires a dignity which 
does not otherwise belong to it. In itself, the cere- 
monial law was a system of “beggarly elements,” 
iinfitted for the maturity of the spiritual man ; and 
they it is who make it typical merely of another order 
of priests, and an unbloody sacrifice, that, in reality, 
reduce it to a dead letter, unworthy of its divine 
Author. It is when viewed as prefigurative of the 
Redeemer’s offices, as “the place where the Lord lay” 
under the veil of the ancient covenant, that the 
symbolical ordinances of the Law are rescued from 
their inherent insignificance : they shine with a re- 
flected light, and the luminary that sheds lustre upon 
them is, not a new sacerdotal system adapted to 
Christianity, but the sun of righteousness Himself, 
the sole priest of His church, the fulfilment both of 
type and prophecy. Truly amazing, indeed, it is to 
those who do not recollect the affinity that exists 
between certain forms of religious error and the 
natural heart, that the ancient church, in the persons 
of its leading writers and bishops, should have so lost 
sight of the distinctive truths of the Gospel, as to 
reinstate in Christianity that very portion of the 
preparatory dispensation, which most distinctly pro- 
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claimed itself, even to the pious Jew, to be imperfect 
and transitory, and only valuable in that it was sig- 
nificant of Him who was to come. 

Entirely confirmatory of their express doctrinal 
statements is the studied abstinence of the Apostles, 
when speaking of the Christian ministry, from the 
use of terms belonging to the Jewish law. In Scrip- 
ture various terms are used to describe the ojSice of 
Christian ministers, — they are pastors, rulers, teachers, 
ministers, evangelists : but not even once is the term 
IJiereus — i. e. sacrificing priest — applied to them, or 
the Eucharist spoken of as a sacrifice. We have no 
occasion to qualify this statement, because in the 
epistle to the Hebrews (c. xiii. 10.) Christians are 
said to “ have an altar whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle ; ” or because St. Paul 
declares (Rom. xv. 16.) that he Avas the minister of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, “ that the offering up of 
the Gentiles might be acceptable to God.” Unless 
we are pi’epared to maintain that a single expi’essiou 
at the close of a treatise is sufficient to reverse the 
conclusions which the author has been throughout, 
and by a variety of arguments, labouring to establish, 
we must interpret the former of these passages so as 
not to contravene the main scope of the epistle which, 
as we have seen, is to prove that in Christianity there 
is no other offering for sin but that once offered upon 
the cross. But Avhere there is no repeated offering 
for sin, there can be no material altar; and the 
passage therefore can only mean that Christians, in 
spiritually — i. e. by faith — eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of Christ — the great victim, who, “that he 
might sanctify the people Avith his own blood, suffei’ed 
without the gate,” — enjoy a heavenly feast, from Avhich 

Xt 
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the adherents of the Mosaic law, forbidden as they 
were to taste the offerings made on the great day of 
atonement, were, through their very profession of 
obedience to the law, necessarily excluded.* In fact, 
as Christ is both the victim and the priest, so is He 
the altar also, or, rather, the victim upon the altar ; 
which is nothing more than saying that the consti- 
tuent elements, priest, altar, and sacrifice, which under 
the law went to make up an act of propitiatory 
sacrifice, are now all united in the one great Antitype. 
As regards the other passage; — that the Gentiles 
should, not offer sacrifices but themselves be offered 
up an acceptable sacrifice to God, was the great 
object of St. Paul’s labours ; upon this “ sacrifice and 
service of” their “faith” he was willing to “be 
offered” as a libation f; but as the sacrifice was the 
“ reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice” J of them- 
selves, so the Apostle’s ministration — his ‘Ksirouyia, 

^ Y. 12. The argumentative force of the whole passage has 
not always been pointed out by commentators. The parallel is, 
as throughout the epistle, between the high priest and Christ, the 
ceremony of the great day of atonement, and the sacrifice of Christ 
upon the cross. On ordinary occasions the bodies of the victims 
were assigned to the priests for their sustenance ; but the offerings 
made on the great day of atonement were burned without the 
camp” (v. 11.), not even the priests being permitted to partake of 
them. The Judaizing Christians, therefore, in affirming the con- 
tinued obligation of the Mosaic law, did, on their own principles, 
exclude themselves from the spiritual banquet of Christas body and 
blood, offered once for all, and to all believers ; the law forbidding 
them to eat of the flesh of the victims offered on the day of atone- 
ment, of which the sacrifice of Christ was the acknowledged anti- 
type. That the word altar ” is not to be understood literally is 
placed beyond doubt by the nature of the sacrifices to be offered 
upon it, — viz. those of praise and alms-giving. See vv. 15, 16. 

f Phil. ii. 17* :j: Bom. xii, 1. 
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or priestly function, was nothing but the preaching 
of the Gospel.* * * § 

The Apostles do indeed transfer the terms of the 
Jewish law to the Gospel, but it is in such a manner 
as to exhibit, in the most striking manner, the modi- 
fication of meaning which we must then attach to 
them. Instead of describing himself and his col- 
leagues as priests, or applying the term at all to 
Christian ministers, St. Peter declares all Christians 
to be “ a royal priesthood,” and regards the congre- 
gation, not the pastors, as the Lord’s portion, or 
clergy.f All Christians are priests, not in the figur- 
ative sense in which the Jemsh nation was, on ac- 
count of its peculiar relation to Jehovah, described as 
“ a kingdom of priests,” but, in the strict and proper 
sense of the word, because, the way into the holiest 
being now made open, all have immediate access to 
God through Christ, without the intervention of any 
human mediator. As eveiy priest must “ have some- 
what to ofiei’,” Christians have their sacrifices, which 
however are but the spiritual sacrifices, either of 
praise and thanksgiving, “ the fruit of the lips giving 
thanks to his namej,” or of themselves upon the altar 
of self-denial and love.§ That it is these spiritual 
sacrifices, and not a material offering, that is meant 
in such passages of prophecy as that of Malachi, — “ In 
every place incense shall be offered unto my name, 


* Etc 7*0 eJvai fie Xetrovpyop* Irjtrov 'KpLorov dg tu edurjy lepovpyovv^ 

ra TO BvayyiXtov rov ©sovj ivo, yivriTai Trpoor^opa tQv kQviav 
€uVpocr^e/croc, &C. 

f Pet. ii. 5. ; v. 3. 

§ Rom. xiL 1. Compare Phil. iv. 18, 

RB 3 


t Heh, xiii. 15. 
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and a pure offering” (c. i. 11.), — Melancthon and 
Chemnitz have long ago satisfactorily shown.* 

It was not from any want of familiarity with a 
priestly institute, and visible sacrifices, that this 
silence of the Apostles respecting any similar appoint- 
ments in Christianity pi’oceeded. It was under such 
a system that they themselves had lived, and all 
their natural associations would have led them to 
invest the office of the Christian minister with a 
sacerdotal character. In fact, regarding them merely 
as men, the circumstance that they abstained from so 
doing is unnatural, and not to be, on ordinary 
principles, explained ; and perhaps nothing more 
clearly demonstrates the divine superintendence under 
which the New Testament was written than the fact 
that the authors of it, unlettered Jews, as most of the 
Apostles were, never once attribute priestly functions 
to the ministers of the New Covenant. Nothing 
could have preserved them, in this capital point, 
from the influence of early predispositions, but such 
a measure of spiritual guidance and illumination as 
has fallen to the lot of none of their successors. 

* “ Ipsa Prophelse verba offerunt sententiam. Prininm enim hoc 
proponunt, magnum fore nomen, Domini. Id fit per prasdicationem 
evangelii. Per hano enim innotescit noraen Christi, et misericordia 
Patris in Christo promissa cognoscitur. Prasdicatio evangelii 
parit fidem. in his qui recipiunt evangelium. Hi invocant Deum, 
hi agunt Deo gratias, hi tolerant afilictioncs in confessione, hi bene 
operantur propter gloriam Christi. Ita fit magnum nomen Domini 
in gentibus. Incemum igitur et oblatio munda significant non 
ceremoniam ex opere operate, sed omnia alia sacrifleia, per qu® fit 
magnum nomcn Domini, scilicet, fidem, invocationem, prmdicati- 
oncm evangelii, eonfessionem,” &c. — Meluncth. Apol. Couf. cap. 
12. s. 32, Compare Chemnitz, Examen. Cone. Trid. loc. 6. art. 6. 
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There are extant three epistles of St. Paul, ad- 
dressed to Christian ministers, in which the duties of 
their office are laid down at length; but among 
those duties we search in vain for any of a properly 
sacerdotal character. Timothy is directed “to preach 
the Word;” “to give attendance to reading, exhor- 
tation, and doctrine;” to exercise discipline, to ordain 
elders ; but nowhere is he instructed how to offer up 
the body and blood of Christ ; nowhere is a commission 
given him to absolve the Christian people from their 
sins. The New Testament presents us with no 
Eucharistic ritual; no form for the consecration of 
the elements. Omissions of this land in epistles 
especially designed to be a manual for the pastor are, 
oil the supposition of the Christian ministry’s being 
a proper priesthood, wholly unaccountable. For 
wherever there is a visible sacrifice and priesthood, 
it constitutes so important, so central, an element in 
the religious system of which it is a part, as to stand 
out in decided superiority to every other act of 
worship. So it was under the law, and so it is now 
in the Church of Rome : in that Church the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice of the mass constitutes the central feature 
of Christian worship, and, compared with it, every 
other act of religious service — prayer, preaching, and 
reading — occupies a subordinate position. If St. Paul 
had regarded Timothy and Titus as priests, it may 
reasonably be supposed that directions concerning 
the discharge of their sacerdotal functions of sacrifice 
and intercession would have occupied as large a space 
in his epistles to them as such subjects do in the 
pontifical of the Jewish priesthood, — the book of 
Leviticus. In any system of religion, there is either 
no visible sacrificial institute, or, if there is, it con- 
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stitutes the essential part of the system, and absorbs 
into itself all the elements of religious worship. 

It cannot be alleged, in explanation of the silence 
of the New Testament on the Christian sacrifice and 
priesthood, that, inasmuch as Chi-istianity was to 
spring from Judaism, and graft itself upon the Mosaic 
institutions, there was no need of the Apostles dis- 
tinctly announcing the continuance, under the later 
dispensation, of the sacerdotal system of the former ; 
since it would be taken for granted that, unless 
formally abrogated, it was to continue. So far from 
this being the case, the contrary is the truth, — viz. 
that the first Christians, whether of Jewish or of 
heathen origin, would, from the peculiar form of 
organization which Christian societies assumed, have 
been likely to take for granted that in Christianity 
there is no proper priesthood, and would have needed 
an express declaration on the part of their inspired 
guides to counteract this impression. In other 
words, the omission by the Apostles of any such 
declaration was calculated, if there be indeed under 
the Gospel a visible sacrifice and priesthood, to give 
rise to, and perpetuate, in the minds of Christians, a 
serious misunderstanding. Tor, as we have seen, the 
visible constitution of Christian societies was derived, 
not from the Jewish temple, but from the synagogue: 
now the peculiarity of the worship of the synagogue, 
as distinguished from that of the temple, was, that 
there no sacrifice was ofiercd, and consequently no 
priest was necessary to conduct the service. When, 
therefore, the first Christian society at Jerusalem was 
constituted after the synagogical pattern, the Jewish 
■converts would at once conclude, unless the contrary 
were expressly stated, that in its worship no sacrificial 
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element (save a purely spiritual one) "was intended to 
be involved. No other conclusion could they arrive 
at as long as they saw before their eyes the divinely 
appointed sacrifices of the temple still subsisting, not 
having as yet been abrogated by the same divine 
lawgiver who appointed them. The idea that a new 
visible priesthood was to be instituted while the old 
one was in being is one which never could have 
entered the mind of the Jewish convert; hence, if 
such a priesthood was really to exist under the 
Gospel, it was absolutely necessary, in order to ob- 
viate serious error, that this should be distinctly 
announced by the Apostles; that their converts should 
be infoi-med that, notwithstanding the synagogical 
form which Christian societies were to assume ; not- 
withstanding the existence of the Levitical priesthood 
and sacrifices ; similar institutions belong to the Gospel 
dispensation: that their “breaking of bread” was in 
reality an unbloody sacrifice, and their elders and 
deacons sacrificing priests. Without some express 
declaration of this kind, the first Chiistians would 
naturally, and inevitably, adopt the opinion that 
their ministers bore no other relation to the Christian 
people than that which the elders of the synagogue 
did to the rest of its members. 

Indeed, the constitution of the first Christian so- 
cieties furnishes a refutation of the sacerdotal theory 
so decisive and convincing that it is worth while to 
dwell a little longer upon it; especially as the subject 
has not received the attention which it deserves. 
The temple at Jerusalem bore the same relation to the 
Jewish synagogues scattered throughout the empire 
which the true Church, or mystical body of Christ, 
does to its visible manifestation, — ^the aggregate 
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of local Christian societies in the -world. However 
much synagogues might be multiplied, there was but 
one temple, one divinely appointed priesthood, one 
altar ; and the synagogues, otherwise distinct societies, 
were connected together by their common relation to 
the temple. The pious Jew, in what part soever of 
the world he might be, regarded the temple, with its 
priesthood, sacrifices, and ritual, as the centre of 
national unity : with it his most hallowed associations 
were connected, and thither, as we learn from the 
occurrences of the day of Pentecost, he was accus- 
tomed to repair from the remotest parts of the Roman 
empire, to celebrate with his brethren the solemn 
feasts enjoined by the law. Now the Jewish temple, 
as every reader of the New Testament knows, has in 
Christianity no material counterpart : it is the Church, 
the mystical body of Christ, composed of those who 
are in living union with Him, that is now the abode 
of God’s covenanted presence. Each true Christian 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost*, or rather a living 
stone in the “ spiritual house f,” resting upon “Jesus 
Christ the chief corner stone; in whom all the 
building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord.” J Hence, there being in Chris- 
tianity no material temple, the visible centre of unity 
to the local societies which constitute collectively the 
visible Church, there are no visible temple services, 
priesthood, or sacrifice; whatever there is in the 
Christian Church of a sacerdotal character is of the 
same nature with the Christian temple itself, — that is, 

* “Know je not that your body” (i. e. as,, the context shows, 
each of your bodies) “ is the temple of the Holy Ghost ? ” 1 Cor^ 
vi. 19. 

f 1 Pet. ii. 4 — ^9. 


J Ephes. ii. 20—22. 
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it is spiritual and invisible. Christ, the only priest 
of the new temple, is in heaven, not upon earth ; and 
the only sacrifices noAV offered by the Christian are 
the spiritual ones to which allusion has been already 
made, which are acceptable to God through the 
mediation of Christ. As the bond of union among 
the Jewish synagogues was the temple at Jerusalem, 
so the bond of union which now connects the various 
churches of Christ is their common relation to the 
one invisible temple, or “ blessed company of all 
faithful people,” the unity of which is not yet fully 
manifested, and to its one invisible Priest, who, at the 
right hand of God, ever liveth to make intercession 
for us. 

It is easy to perceive how this bears upon the 
question of a human priesthood, and visible sacrifice, 
under the Gospel. The sacerdotal element of Judaism, 
its temple services, have passed into Christianity only 
in a figurative, or rather spiritual, and therefore 
invisible, form. The temple was the type of the 
one true Church, and the visible type has given 
place to the unseen reality: the synagogue, on the 
contrary, an institution which possessed nothing of a 
sacerdotal character, and with which no covenanted 
privileges were connected, reappeared under the 
Gospel, literally and visibly, in the form of local 
Christian societies. It seems to follow that the 
temple services of Christianity, whatever they may 
be, belong not to visible churches as such, but to the 
mystical body of Christ, and, like that body, are 
spiritual, or removed from the sphere of sense. 

Quite in accbrdance with the conclusion thus, 
by a variety of arguments, forced upon us is the 
circumstance already noticed, — that the spiritual 
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oifts of which the New Testament makes mention 

O 

in connexion with the ministerial office have no 
bearing whatever upon sacerdotal functions : they 
all point to the homiletic services of the syna- 
gogue. These gifts are either a faculty of teaching, 
or an aptitude for governing, or conducting the 
affairs of a Christian society; which are exactly 
the duties which devolved upon the elders of the 
synagogue. The chief means of grace, the main 
function of Christian ministers, is, in St. Paul’s view, 
“ the ministry of the Word but, under a sacerdotal 
system, — as, for instance, that of the Church of 
Rome, — the teacher always, and necessarily, occu- 
pies, as compared with the priest and the sacrifice, 
a subordinate place. Under the law, it was no 
part of the priestly office to teach ; no instructions 
upon that head are found in the portions of the 
Pentateuch which describe sacerdotal functions : it is 
well known, indeed, that the scribes, whose peculiar 
office it was to expound the law, belonged indis- 
criminately to all the tribes, though it is probable 
that the greater part of them were Levites. Sacrifice 
and intercession were the proper functions of the 
priest; teaching, admonishing, administering disci- 
pline, those of the Jewish elder : it is needless to ask, 
to which of these offices does that of the Christian 
minister, as described by St. Paul, bear the greatest 
resemblance. 

The relation which the synagogue bore to the 
temple might lead to several reflections on the nature 
of the Christian church, which this is not the place 
to pursue. Por example, we hence 'learn that under 
the Gospel no connexion exists between any form of 
ecclesiastical polity and the grace of Christ’s Spirit. 
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For ecclesiastical polity corresponds witli the arrange- 
ments of the synagogue, to which, as being of human 
institution, no blessings were, by covenant, attached : 
the lustrations, and propitiatory sacrifices, belonging 
to the temple ritual. So, under the Gospel, the for- 
giveness of sins, and sanctifying grace, flow not from 
union with a Christian synagogue, — i. e. a visible 
church, — but from incorporation in the spiritual 
temple, — the body of Christ, — to the members of which 
covenanted grace is conveyed through its glorified 
High Priest, Christ Jesus : a truth which, notwith- 
standing the ambiguity of his language, Augustin 
seems to have intended to express, when he says, “ It 
is the rock, the dove, unity, that retains and remits 
sins. But this unity exists only in the good, whether 
they be advanced Christians, or only beginners in the 
spiritual life.”* 

The historical connexion between the church and 
the synagogue serves also to explain a circumstance 
which it is not uncommon to see urged in defence of 
the sacerdotal system, — viz. that the first Christians 
are found, apparently with the approbation, or per- 
mission, of the Apostles, frequenting the ordinances 
of the Jewish temple. Our information upon this 
point is too scanty to enable us to determine with 
certainty to what extent the Jewish converts con- 
ceived themselves bound by the legal enactments ; 
admitting, however (and from various passages it 
seems the most probable supposition)!, that they 

• De Bap. Gont. Don. L. iii. s. 23. If we inaj understand 
Augustin as affirming, not that “ the dove,’^ — z. e. the body of Christ 
— itself forgives sins, but that they who are in union with the dove 
have their sins forgiven, the sentiment is perfectly Scriptural. 

t The Jewish believers are described by St, James (Acts, xxu 
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professed obedience to the whole law, it by no means 
follows that this is a warrant for the introduction of 
a human priesthood under the Gospel. “ Had there 
been more than this,” a recent writer urges, “ in the 
Jewish ritual, bow could the Apostles have continued 
to observe it ? Had it interfered with the work of 
Christ, it would not have been enough to leave it to 
die away under the light of the Gospel. It would 
not have been sufficient for St. Paul to teach men 
not to trust ; he must have foiffiidden any to practise 
it.”* The reply at once suggests itself: — If the 
existence of the Jewish ritual was not incompatible 
with the principles of the Gospel, why was it suffered 
to die away at all ? If a human priesthood and a 
visible sacrifice were to form constituent elements of 
the Christian, as they did of the Jewish, dispensation, 
why should not the ancient institutions have been 
continued ? If Christian ministers are priests in the 
same sense in which the Jewish were, and the eucharist 
is as real a sacrifice as the paschal lamb, no necessity 
is apparent for the total abrogation of the ancient 
economy. But not to press this: — the question is, 
not what compliances with the precepts of the law 
the Apostles may, in the case of Jewish converts, have 
either permitted, or sanctioned, but whether they 
ever tolerated the introduction of Jewish pi'actices or 
institutions into Christianity as essential parts of the 


20.) as “zealous of the law,” from whicLi it is reasonable to suppose 
that they not only practised circumcision, but assisted at the legal 
sacrifices. Certain it is that the tow which St. Paul took upon 
himself (Acts, xriii. 18.) required for its compjetion the offering of 
sacrifices in the temple ; which accounts for the Apostle’s haste to 
be at Jerusalem in time for the feast. Compare Acts, xxi. 26. 

* Wilberforce, Incarnation, Sec. p. S83. 
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new dispensation? For nothing is easier to account 
for than the 6ircumstance of which we are now speak- 
ing. The fact has heen already noticed, as highly 
significant of the nature of the Gospel, that the first 
converts, the Apostles themselves included, were far 
from supposing that in becoming Christians they had 
ceased to be Jews, or were free to neglect the ordi- 
nances of the law. The visible separation of the two 
economies was effected by a slow and gradual process, 
which was not complete until the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; and it was altogether foreign from the spirit 
in which the Apostles regulated the affairs of the 
church rudely to disturb old associations where they 
did not infringe any of the essential principles of the 
Gospel. The great Apostle of the Gentiles himself, 
to whom of all the inspired college was vouchsafed 
the clearest insight into the distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel, professed it to be his rule of 
action, where it was a question of expediency merely, 
unto the Jews to become as a Jew; took upon himself 
vows ; and even circumcised Timothy his beloved son 
in the faith. If it be asked when did the Apostles 
consider that the observance of the Jewish rites was 
incompatible with a saving interest in Christ? the 
answer is, whenever such observance was made essen- 
tial to salvation, — that is, was formally incorporated 
in the Christian scheme. Thus the same Apostle 
who, as a matter of expediency, circumcised Timothy 
denounced the Galatian notions upon that point as 
destructive of the integrity of the Gospel. 

It is in this light that we are to regard the ob- 
servance of the Jewish ritual by the first converts. 
Viewed as a matter of expediency, or as a compliance 
with the regulations of a divine law which had not 
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yet been abrogated, there ■was nothing in their prac- 
tice as regards this point incompatible with the reli- 
gion of Christ. Christianity tolerates many things — 
slavery for example, — which it does not acknowledge 
to be part and parcel of itself ; tolerates them as long 
as they do not claim a place in the sanctuary itself of 
the Gospel. The moment that a claim of this kind is 
advanced, the Gospel repels it, jealousy guarding its 
own essential principles from foreign admixture. 
Everything turns upon the spirit, and intention, in 
which the Jewish converts frequented the temple. 
As long as they did so merely because they believed 
themselves bound to obey the law, the Apostles 
might well permit a harmless error of this kind to be 
corrected by the course of Providential events : but 
the case, we may be sure, would have been very 
different had the first converts observed the Levitical 
ritual on the ground that it was essential to salvation, 
— had they avowedly regarded it, as the Jew had 
hitherto rightly regarded it, as the covenanted means 
of access to God. Had any such notion as this been 
connected with the temple sacrifices, the Apostle who 
so severely denounced the Galatian error would, be- 
yond all doubt, have equally pronounced this ana- 
logous one to be inconsistent with right apprehensions 
of the Gospel. The circumstance, then, that the Apo- 
stles permitted their converts to observe the law proves 
nothing, as regards the question before us : what 
should have been proved, or at least made probable, is, 
that they would, in like manner, have made no o^iposi- 
tion to the formal introduction of the Jewish sacerdotal 
system into the Gospel. The exclufeivc priesthood of 
Christ, and the perfection of His sacrifice, might well 
be compatible with the temporary observance of the 
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Jewish ritual, which had waxed old, and was ready 
to vanish away ; what remains to he proved is that 
they are also compatible with a Christian priesthood 
and sacrifice ; a human priesthood, and a real sacri- 
fice, regarded as part and parcel of Christianity 
itself.* 

The abundance and cogency of the foregoing 
general presumptions against the proper priesthood 
of Christian ministers make it the less necessary to 
discuss at an}' length the passages of Scripture on 
which the sacerdotal theory is made to rest. To 
omit all notice of them, however, would be to leave 

* While, for the reasons given in the text, we must protest 
against the transformation of the Christian ministry into a priest- 
hood, and of Christian worship into a system of symbolism such as 
that of the Jewish ritual, we may regret that in some of the re- 
formed churches the contrary extreme was fallen into, and not 
only was the application of art to Christian purposes pronounced 
unlawful, but the preaching of the Word assumed the same place 
which in the Romish Church the mass occupies, — viz. one of 
disproportionate importance. Hence the custom of celebrating the 
Eucharist only twice or thrice in the year. A system of symbolism 
— such as portioning out the parts of a cathedral to represent 
particular facts in the economy of grace, or setting apart one part of 
it as more holy than another — can never be rendered compatible 
with the principles of the Gospel, for it implies that He in whom 
grace and truth reside is not yet manifested ; the Jewish ritual 
was necessarily a symbolical one because Christ was not yet come. 
Now that He has come, shadow and symbol have disappeared. 
This, however, is a very different thing from the application of art 
to the purposes of Christian worship, which is not only allowable, 
but laudable. So as regards the Eucharist; the reaction from 
Romanism has led to an undue depreciation of this holy ordinance. 
How much is it to be wished that the celebration of it in our own 
church, instead of being thrust into a corner at the end of a 
liturgy, in itself too lengthened, and after the great mass of the 
congregation has retired, should form a service by itself, and 
take place, if possible weekly, before the assembled people. 

S S 
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the present inquiry incomplete, and might be con- 
sidered as a tacit acknowledgment that they do not, 
on protestant principles, admit of a satisfactory in- 
terpretation. 

To the question, When were the Apostles, the 
first link in the chain of ministerial succession, con- 
secrated priests ; the Romish formularies, by way of 
reply, remind -us that at the last supper Christ 
delivered to them the bread and wine, saying “ Do 
this in remembrance of me*;” by which act, and 
words, of our Lord, it is said, they became invested 
with a sacerdotal character, which has descended to 
their successors. Where this conclusion is not at 
once drawn, our attention is nevertheless directed to 
the fact that Christ, in instituting this holy ordi- 
nance, committed the celebration of it, not to the whole 
body of believers but, to the Apostles only. The same 
restriction, it is observed, applies to the baptismal 
commission. Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. The inferences are, 
first, that, while they lived, none but the Apostles, or 
they to whom the Apostles gave authority, had a right 
to administer the sacraments ; secondly, that none but 
the successors of the Apostles, or those commissioned 
by them, possess a similar I’ight noAV ; and, thirdly, 

* It is painful to see a wi’iter like Bishop Taylor using this 
argument to establish a quasi human priesthood under the Gospel. 
“ Hoc facite, — this do in remembrance of me. This cannot but 
relate to ^ accepit, gratias egit, fregit, distribuit ; hoc facite/ Here 
was no manducation expressed, and therefore ‘ hoc facite’ concerns 
the Apostles in the capacity of ministers ; not as receivers, but as 
consecrators and givers” &c. — Divine Institution of the Oflice 
Ministerial, s. 5, 4. It is hard to say which has been productive 
of greater damage to the cause of truth, the opposition of dissent 
to the Church of England, or the reaction on the part of the 
church produced by that opposition. 
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that where this rule is violated, the sin of Eorah is 
committed, and the Sacraments fail to convey cove- 
nanted grace to the receivers. In confirmation of 
the theory we are referred to 1 Cor. iv. 1., where 
Christian ministers are described as “ stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” dispensers, as the passage is inter- 
preted, of the Sacraments. 

For the power of absolution, the remaining sacer- 
dotal function, the well-known passages are cited in 
which our Lord delivered the “ keys of the kingdom 
of heaven,” with power to bind and loose, first to 
Peter singly, and then to all the Apostles; and es- 
pecially that in which He is recorded, after His 
resurrection, to have imparted the Holy Ghost to the 
eleven, with power to remit and retain sins. (Matt, 
xvi. 19. and xviii. 18. ; John, xx. 21 — 23.) 

Whether these passages are suflS.cient to sustain 
the vast superstructure which is raised upon them 
may be left to the decision of the intelligent reader of 
Scripture : little more will here be ofiered than a few 
remarks on the position of the Apostles both before 
and after Christ’s resurrection, a point which is of 
great importance in deciding upon the interpretation 
to be put on His addresses to them. 

The Apostles, then, appear, in our Lord’s discoui-ses 
with them, in a threefold point of view : first, as 
Apostles, in the strict sense of the word, — that is, 
as witnesses of Christ’s resurrection and inspired 
founders of the Church ; — secondly, as representatives 
of the Christian ministry in general ; and, thirdly, as 
representatives of the Church at large. Unless we 
carefully distinguish between the different characters 
under which the Apostles are thus addressed, we 

s s 2 
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shall be liable to put a wrong construction upon our 
Lord’s expressions in reference to thena. 

Thus, to select one instance out of many, it is 
obvious that in many parts of the concluding dis- 
course of our Lord, recorded by St. John, the Apostles 
are addressed, neither specially as Apostles, nor even 
as Christian ministers, but, simply as believers in 
Christ, as representatives of the Church in general. 
For the promise of access to the Father through the 
Son (John, xiv. 13.) ; of the Comforter to abide with 
them for ever (v. 16.) ; of the indwelling of Christ in 
their hearts (v. 23.) : the privilege of being branches in 
the true vine (c. xv. 1.); of being chosen by Christ 
(v. 16.); of having a place prepared for them in the 
mansions of glory (c. xiv. 1.) : belong evidently, not to 
the Apostles, or their successors in the ministry, alone, 
but to the whole Church. That our Lord in these 
discourses regarded the Apostles as representatives 
of the body of true believers in every age is clear 
from the words of the concluding prayer : — “ neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word.” (c. xvii. 20.) 

It is, however, equally clear that certain parts of 
this same address relate to the eleven in their cha- 
racter of Apostles, as distinguished from all other 
Christians. Of this kind are the promises of plenary 
inspiration (chaps, xiv. 26., xvi. 13), and the allu- 
sions to the office which they wore to discharge 
as witnesses of Christ’s resurrection (chaps, xv. 27.. 
xvi. 16.). 

On the other hand, in the instructions given by 
our Lord to the Apostles when sending them forth 
on their temporary mission among the cities of Israel, 
the twelve seem to be addr<;ssed simply as ministers 
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of Christ; which is still more clearly the case in 
Luke, xii. 31 — 48., where of a general precept con- 
cerning Christian watchfulness a special application 
is made to the Apostles as rulers and stewards of the 
household. The admonition contained in these verses 
is clearly applicable, not to the Apostles only, but, 
to the ministers of Christ in every age. 

Once more in Matt. xix. 27 — 30., the twelve are 
addressed partly as representatives of the true Church, 
and partly as Apostles in the proper sense of the 
word. For in reply to Peter’s statement that he 
and his colleagues had left all to follow Him, our 
Lord declares, first, that all who imitated their ex- 
ample should receive an ample reward, and then, 
that the Apostles in particular should “ sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

From these examples, which might be multiplied, 
it will be evident that to draw conclusions from any 
particular promise given to the Apostles, or any 
transactions in which they may have been concerned, 
without carefully examining in what capacity they 
are addressed, is the ready way to involve the 
whole subject in confusion. As a matter of biblical 
exposition, nothing can be more crude than to argue 
that because on a given occasion Christ conferred 
certain powers and privileges upon the Apostles, 
these powers and privileges exist now in the Church. 
Each passage of this kind must be submitted to a 
careful scrutiny; times and circumstances must be 
taken into account ; and, in short, that humble dili- 
gence in searching the Scriptures must be exercised 
which, conjoined with a single eye to truth, is indis- 
pensable to our being led into truth. 

Applying this principle of interpretation to the 
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passages just mentioned, let us examine what can be 
really inferred from each. On the evening preceding 
His crucifixion, our Lord, in company with the 
Apostles, celebrated the feast of the passover, and 
took occasion to consecrate a portion of its ritual 
to be in all ages a solemn memorial of His body 
given, and His blood shed, for the sins of the world. 
Delivering to them the bread. He said, “ Take, eat, 
this is my body : this do ” (viz. eat, not sacrifice) 
“ in remembrance of me.” In like manner he gave 
them the cup, saying, “ Drink ye all of this ; for this 
is my blood of the New Testament which is shed for 
you, and for many for the remission of sins.” The 
notion that by these words of Christ the Apostles 
were consecrated priests, it is not worth while to 
spend time in refuting : the only question that can 
arise is, in what capacity are they to be considered 
as addressed? Nothing, however, can be clearer 
than that here the Apostles are regarded, neither as 
Apostles properly so called, nor as Christian ministers 
in general, but, as representatives of the true Church 
in every age. Our Lord was not giving directions 
how, or by whom, an ordinance, previously instituted, 
was to be administered, but for the first time insti- 
tuting the ordinance itself, which is one that belongs 
indiscriminately to all Christians ; and he instituted 
it in the persons of the Apostles, not as inspired 
messengers of the Spirit, or as ministers of Christ, 
but simply as believers. If the twelve are not in 
this passage to be thus regarded, the conclusion that 
follows is, not merely that to them alone (their suc- 
cessors in the ministry included) th'e administration 
of the sacred rite was committed, but that they alone 
were entitled to partake of it. To the proper mode 
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of administering the ordinance the words of institu- 
tion contain not the slightest reference ; the reception 
of it (“ Take, eat ; drink ye all of this ”) is what 
is enjoined upon the Apostles : and nothing can 
be more arbitrary, if stress is to be laid upon the 
fact that the Apostles only were present when it 
was instituted, than to stop short at the inference 
that upon them alone the power of administration 
was conferred, when, by reasoning precisely similar, 
it might be made further to appear that to them 
alone the privilege of reception was confined. We 
cannot in this way manage our pi’emises, making 
them prove as much as Ave wish, and no more. 

With the baptismal commission the case is some- 
what different. “ All power is given unto me in heaA'en 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Sou, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you : and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
These last words, indeed, make it plain that the 
charge is not given to the eleven as the inspired 
founders of the Church, for the apostolate, in the 
proper sense of the Avord, was not to continue unto 
the end of the world. To the remarks already made 
upon this point little need here be added. A per- 
petual infallible tribunal — such as that which the 
Apostles while they were upon earth constituted — 
would be inconsistent with a spiritual dispensation like 
that of the Gospel, both as localizing what is meant 
to be universal, and as unalterably fixing details 
of practice which had better be left free. As there 
is under the Gospel no local temple, or place with 
Avhich the special presence of God is connected, so, and 

S S 4 
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for the same reason, the Church possesses no standing 
living oracle, whether an individual, or a body of 
men, empowered to deliver infallible decisions upon 
each debated point of doctrine or practice, as it may 
arise. In place of such a tribunal, the operation of 
which would in a short time transform the Gospel 
into a system like that of Moses, there has been 
vouchsafed to the Church an inspired record, which, 
like its divine Author, recognizes no local limits, and 
which professes to do no more for our guidance than 
enunciate general principles suited to every clime 
and age. In short, the same reasons which made it 
expedient that Christ should leave the world, com- 
mitting the administration of His Church to the 
Spirit, apply with equal force against the continuance 
of a living apostolate, the word being understood in 
its full and proper meaning. 

This interpretation of the passage being set aside 
as untenable, we may either, with Chrysostom*, 
regard the promise of Christ as given to the Church at 
large, then represented in the Apostles, or we may 
suppose that, while taken in its full extent, it belongs 
to the whole Church, it yet has a particular reference 
to the eleven, not, however, as Apostles, but as repre- 
sentatives of the Christian ministry in general, which, 
indeed, seems to be the true application of the passage. 
Thus understood, it will signify that, while Christ 
is present with all His people (John, xiv. 23.), He 
is so in a more especial manner with His ministers, 
to whom, as long as their teaching coincides with 
that of the Apostles, His divine co-operation is as- 
sured to the end of time. But where is there in the 


* See above, p. 200. 
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passage the slightest hint of the validity of baptism 
being dependent upon the ecclesiastical position of 
the persons who are to administer it ? Where is the 
divine law confining the administration of the ordi- 
nance to the Apostles, and those upon whom the 
Apostles should devolve a portion of their commis- 
sion ? That our Lord here appears to have contem- 
plated, not this or that order of Christian ministers, 
but, His ministers in general, as the proper persons, 
first to instruct candidates for baptism, and then to 
administer the ordinance, may be admitted : but these 
are functions which common sense, independently of 
any divine direction, would assign to the pastors of 
each Church. 

In short, no passage can be produced from the Hew 
Testament in which the administration of the Sacra- 
ments is, by a divine law, restricted to the Apostles 
or their delegates, or the grace of these ordinances 
made dependent upon the persons of the adminis- 
trators. Nowhere are the Apostles found claiming 
the exclusive right to baptize, or to consecrate the 
Eucharist. They that gladly received Peter’s word 
were baptized*} by whom we are not informed. 
Philip, the deacon, baptized the eunuch j that he 
received from the Apostles a formal commission to 
do so is not told us.f Ananias, in all probability a 
layman, appears to have baptized St. Paul. Peter, 
beholding the evidences of a living faith in Cornelius 
and his friends, “ commanded them to be baptized;” 
whether by himself or others, is left undetermined.^ 
St. Paul declares that Christ sent him, not to baptize, 
but, to preach the Gospel; a declaration which, to 

* Acts, ii. 41. t riii. 38. 

X Acts, ix. 18. 
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say the least, negatives the supposition of its being 
the peculiar function of the Apostles to administer 
this sacrament. With respect to the Eucharist, the 
notices of Scripture are still more scanty and defec- 
tive ; or, rather, there is not a particle of evidence to 
prove that the administration of it was restricted to 
the Apostles, or those whom they appointed to mi- 
nister in the Church. The first believers brake 
“ bread from house to house,” “ came together on 
the first day of the week to break bread* but who 
it was that consecrated the elements ; what the form 
of consecration was, or whether there was any such 
form ; by whom the consecrated bread and wine were 
delivered to the people; upon these, and the like 
points, which, according to the Church theory, ought 
to have been defined with the utmost exactness. 
Scripture observes a profound silence. The only 
thing essential to the validity of the sacrament 
appears to have been the presence of Christ in the 
midst of His people : the true consecrating principle 
in the holy ordinance was the living faith of those 
who partook of it. To “make the Sacraments ”f 
was, as far as we can see, the prerogative, not of a 
sacerdotal order upon earth, but of Him from whom 
alone all ordinances derive their virtue. St. Paul, in 
one passaged, treats at some length of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper, its import, and the proper mode 
of celebrating it : upon the question, however, what 
is necessary to make the ordinance valid ? ho also is 
silent. It appears to have been then the custom to 
ask a blessing upon the elements ; but nothing can 

* Acts, ii. 46 . 5 XX. 7. 

■i Conficere sacramentum ; the usual expression employed by 
Bomish writers. 

t 1 Cor. xi. 17-34. 
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be more mdeterminate than the manner in which the 
Apostle alludes to this custom : “ the cup of blessing 
which we bless ; the bread which we break*:” from 
whose lips the blessing proceeded is left to us to 
conjecture. If no lengthened observations are needed 
upon the passage in which St. Paul describes himself 
and his fellow Apostles as “stewards of the mys« 
teries of God,” it is because every intelligent reader 
of Scripture is aware, that by the word “ mystery,” 
as used by St. Paul, is invariably meant a doctrine, 
hitherto bidden, but now revealed: never an ordi- 
nance f : so that the passage merely affirms of Chris- 
tian ministers, that they are stewards, or dispensers, 
of the truths of the Gospel, as indeed the requirement 
that they be “faithful” is of itself sufficient to prove. 

Before quitting this point, it may be worth our 
while to mark the different fate which, in the lapse 
of time, the two sacraments experienced. By the 
Donatist controversy the principle was established, 
that baptism, even when administered by those not 
in coimnunion with the Church, if only the word 
and the element had been present, was so far valid 
as that it was not to be repeated in the case of those 
who, having been thus baptized in schism, became 
reconciled to the Church. It was argued by Augustin, 
most conclusively, that the sacrament is Christ’s, not 

* 1 Cor. X. 16. 

f The passage, ^Hbis is a great mystery” (Ephes. v. 32.), trans- 
lated by the vulgate sacramentum hoc magnum est, is no excep- 
tion to the rule : for the ^‘mystery” is, not the ordinance itself of 
maiTiage, but St. Paul’s application of Gen. ii. 24., — “for this 
cause shall a man leave his father” &c., — to illustrate the union of 
Christ and His Church : an application of the passage hitherto 
unthought of. 
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his who administers it ; and derives its virtue from 
the sacred name in which it is administered. This 
was, in eiffect, disconnecting the validity of the 
ordinance from the person of the administrator ; for 
though it was still maintained that the recipient, as 
long as he continued in a state of schism, derived no 
saving benefit from his baptism, still the ordinance 
itself was pronounced valid, and, as such, was not to 
be repeated. In accordance with this principle, the 
Romish Church, as is well-known, permits, in cases 
of necessity, laymen, and even women, to baptize ; and 
even should the sacrament have been administered by 
a Jew or a pagan, acknowledges its validity, provided 
matter, form, and due intention, were present,* The 
Eucharist, on the contrary, has always been most 
jealously guarded from the profanation of lay hands ; 
the consecration of it by an unordained person being 
deemed absolutely null and void. Yet, if there is 
any difference in Scripture, as regards this point, 
between the two sacraments, baptism is the one 
which has more the appearance of being restricted ; 
Matt, xxviii. 19. afibrding some ground for the as- 
sertion that the Apostles only, as ministers of Christ, 
received authority to baptize, while for such a limit- 
ation in reference to the other sacrament no scrip- 
tural evidence at aU can be produced. But it is a 
characteristic of the Church system to be most per- 
emptory and exclusive in its decisions where Scrip- 
ture supplies the slenderest foundation for them. 

It must be again and again repeated that, in con- 
tending against the notion that the Sacraments owe 
their validity to their being administered by a priestly 


* BuUarm. De Bap. L. i. c. 7. 
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caste, in whose hands alone they convey covenanted 
grace, the Protestant by no means infringes the great 
principle, that “ all things be done decently and in 
order.” Order in Christian assemblies is a divine 
law; and the only one that is laid down for the 
guidance of Christians. In obedience to it, it is 
obvious that some persons must be set apart to 
administer the Sacraments ; and who so fit for this 
ofiice as they upon whom the duty devolves of pre- 
paring candidates for those ordinances, and who are 
to act as the organs of the Church in the exercise of 
discipline ? Reason dictates that the ministers of 
the Word should also be the ministers of the Sacra- 
ments : so it was probably from the first ; so certainly 
it is now in most Christian assemblies. As a question 
of order, this rule stands on its own sufficient ground, 
and must not be needlessly infringed. But to make 
it rest on grounds of order does not satisfy the 
advocates of the Church system : it must be trans- 
formed into a divine law, as peremptory as that 
which, under the old dispensation, made the offering 
of sacrifice the exclusive function of the priesthood. 
“ There is no reason to establish the right of men, 
without succession from the Apostles, to administer 
the Holy Eucharist, which will not justify the taking 
away of the cup* thus it is that an unscriptural 
theory leads even pious men to hazard statements 
which will not bear a moment’s investigation ; state- 
ments which are rendered needless when the sacer- 
dotal system which they are intended to sustain 
itself dissolves before the full beams of Gospel truth.f 

* Manning, Unity, &c. p. 326. 

f It was only by degrees that the dogma of the validity of the 
Sacraments being dependent upon the person of the administrator 
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The same discriminating test will be of service in 
enabling us to ascertain the true meaning of the 
passages from which the existence of a power in 
Christian ministers to remit or retain sins has been 
inferred. These are, as is well-known, three in 
number: — The promise to Peter, “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven:” the same repeated to all 
the Apostles, “ whatsoever ye shall bind on eai’th 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven:” and 
the charge given by Christ, after his resurrection, 
to the assembled eleven, “ He breathed on them and 
said, Keceive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whoso- 
ever sins ye retain, they are retained.”* The conclu- 

established itself in the Church ; the free evangelical view con- 
tinued for a long time to be held and taught bj writers of 
great note. In the following passage of Tertullian (De Baptismo, 
c. 17.) it is verj strongly expressed : Dandi quidem liabet 
jus summus sacerdos, qui est episcopus, dehine presbyteri et 
diaconi, non tamen sine episcopi auctoritafce, propter ecclesiso 
honorem, quo salvo, salva pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis jus est ; 
quod enim ex jequo accipitur, ex aequo dari potest : nisi episcopi 
jam, aut presbyteri, aut diaconi vocantur, discentes. Domini 
sermo non debet abscondi ab ullo. Proinde et baptismus, aeque 
Dei census, ab omnibus exerceri potest ; sed quanto magis laicis 
disciplina verecundiae et modestim incumbit?” Very diflerent is 
the language of the Apostolical Constitutions : — 'iQc olv o^i: 7iv 
eJov aWoyevy, fxi) ovra AevirrjVf irpocreyiymt n, t) wpoffeXdeip eIq ro 
dvffLa(rrrip(.ov avsv rov iepiwg, ovTta Kol dvev tov eTriffKoirov jjLVihkv 

voitire yap 6 SaovX, aysv rov TpotrevdymCf 

ijicovcrsyf on pefxaraiiorat cot" ovrw /cat irds XaiKog duev rod hpiojg 
EirireXuiv rip pLaraia TTO/'Ct.^Lib. ii. C. 27. 

^ Matt, xvi, 19. Ibid, xviii. 18. John, xx. 21—23, 
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sion founded upon them is, that there is vested in 
Christian ministers, as successors of the Apostles, a 
power, not merely of pronouncing that sin is, in the 
case of the penitent believer, forgiven, but, of poten- 
tially conveying, or withholding, forgiveness ; sacer- 
dotal absolution being the appointed means thi’ough 
which remission of sins committed after baptism is 
conferred, and the priest, ministerially it is true, but 
still in a real sense, holding the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, which he opens or shuts as to him may 
seem good. 

It is no conclusive argument against this doctrine, 
which delivers the lay members of Christ’s body 
completely into the power of the priesthood, that 
it places Christians under a yoke incomparably more 
oppressive than that which was laid upon the stiff- 
necked people of the old covenant, inasmuch as the 
Jewish priest, though the appointed channel of com- 
munication between God and man, had no authority 
either to remit or retain sins; if the penitential 
institute, of which sacerdotal absolution is a part, 
be really an appointment of Christ, we must bow in 
submission to the divine enactment. Only we may 
fairly require that the Scriptural proof of such a 
power having been committed to the clergy shall 
bo clear and unquestionable. 

Now the first thing that strikes us, on a survey of 
the passages in question, is, that, whatever may be 
gathered from them respecting the prerogatives of 
the Apos^es, they contain no hint whatever of the 
continued existence of Apostolic powers in the Church. 
That the existing Christian ministry, or any par- 
ticular order of it, inherits the authority given to the 
Apostles to bind and loose, to remit or retain sins ; — 
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this, the important link in the chain of argument, 
can never be supplied from these passages taken by 
themselves. For aught that appears in the words of 
Christ, the power which He conveyed to the Apostolic 
body may have been a personal privilege, which was 
to cease with its first possessors. The contrast in 
this respect between it and the baptismal commission 
is very remarkable : while the power of binding and 
loosing, remitting and retaining sins is unaccom- 
panied by any declaration indicating that it was to 
continue in the Church, the ordinary duties of the 
Christian ministry, to teach and to baptize, though 
in the first instance charged upon the Apostles alone, 
are shown to be of perpetual use by the concluding 
promise, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” So strongly, indeed, has this 
omission in the first-mentioned passages been felt that, 
as a learned writer has recently observed*, the 
attempt is not unfrequently made to supply it by 
tacking on to the power of binding and loosing, &c., 
the promise in Matt, xxviii. of Christ’s perpetual 
presence, though no warrant whatever exists for so 
doing, the two commissions evidently having nothing 
in common, either as regards time or matter. 

And indeed, when we proceed to examine the literal 
purport of the passages, it becomes evident that the 
powers which Christ here actually conferred upon the 
Apostles never existed, in their fulness and integrity, 
in any save the inspired founders of the Church. 
For the purposes of interpretation, the two first 
passages may be considered as one, the power of 
binding and loosing, which in the former of them 


• Benson, Discourses on the Powers of the Clergy, p. 32 . 
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is conferred upon Peter alone, being, in the latter, 
bestowed equally upon all the Apostles. True it is 
that the address of Christ to Peter (Matt. xvi. 19.) 
is, in its form, strictly personal, and contains predic- 
tive matter which had its accomplishment in the 
ministry of that Apostle only. Thus, for example, 
Peter may, in an especial sense, be said to have held 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, inasmuch as he 
it was who actually opened the door of salvation to 
all believers, Gentiles as well as Jews. He was the 
first to announce, on the day of Pentecost, to his 
Jewish brethren, that to them first the promise of 
forgiveness of sin through the same Jesus whom they 
had crucified appertained ; and he also was the first 
to admit in the person of Cornelius believing Gentiles 
into the fold of Christ. But in the rest of the 
address, we cannot but suppose that he is regarded 
as the representative of the Apostolic college, whose 
faith expressed itself in his memorable confession, 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God;” 
the ready zeal of Peter leading him on this occasion, 
as on many others, to anticipate his brethren in the 
expression of sentiments which they all equally felt. 
For it is ditficult to draw an essential line of distinc- 
tion between the authority given to Peter to bind 
and loose, and the same authority conferred subse- 
quently by Christ upon all the Apostles. A special 
application indeed of this general power appears to 
be contemplated in Matt, xviii. 18 — viz. to enforce 
the decisions of the congregation, or local church, in 
cases of civil ini.ury committed by one Christian 
against another; but the power itself, as we may 
gather from the similarity of the expression, was in 
both cases essentially the same. 

T T 
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What, then, are we to understand by this privilege ? 
Plainly a plenary authority to make such regulations, 
either by abrogating ancient rules or imposing new 
ones, as should from time to time seem necessary for 
the well being of Christ’s church. The terms “ bind- 
ing” and “loosing” are known to have been in 
common use among the Jews, in the signification of 
enacting, or abrogating, regulations of discipline ; and 
in this sense they are here used by our Lord. Thus 
Peter “ bound,” or enacted a binding regulation, 
when he commanded Cornelius, the first believing 
Gentile, to be baptized, thus extending the initiatory 
ordinance of the Gospel to a case which had not pre- 
viously arisen ; and he “ loosed,” or did away with 
the wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, when 
he admitted the same Cornelius to equal privileges 
with the Jewish converts, without imposing upon 
him the rite of circumcision. The same Apostle, not 
however singly, but in conjunction with James and 
the rest of the Apostles then present at Jerusalem, 
“ loosed,” or released, the Gentile converts from the 
yoke of the Mosaic law : indeed the proceedings of 
the Apostolic council referred to are the best, and a 
sufScient, commentary upon our Lord’s words. In 
like manner, whatever appointments of polity, or 
church discipline, or Christian worship, the Apostles 
may have made, they made in virtue of the general 
authority conferred upon them by Christ to bind and 
to loose, that is, to legislate for Christian societies. 

It follows, then, in the first place, that the Apo- 
stolic privilege of which we are speaking had no 
reference whatever to sacerdotal absolution, or in- 
deed in any way to the forgiveness of sins. With the 
subject of absolution these passages have no imagin- 
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able connexion: they refer to a power altogether 
different. As Lightfoot remarks, it is not persom, 
but things, which the Apostles were empowered to 
bind and loose ; the form of the expression being in 
both passages so framed as to apply to the latter only. 
“ Binding and loosing, in our Saviour’s sense, and in 
the Jews’ sense, from whose use hetaketh the phrase, 
is of things and not of persons ; for Christ saith to 
Peter, o eav Sifo-ijs, and o sav T^Ctryig ; 0 and not ov ; 
‘whatsoever’ thou kindest, and not ‘whomsoever;’ 
and to the other Apostles oo-a l«v SrjVijrs, Matt, xviii. 
18. ; oVa not oa-oug ‘ whatsoever things,’ and not 
‘ whatsoever persons.’ ”* 

And, secondly, in whatever measure we may sup- 
pose this Apostolic authority to have been inherited 
by the Church, it is obvious that, in its proper in- 
tegrity, it was a peculiar privilege of the Apostles. 
To pronounce authoritative decisions on points of 
Christian practice, decisions which were to be rati fied 
in heaven, has never been the prerogative of any un- 
inspired man or set of men : for the promise mani- 
festly implies a supernatural preservation from error. 
When our Lord declared that whatever his Apostles 
should bind and loose upon earth should be bound 
and loosed in heaven. He must be supposed to have 
contemplated them as those to whom the additional 
promise was given, that the Spirit should lead them 
into all truth. 

With these abatements, the power of binding and 
loosing may be regarded as still existing in the 
Church. That portion of the original authority which 
we may believe to have descended to the Church, is 

* Liglitfoot, Commentary on Acts. Compare liis Ileb. Escrcil. 
on Matt. xvi. 19. 
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the right of every Christian society to make such 
by-laws and regulations as from time to time shall 
seem expedient, provided always that such regula- 
tions do not contravene the spirit of the apostolic 
institutions recorded in Scripture ; and especially 
the right of enforcing its decrees by the penalty of 
excommunication. For if in Matt. xvi. 19. Peter is 
addressed as the representative of the apostolic 
college, in Matt, xviii. 18. the Apostles are still more 
manifestly addressed as the representatives of the 
Church of every age. “ If he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican. Verily I say unto you, what- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven;” — nothing can be clearer than 
that the company of the Apostles is here regarded as 
the type, not of the Christian ministry in particular, 
but of local Christian societies ; upon which, in the 
persons of the Apostles, was thus conferred by Christ 
the power of exercising discipline, with the assurance 
that, when exercised agreeably to Apostolic precedent, 
it should receive the divine sanction. The case 
supposed in Matt, xviii. 18. is, not that of a sin against 
God, but of a civil injury inflicted by one Christian 
upon another ; and a full illustration of the passage 
is furnished by St. Paul’s reproof of the Corinthian 
converts for suing each other in the heathen courts of 
law, instead of settling their differences before a 
tribunal of their own; which tribunal the Apostle 
nowhere directs to be composed of clerical persons 
only. (1 Cor. vi. 5.) Indeed, where, as in Christian 
countries, the civil magistracy is professedly Christian, 
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the Apostle’s prohibition must be considered as re- 
voked. 

Of a very different nature is the authority to remit 
and retain sins bestowed upon the Apostles by Christ 
after His resurrection. Our Lord’s words are too ex- 
press and plain, to permit us to interpret them, as 
has been done, to signify merely a commission to 
preach the Gospel, or to admit njen by baptism into 
the visible church. Whatever secondary sense the 
passage may bear, the power originally given to the 
Apostles by Christ, when “ He breathed upon them, 
and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” cannot be 
supposed to be any other than that of authoritatively 
pronouncing within the pale of the Christian com- 
munity the sins of certain persons to be remitted, 
and of certain others to be retained, or not forgiven. 
This is placed beyond doubt both by the comparison 
which Christ institutes between his own mission by 
the Father, and the mission of the Apostles by him- 
self ; and by his bestowing upon them, at the same 
time, that gift of the Spirit which alone could enable 
them to discharge an office so unfit to be intrusted to 
men unassisted by supernatural grace. Our Lord’s 
address, then, may be thus paraphrased : — “As the 
Father hath sent me with a delegated authority 
to pronounce upon earth sins forgiven” (a power 
which Christ did actually claim and exercise, when 
He said to the sick of the palsy, “ Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee,”) “ so send I you, 
with a similarly delegated power, and that you may 
be qualified for the exercise of it, I bestow upon you 
a special gift of the Holy Ghost, whereby you shall 
bo enabled to discern the presence, or the absence, of 
those inward dispositions which are the condition of 

T T 
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God’s vouchsafing or withholding the forgiveness of 
sin. Your sentence thus pronounced upon earth 
shall receive the divine sanction, and be ratified in 
heaven.” 

But if the passage is to be thus understood (and 
nothing less will satisfy its literal meaning), it is 
evident that, in its original acceptation, it applies 
only to the case of the inspired ambassadors of Christ. 
For to none but them has there ever been committed 
such a gift of the Spirit as enables its possessor so to 
discern the state of men’s hearts, as to be warranted in 
pronouncing them either still in a state of condemna- 
tion, or pardoned. It is an act of culpable inadvertence 
to claim, on the strength of the passage before us, this 
power for the existing clergy, as successors of the 
Apostles, without inquiring whether the indispen- 
sable qualification for its safe exercise — viz. the gift 
of the Spirit which the Apostles possessed — has de- 
scended to the existing church, or any part of it. And 
who shall arrogate to himself such a gift of spiritual 
discernment ? jilanifestly the spiritual gift has been 
withdrawn, for overt transgressions are all that can 
now be made the subject of church censures. When 
Apostles are again vouchsafed, confirming their claim 
of inspiration by miracles, and having their sentences 
of condemnation, or absolution, visibly ratified by 
heaven, then, but not until then, we may afS,rm that 
there exists in the Church a power, similar to that 
exercised by the Apostolic coEege, of remitting or 
retaining sins. 

It may be asked, do proofs exist of the Apostles 
having exercised the power conferred upon them 
otherwise than as we may suppose it capable of being 
exercised now ? The reply is, that, in poiiit of fact, 
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they are found remitting and retaining sins, in the 
same sense in which Christ Himself did while upon 
earth, the Lord fulfilling at the same time His pro- 
mise of ratifying their sentences. Very soon after 
the day of Pentecost, St. Peter gave proof of his pos- 
sessing this peculiar prerogative. Ananias, having 
sold his land, kept back part of the price, and laid 
the remainder at the Apostles’ feet. The deception 
practised was unknown to the disciples, but Peter, 
under the promised influence of the Spirit, which 
enabled him to read the heart, detected and exposed 
it. Pie expostulated with Ananias on his attempted 
fraud, pronounced him guilty of lying against the 
Holy Ghost, — in other words, “retained” his sin, — 
and immediately the divine ratification of the Apostle’s 
judgment followed; — “ Ananias, hearing these words, 
fell down, and gave up the Ghost.” His mfe 
Sapphira, the accomplice of his guilt, coming in 
soon afterwards, the same exhibition of apostolic 
power took place.* In the case of Simon, the 
same Apostle employed language which no one, who 
did not possess a supernatural gift of spiritual dis- 
cernment, could have ventured to employ: — “Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter: for thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God. Eepent, 
therefore, of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if, 
perhaps, the thought of thine heart may be forgiven 
thee. For I perceive that thou art in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.” f The history 
of St. Paul furnishes another example, with, however, 
a different result. He and Barnabas, having come to 
Cyprus to preach the Word of God, found their oper- 


* Acts, V, 3 — 10. 
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•f Acts, viii. 21 — 23. 
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ations impeded by the active opposition of Elyraas 
the sorcerer. “ Then Saul (who is also called Paul), 
being filled with the Holy Ghost” (and, consequently, 
enabled to discern this man’s inward state), exercised 
his power of remitting and retaining sins. He de- 
nounced Elymas as a child of the devil, and an enemy 
of all righteousness, that is, retained his sins ; and the 
Lord, by inflicting upon the sorcerer the punishment 
of blindness for a season, bore testimony to the word 
of His chosen messenger.* In the epistles of this 
Apostle, frequent allusions to the exercise of the 
same power are found. Thus in the case of the 
incestuous Corinthian, the Apostle had resolved, “ in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” and “ with the 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ” (committed to 
himself in common with the other Apostles), “to 
deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the fleshf but, on hearing of the offender’s repent- 
ance, he “remitted” his sin; “to whom ye forgive 
anything, I forgive also: for if I forgave anything, 
to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it, in 
the person of ChristJ i. e. as personating, or repre- 
senting Christ, not in His offices of prophet, priest, 
and king, but in that authority which the Son of 
Man exercised on earth, — the authority to forgive sins. 
In like manner, we read of his delivering Hymenmus 
and Alexander unto Satan that they might learn not 
to blaspheme. For that these passages refer to simple 
excommunication both the peculiar form of the ex- 
pression, and the evident allusion to some extraor- 
dinary bodily visitation, as following upon the apostolic 
condemnation, render altogether improbable. 

• Acts, xiii. 6 — 11. 

t 1 Cor. V. 3 — 5. 


$ 2 Cor. 2. 10, 
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Why such a power should have been lodged in the 
Apostles’ hands, and why it should expire with them, 
seems not diflScult of explanation. The first founders 
of the Church had difficulties to contend with, which 
none of their successors have had. The leaven of 
Christianity was but just being introduced into the 
corrupted mass of the heathen world, and the general 
diffusion of Christian sentiments, which renders it 
comparatively easy for the modern teachers of religion 
to inculcate the precepts of the Gospel, being wholly 
wanting, the Apostles had nothing, in their contests 
with anti-christian error, to fall back upon but their 
personal prerogatives. In point of fact, the first 
churches, as we gather from St. Paul’s epistles, fre- 
quently presented a strange admixture of foreign 
elements, partly of Jewish, and partly of heathen, 
origin, and the wildest and most licentious doctrines 
found a place side by side with the pure teaching of 
the Apostles. To meet such a state of things, which 
might have issued in the total subversion of the Chris- 
tian faith ; to overawe the turbulent, and control 
the vagaries of an unbridled imagination, nourished 
amidst the abominations of heathenism; it was ne- 
cessary that in the hands of the first heralds of 
the Gospel, divinely qualified as they were to ex- 
orcise without abusing it, an extraordinary power 
should be vested, which none could gainsay, or resist. 
While the mass was in the first stage of effervescence 
an authority to control its movements was needful 
and salutary. And such an authority was conferred 
by Christ upon the Apostles. They possessed the 
power, not only* of working miracles in general to 
convince the unbeliever, but of exposing, and punish- 
ing with temporal inllictions, Christ bearing testimony 
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to their word, those hidden depravities of the heart 
within the pale of the Church which, whether evincing 
themselves in moral turpitude or heretical hlasphemy, 
had abeady been condemned by God. The spirit of 
the old dispensation was for a time continued under 
the new ; until such time, namely, as Christianity, 
in its leading principles, doctrinal and practical, should 
have taken a stronger hold of men’s minds. But as 
soon as things had settled into this state, it was 
natural that the extraordinary power, suitable to the 
previous period of transition, should be withdrawn, 
and the expulsion of sin and error from the Christian 
community be left to the exercise of an uninspired 
discipline, and the gradual approximation of Christians 
to the standard of practice set before them in the 
inspbed Word. 

Do the words of Christ, then, admit of no applica- 
tion whatever to the uninspired successors of the 
Apostles in the Christian ministry ? Far from it. 
Here, also, as in the former case, the Church inherits 
apostolic powers; but she inherits them subject to 
the limitations which the difference between inspired 
and uninspired men renders necessary. To pronounce 
absolutely the sins of any person remitted or retained 
is a profane parody upon the original apostolic power ; 
for it implies a power which belongs to God only, 
and to those upon whom God may he pleased by 
special gift to bestow it, — that of seeing iutothe heart 
of man : but to declare conditionally — that is, on the 
presumption of repentance and faith — the forgiveness 
of sins to the penitent, is still the ofSce of the Church, 
and especially of her noinisters, for this, in fact, is 
nothing more than the preaching of the Gospel. Tix 
this improper and secondary sense, and in no other, 
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is the apostolic privilege shared in by ordinary 
Christian ministers. By denouncing God’s judgments 
against the impenitent they retain sins ; by assuring the 
penitent of forgiveness, they remit sins ; by inviting 
all men to believe on Christ that they may be saved 
they open the kingdom of heaven : — thus far, and no 
further, are they inheritors of the authority once given 
to the Apostles. In this sense, in fact, it is that the 
passage in St. John’s Gospel is, by most Protestant 
writers of note, applied to post-apostolic times; of 
whose general method of interpretation the words of 
Bishop Jewell, cited in the note, will serve as a 
specimen.* It is worthy of remark, indeed, that for 
instances of the exercise of such a power by others 
besides the Apostles we search the inspired records in 
vain. To remit or retain sins, as St. Paul himself 
did, forms no part of his commission to Timothy and 
Titus; nor does he ever recognise such a power in 
the presbyters, or deacons, mentioned in his other 
epistles. The Apostle could send forth Timothy to 
preside, for the time being, over the Church of 
Ephesus ; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort ; to convince 

* ^^Ministris a Christo datum esse dicimus ligandi, solvendi, 
aperiendi, claudendi potestatem. Ac solvendi quidem muuus in 
eo situm esse, ut minister, vel dejectis animis et vere resipiscen- 
tibus per Evangelii prasdicationem, merita Christi, absolutionem- 
que ofierat, et certam peccatorum condonationem, ac spem salutis 
0eterns8 denunciet : aut eos qui gravi scandalo, et notabili aliquo 
delicto, fratrum animos offenderint, et sese a communi socictate 
Ecclesite, et a Christi oorpore quodammodo abalienarint, resipis- 
centes reconciliet, et in fldelium ccotum atque unitatem recolligat 
et restituat. Ligandi vero ilium claudendique potestatem exercere 
dicimus, quoties vel incredulis et contumacibus regni coelorum 
januam recludit, illisque vindictam Dei, et sempiternum supplicium 
edicit, vel publice cxcommunicatos ab Ecclesise grcmio excludit/* 
— Apob EccL Aug* 
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gainsayers, and to edify the flock ; but he could not, 
and did not, send him as the Father had sent Christ, 
and Christ had sent the Apostles, nor could he be- 
stow upon him the gift of the Holy Ghost for the re- 
mission and retention of sins. And certainly powers 
which Timothy and Titus, and their fellow workers 
of the apostolic age, did not possess, the present 
bishops and presbyters of the Church cannot be sup- 
posed to inherit. 

Protestantism rejects the dogma of a human priest- 
hood on the same ground on which apostolic Chris- 
tianity does so. When the reformed confessions 
enunciate, as the article of a falling or standing 
Church, that “ we are justified by faith only,” they 
intend not only to express, as has been already 
remarked, the inwardness of a justified state, or the 
fact that a conscious reliance upon the Saviour’s 
merits, and not an external act of the Church, is 
the instrument of justification, but to affirm further 
that, by this conscious act of faith, the believer is 
at once, and without the intervention of any human 
mediator, made partaker of the saving efficacy of 
Christ’s death. Faith connects us with the priestly 
office of Christ, both in its propitiatory and its inter- 
cessory aspect ; through Him directly, and not medi- 
ately — “the new and living way” — we draw near 
to God, and enter the most holy place. Wherever 
justification by faith is held in its true Protestant 
sense, the doctrine of a human priesthood becomes a 
useless excrescence, and falls off of itself ; for what 
need can he feel of a human mediator who already 
enjoys fellowship with God in and through Christ ? 
Hence is to be explained the peculiar vehemence 
with which Romish writei's have ever assailed this 
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doctrine, and the misrepresentations to which in 
their hands it has been subject. The assailants must 
in many cases be too well aequainted with the writings 
of the reformers not to know that solifidianism, so 
far as the word expresses a tendency to laxity of 
practice, is as earnestly repudiated by the latter as 
by themselves : the animosity exhibited proceeds 
from a different source ; and the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification is assailed not so much because it is 
thought dangerous to morality as because it robs the 
Church — that is, the clerical order — of its assumed 
priestly character. Hinc illae lacrymse. As the dogma 
of the corporate life makes the Church, not Christ, 
the author of spiritual life, so the doctrine of a 
human priesthood under the Gospel makes the clergy 
the arbiters of the Christian’s destiny : for such 
surely they are to whom is given the power of 
barring, or opening, as they please, access to God. 
With an instinct which never errs, the advocates of 
the tridentine system feel that justification by faith, 
by which is simply meant that Christ in His priestly 
ofi&ce is present instead of being represented by a 
sacerdotal order, is out of place in their doctrinal 
structure, and must either remain to mar its sym- 
metry, or be expelled from it. 

And this leads us to remark, in conclusion, that 
the sacerdotal principle may be actively at work 
where Romanism is not formally professed. Where- 
ever statements are put forth to the effect that the 
Church is the representative of Christ upon earth, — 
or, as Moehler expresses it, the perpetual incarnation 
of the Son of God — we have reason to suspect its 
existence. A moment’s consideration will show that 
the notion of a proper human priesthood within the 
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Church is the direct consequence of such a mode 
of speaking. The Church, it is said, as standing in 
the place of Christ upon earth, is invested with His 
offices, regal, prophetical, and priestly ; and, by virtue 
of the latter, is empowered to mediate between man 
and God. But how can the Church, if that term be 
used, as Scripture uses it, to signify the whole of the 
body of Christ, or the whole of a local church, as the 
case may be, mediate between herself and God ? A 
representative must be so to a third party, not to 
himself. The anomaly is evident ; and, in truth, the 
theory never remains in this its incipient stage, where 
it is harmless, because incapable of practical appli- 
cation. The Church, as is usual, very soon comes to 
mean the clergy, and it is only necessary to push the 
doctrine of representation one step further to make 
it appear that as the Church is the vicar of Christ 
upon earth, so the clergy are the representatives of 
the Church, and concentrate in themselves its royal, 
prophetical, and priestly functions. Once this point 
is gained, the doctrine of a human priesthood, whether 
we call it by that name or not, becomes inevitable. 
The Christian minister assumes the character of a 
mediator between God and the laity, and apart from 
his ministrations the ordinances of Christ, however 
lively the faith with which they are received, fad. to 
convey covenanted grace. The people become an 
appendage of the priesthood, in whose hands all the 
vital powers of the Church are regarded as lodged. 
The priesthood, apart from the laity, retains its 
powers and privileges ; but the laity, separate from 
the priesthood, become shrivelled branches, cut off 
from the true vine. 

Such is ever the ultimate result of this theory. 
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Hence it is the more important to mark, and with- 
stand, its first advances. When Augustin said that 
“ the dove” forgives sins, he was advancing a proposi- 
tion which contained within itself all the elements of 
the Eomish doctrine of the priesthood ; for how can 
“ the dove” (the body of Christ) forgive sins, save 
through its organs and representatives, the clergy ? 
who thus become the dispensers of the treasures of 
heaven, opening and shutting, binding and loosing, as 
they will. 

In no respect can the Church be properly said to 
be the representative of Christ upon earth. For this 
is equivalent to saying that Christ having accom- 
plished the work of redemption and ascended into 
heaven, has withdrawn from the active administra- 
tion of the kingdom of God upon earth, having pre- 
viously delegated the authority belonging to him to 
a priestly caste, the representatives of his represent- 
ative, through which alone He ordinarily communi- 
cates with His people. A more unscriptural notion 
cannot he conceived. Christ has not withdrawn from 
His church, or delegated to its pastors His own 
incommunicable powers. “ Vicarius est absentis, 
Christus est praesens.” In His own proper person, 
indeed, He is no longer present upon earth, but in 
His place the Comforter has come, and where the 
Spirit of Christ is, there is Christ himself. The Holy 
Spirit is the only real representative or vicar of 
Christ upon earth. By the exercise of His kingly 
power, Christ orders and disposes all things for the 
welfare of His people ; by His Word and His Spirit 
He discharges amongst them His prophetical office ; 
and if in His sacerdotal character — that is, as God 
and man united in one Person — He is at the right 
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hand of God (the exercise of this office upon earth 
being incompatible with the nature of the Christian 
dispensation), yet, inasmuch as direct access to Him, 
as the perpetual High Priest of His Church, is opened 
to every Christian, He is virtually present also in 
His priestly function ; for to say that all Christians 
are everywhere present to Christ is equivalent to say- 
ing that Christ is everywhere present to them : the 
Deity of our High Priest renders Him omnipresent. 

That the vicarious theory is incompatible with the 
hearty recognition of this great truth of Christ’s pre- 
sence amongst His people is too evident to permit 
us to entertain any doubts upon the point. Expe- 
rience has amply proved that where the Church is 
regarded, as the impersonation of Christ upon earth, 
the Sun of Righteousness speedily disappears behind 
the intervening body, and His life-giving beams are 
intercepted. The Church in every point becomes the 
proximate object of view, and the real source of sal- 
vation. If Christ is still supposed to work, it is only 
indirectly through the Church. Hence it is that 
what Protestants mean by faith can find no place in 
the Church theory. Faith, according to the teaching 
of the reformed churches, is a conscious reliance upon 
a present Person ; but in the Church system the divine 
Person who is the proper object of faith is not present ; 
the Church occupies His place, and the demand that 
we rely upon the Church in the same sense as we 
should upon Christ himself has not yet been made 
even by the theologians of Trent. The ingenious 
reasonings by which it is sometimes attempted to be 
proved that by justifying faith our Lord and St. 
Paul mean, an intellectual belief of the doctrines of 
Christianity, or the Christian religion itself, or the 
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whole congeries of Christian virtues, — any thing, in 
short, but what it does actually mean in Scripture, — 
viz. such an acceptance of the word of promise as leads 
to trust in a Person — are all prompted by the secret 
consciousness, that the Person upon whom faith 
should fix is withdrawn from view, nothing being 
left ill His place but the dreary abstraction of the 
church. 

If the Protestantism of the reformation were dis- 
figured by far greater errors than it is, we should 
still owe an incalculable debt of gratitude to Luther 
and his contemporaries, for their services in removing 
the opaque veil which had been interposed between 
the Saviour and His people, and once more permitting 
the glory of Christ to be seen by man. 


u u 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

CHUECH PEINCIPLES ILLUSTEATED EEOM THE WEITINGS 
OE OTPEIAH AND AUGUSTIN. 

Amidst the many painful circumstances 'which have 
marked the course of the recent theological movement 
in the Church of England, one good result, the im- 
portance of which it is impossible to overrate, has 
followed from it, — viz. a juster appreciation, than 
perhaps we ever before had, of the character and 
tendency of the patristic theology of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries. The phase which the religious 
revolution of the 16 th century assumed in England, 
as compared with that which marked its rise and 
progress abroad, tended to invest the period of 
Church history just named with a peculiar interest 
and importance in the eyes of the English reformers. 
While in Germany the reformation took its rise from 
a purely religious sentiment of which Luther was 
the representative and the mouth-piece, in England 
it partook more or less of a political character: or, 
perhaps, it is more correct to say that on the continent 
spiritual led to political emancipation from the fetters 
of the Papacy, while, amongst ourselves, the overthrow 
of the doctrinal system of Rome was a consequence 
of the rejection of her assumed temporal authority. 
With the German reformers liberty to hold and to 
preach the Gospel, with the English national in- 
dependence, was the proximate object contended for ; 
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though in neither case could the attainment of it 
he barren of ulterior results. Justification by faith, 
as distinguished from the sacramental, and pelagian, 
system which had corrupted the Church to its core, 
formed the mainspring, and the watchword, of the re- 
formation abroad ; with us the absolute sovereignty of 
nations was the great principle in the first instance 
asserted. Luther protested principally against the 
intervention of the Church between the individual 
believer and God ; the English reformers against her 
usurpations over the state, or the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the Pope. It was the insolent assump- 
tion by an Italian prince of a right to depose princes, 
to absolve subjects from their oath of allegiance, and 
otherwise to interfere in the domestic concerns of 
the country, that impelled the English people, king, 
nobles, and commons, with a consent nearly unani- 
mous, to shake ofif a yoke which to a free people had 
become intolerable. 

This peculiar bias of the English reformation 
operated, as regards the interests of religion, both 
advantageously and the reverse. The national cha- 
racter which the circumstances just mentioned im- 
parted to the movement enabled our reformers to 
retain the ancient polity of the Church unchanged, 
and to preserve the visible line of ministerial suc- 
cession; advantages which the foreign Protestants 
were compelled, from the circumstances in which 
they were placed, to forego. On the other hand, 
the same circumstance tended to shift the ground 
of controversy between our divines and those of 
Pome from interior principles to their final results 
and visible exemplifications, thereby rendeinng it 
not so easy for future generations to maintain the 

V tj 2 
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field against tlie argumentative assaults of Rome. 
While Luther was compelled to appeal both from 
the papal divines and the fathers to Scripture alone, 
our reformers, while repudiating the Romish doctrine 
of tradition, announced it as their formal principle, 
that Scripture is to be understood according to the 
patristic interpretation of it, and that to restore the 
Church to what she was in the 3rd and 4th centuries 
was the end to he aimed at in all attempts at re- 
formation. To the adoption of this line of argument 
they Avere led by the advantage which they possessed 
of being able to point to an identity of form between 
the primitive polity of the Church and that which 
they had succeeded in establishing in England. The 
Church of the 4th century was episcopal, and it had 
no formal pope: this also was the form which the 
Church of England had assumed : hence the tempt- 
ation was presented to our divines, when assailed by 
Rome, to fall back upon patristic, instead of original — 
that is, scriptural — Christianity, and to rest the issue 
of the controversy upon the ascertained doctrines 
and practices of the early Church. It Avas “ a short 
and easy method” with Rome to say, “ Prove from 
the remains of Christian antiquity that the ancient 
Church held the doctrines of the supremacy of the 
Pope, of masses for the dead, and of purgatory, and 
we Avill allow your claims. We take our stand upon 
the Church of the 4th century.” What made the 
temptation stronger Avas, that at that time Romish con- 
troversialists were Avont to appeal to the fathers in 
support of the principal dogmas of their Church* ; so 
that the celebrated challenge of JeAvel was provoked. 


* See the Eomish Catechism, passim. 
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and justified, by the tactics of the adversary. Whe- 
ther they have done wisely in abandoning this ground 
for the more elastic, but more dangerous, doctrine of 
development (dangerous even to themselves, for why 
may not Christianity develope beyond Romanism ?) 
may be questioned. 

It is quite true that it was only formally that 
the principle of the English reformation was enun- 
ciated to be a restoration of the Church according 
to the mind of the “primitive fathers,” and that, 
materially, a very different standard of doctrine was 
adopted. While our reformers extolled the imagined 
purity of the Church of the 4th century, their actual 
teaching on the most important points of doctrine 
was as different from that of the fathers as any thing 
could well be, and presented a perfect coincidence 
with that of the great foreign reformers. W^’ith the 
fathers on their tongue, they were Lutherans at 
heart ; and have indelibly impressed their convictions 
on the articles of the English Church. Nevertheless 
the formal enunciation of the principle alluded to 
has proved of serious injury to the cause of Apostolic 
Christianity amongst us. In the first place, it enabled 
the divines of a subsequent age, whose sympathies 
were far more with the patristic teaching than with 
that of the Protestant reformation, to obtain a footing 
in the Church of England, which they have ever since 
held, and from which no one can now wish to dislodge 
them ; and thus has been introduced amongst us a 
type of doctrine, which, in essential points, is more 
Romish than Protestant. In the next place, it had 
the effect of diverting the attention of our divines 
from the great doctrinal points at issue betvv'een the 
reformed and the Romish Churches to others of a 
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less fundamental character, or rather, as has been 
already observed, from the interior principles of the 
respective systems to their visible and prominent 
results, and, consequently, of rendering a great part 
of our anti-Romish theology more superficial than 
it •would otherwise have been. Such a doctrine, for 
example, as that of the supremacy of the pope has 
been set forth as the great point of difference between 
ourselves and Rome, and learned men have been 
tempted to foi’get that, ■when they had disproved, as 
it was easy for them to do, the existence of a formal 
pope in the first four centuries, they had by no 
means exposed, or refuted, the erroneous notions on 
the subject of the Church, out of which the papacy 
by natural consequence sprang; whereas, in truth, 
the doctrine of the papal supremacy is but the ex- 
terior symptom of the unsoundness which lies deep 
within, and which, if the present papal system were 
swept away, would speedily throw out something 
similar. In a word, the ■visible tokens of the disease 
have been too often mistaken for the disease itself. 
And, lastly, it has tended, more perhaps than any 
other circumstance, to perpetuate most mistaken 
notions as regards the actual state of doctrine in the 
ancient Church. They who had staked the issue of 
the controversy ■with Rome on the recorded teaching 
of the Church in the 4th century were naturally 
indisposed to see any errors in that teaching, much 
less those very errors (in germ) against which they 
were protesting; hence the writings of our early 
divines convey, to say the least, a very imperfect 
view of ancient Christianity, and ’abound •with ex- 
pressions concerning it which are calculated to mis- 
lead the unwary, or unlearned, reader. On the one 
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hand, they were tempted to quote isolated sentences 
of the fathers as specimens of their ordinary teaching, 
which they were very far from being; and on. the 
other to shut their eyes to the unequivocal traces of 
Romish doctrine which are visible in the pages of 
Christian antiquity. It may be questioned, for ex- 
ample, whether on the very point on which our great 
writers — such as Barrow — have chosen to take issue 
with Rome, viz. the papal supremacy, due weight has 
been by them assigned to the statements of the early 
Latin fathers on the position which the see of Rome 
was even then beginning to occupy in western Chris- 
tendom. Of what avails it to prove that the Bishop 
of Rome possessed, at that time, no formal juris- 
diction over other bishops, if, notwithstanding, the 
ideas whence the papacy sprang were prevalent, and 
found strenuous advocates in the leading churchmen 
of the age? 

It must be regarded as a singular mark of divine 
favour, that the principle on which our reformers 
professed to act was not formally incorporated in the 
articles of the English Church; that not Scripture 
as interpreted by the fathers, but Scripture itself, 
was set forth as the rule of faith by which even the 
Catholic creeds were to be tested, and their truth 
proved. For the assertion may be safely hazarded 
that hardly one of the distinctive doctrines of Ro- 
manism can be named, the rudiment of which cannot 
be traced to that very age of the Church which we 
had been taught to regard as the model for our imi- 
tation both in doctrine and in practice. Experience 
has over and over again proved how impossible it is 
to construct a system which shall fairly represent the 
teaching of the third and fourth centuries, and yet 
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be materially different from that of the Council of 
Trent ; materially different, for, as has been observed 
in the preceding pages, the great writers of that age 
recognised no other formal principle than that of 
Protestantism, — viz. the supreme authority of Holy 
Scripture in controversies of faith. The failure which 
has attended the attempts recently made amongst 
ourselves to frame an Anghcan system, holding a 
midway position between Romanism and evangelical 
Protestantism, is notorious ; the production, an in- 
sular one in every sense of the word, has, from the 
first, languished, and bids fair, ere long, to terminate 
its sickly existence. Indeed, the original authors of 
it have themselves pronounced the most significant 
comment on the result of their labours, by trans- 
ferring their spiritual allegiance, one by one, to that 
Chui’ch which alone exhibits, in full and consistent 
operation, the characteristic features of the Church 
sj'stem. 

In proportion as this is recognised, and Scripture 
really becomes to us what it was intended to be, — the 
sole authoritative record of apostolic Christianity, and 
the standard of Christian doctrine, — will be our success 
in withstanding the advances of Romanism, and re- 
ducing our own church to a closer conformity to the 
apostolic model. The fond notion that we can take 
up on patristic ground a tenable position against 
Rome will be abandoned, while our feet will be the 
more firmly planted on that rock of the divine Word 
which, when the argument has been made to rest ex- 
clusively upon it, has ever proved itself able to bear 
the weight, and opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
assaults of error. 

To so desirable a result any contribution, however 
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imperfect, must be held valuable ; and it may be a fit 
conclusion to the preceding discussion, to present the 
reader with a brief sketch of the opinions prevalent 
on the subject of the Church in the third and fourth 
centuries; the period in which Christianity is sup- 
posed to have presented herself to the world in a 
garb of purity and brightness, which subsequent ages 
may imitate, but never can surpass. 

The confined limits of a single chapter make it 
necessary to narrow the field of survey, and to select 
such portions of it as are most strongly marked with 
the characteristic features which it is our object to 
bring out to view. Hence, we may at once dismiss, 
as unfit for our purpose, the great writers of the 
eastern Church. With the exception of Ignatius, 
these writers dwell upon the theoretical, rather than 
the practical, side of Christianity; on the doctrines 
of the Gospel, rather than the nature and constitution 
of the Church. The dialectical spirit of the Greeks, 
in transferring itself from the speculations of heathen 
philosophy to Christian theology, found a congenial 
sphere of exercise in systematising the doctrines, and 
composing philosophical defences, of the faith; and 
satisfied with the laurels which they gained in this 
iicld, they left the practical system of the Church, in 
its discipline and government, to be worked out and 
reduced to practice by the less subtle, but more ener- 
getic, leaders of the western Church. It is to the 
works of the principal Latin fathers that we must 
have recourse, if we would become acquainted with, 
the principles of the church system, and trace the 
successive steps by which it advanced to maturity. 
And among these the chief place, in laying the found- 
ations of the ecclesiastical edifice, must be assigned 
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to Cyprian and Augustin ; the one the greatest pre- 
late, the other the most influential writer, of his time; 
whose remains have ever formed the magazine whence 
the Catholic theory has drawn its weapons of argu- 
ment and illustration. Besides the eminent position 
which these fathers occupied, and still occupy, in the 
Christian world, a peculiar interest attaches to the 
age in which they flourished, which may be termed 
the age of transition, or that in which the principles 
of which the Papacy is the final result became fixed ; 
and the spirit of apostolic Christianity, as it bi’eaks 
forth with striking effect, even in the pages of Ter- 
tullian, was at last overcome and supplanted by the 
ecclesiastical version of the Gospel. To the writings 
of Cyprian and Augustin, then, our attention will be 
confined, while we endeavour to ascertain the views 
which, in that age, had come to be generally enter- 
tained on the nature and functions of the Church. 

1. What the conception of the Church was, which 
had begun to prevail in the age of Cyprian and Au- 
gustin, will be best learned from some examples of 
the mode in which these fathers expound the predi- 
cates of the Constantinopolitan creed ; especially those 
of oneness and unity. 

The following are some of Cyprian’s statements on 
the oneness, or exclusiveness, of the Church, taken 
from the remarkable tract “ De TJnitate Ecclesias.” 
After observing that persecution is not the only 
danger to which the faith is exposed, and that the 
great enemy of souls frequently employs more subtle, 
but not less deadly, weapons, — viz. the exciting of 
heresies and schisms, which entrap and destroy the 
simple-minded, — he reminds those to whom he writes, 
that “ there is but one church, which, with a fruitful 
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increase, is spread abroad far and wide. So the rays 
of the sun, though many, issue from one parent lumi- 
nary ; the branches of a tree, however numerous, are 
all sustained by one trunk ; and if the same fountain, 
through its abundant supply of water, feeds a multi- 
tude of rivulets, they are yet aU connected by the 
singleness of the original spring. Attempt to sepa- 
rate a ray from the sun, and you will find that light 
cannot be divided ; sever a branch from the tree, and 
it becomes fruitless ; cut off a stream from the foun- 
tain, it dries up. In like manner the church of the 
Lord diffuses its rays throughout the world ; but it 
is the same luminary that is everywhere present, and 
the unity of the body is not divided. "With a rich 
exuberance she sends forth her boughs into the whole 
world, and pours forth, far and wide, her copious 
streams. Yet there is but one fountain, one origin, 
one mother, fruitful in successful procreation. In 
her womb we are conceived, by her milk we are nou- 
rished, by her spirit we are quickened. The spouse 
of Christ cannot be defiled; she is incorrupt and 
chaste. She knows but one home, one holy bridal- 

chamber Whosoever is separated from the 

Church is united to a harlot, is cut off from the 
promises belonging to the Church. He cannot attain 
the rcwai’ds, who abandons the Church, of Christ. 
He is an alien, a profane person, an enemy. He can- 
not have God for his Father who has not the Church 
for his mother. He who gathers save in the Church 
scatters. lie who holds not the unity of the Church, 
holds not the law of God ; holds not faith in the 
Father and in the Son ; holds not life and salvation. 
This sacrament of unity — this bond of an indissoluble 
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concord — was prefigured by the unrent garment of 
Christ.” (John, xix. 24.). 

“ Let no one think that good men can separate 
from the Church. It is not the wheat, but the chaflF, 
that the wind scatters; it is not the firm, but the 
feeble, tree that the storm overturns. A perverse 
mind, a perfidious love of discord, are the causes of 
all heresy, past and present. These are they who, 
without a divine commission, take upon themselves 
to preside over assemblies collected at random, and 
assume the name of bishops, while no one has con- 
ferred the episcopate upon them : whom the Holy 
Spirit, speaking in the Psalms, designates as pests 
and corrupters of the faith, deceitful as serpents, 
vomiting forth from their lips deadly poison. Where- 
as there is but one baptism, they conceive that they 
have ia right to baptize. The fountain of life ” {i. e. 
the baptism of the Church) “ being deserted, they 
IDrofess to administer the grace of the salutary, life- 
giving water ; by their baptism, men are defiled, not 
washed; sins are accumulated, not purged away. 
That birth generates children of the devil, not of 
God. Born through a falsehood, they do not receive 
the promises consigned to faith. They cite, indeed, 
our Lord’s words, ‘ Wheresoever two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst ; ’ but how can two or three be gathered in 
the name of Christ, when they are severed from Him, 

and from his gospel What peace, then, can 

the enemies of the brethren promise themselves; 
what sacrifices can the rivals of the priests believe 
that they offer? Can they suppose that Christ is 
present in their assemblies, seeing they assemble out- 
side the pale of the Church ? The sin of such persons 
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is not purged, even by their being slain for confessing 
the nanae of Christ ; the inexpiable guilt of schism is 
not washed away, even by sutfering. He cannot be 
a martyr who is not in the Church. Though they 
give themselves to the flames, or to the wild beasts, 
their sufferings are not the crown of faith, but the 
punishment of perfidy; not the glorious exit of 

religious valour, but a death of despair We 

must separate ourselves, or rather fly, from such de- 
linquents, lest, putting in our lot with them, and 
wandering from the right way through the paths of 
error, we should be involved in the same guilt. 
There is but one God, one Christ, one Church of 
Christ, one faith, and one Christian people, joined by 
the cement of concord into a compact unity of the 
body. This unity cannot be broken, nor can the one 
body be rent asunder. He, whoever he may be, who 
secedes from the maternal womb, cannot breathe or 
live apart ; he loses the substance of salvation.” * 
That sentiments of this kind are by no means pe- 
culiar to the book on the unity of the Church, the 
readers of Cyprian well know : similar ones are found 
scattered throughout the whole body of his epistles. 
To take a few examples at random: — to Magnus, 
who had consulted him, whether they whom Novatian 
had baptized in schism should, on their reconcilia- 
tion, be rebaptized, Cyprian replies that, in his opinion, 
they ought to be so ; for that Novatian’s baptism, ad- 
ministered as it was by one not in communion with 
the Church, was no real baptism. “ Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” he says, “ when he declared that they who 
are not with Him are against Him, did not specify 


Cyp. Da Unit. Eccles. 
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any particular kind of heresy, but pronounced all 
such, -without exception, to be His adversaries. So 
the blessed apostle John has made no distinction be- 
tween one heresy or schism and another ; but desig- 
nates all equally who had seceded from the Church, 
and opposed themselves to it, antichrists (1 John, ii. 
18, 19). Whence it is clear, that all -who can be 
proved to have separated themselves from the unity 
and charity of the Catholic Church must be regarded 
as enemies of the Lord, and antichrists. It is written, 
‘ But if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican ; ’ now 
if they who despise the Church are to be treated as 
heathens and publicans, much more must they be so 
Avho, in a hostile and rebellious spirit, establish false 
altars, an illicit priesthood, and sacrilegious sacrifices 
If any one should reply that Novatian ac- 
knowledges the same law which the Catholic Church 
does, baptizes with the same creed, worships the same 
God, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and on this ac- 
count may assume the power of baptizing, let him 
know that to us and schismatics there is not the same 
law, nor the same baptismal interrogation. For when 
they say, ‘ dost thou believe in the remission of sins, 
and eternal life through the Holy Church,’ they speak 
falsely in their interrogation, inasmuch as they have 
not the Church (amongst them).”* To the same 
effect, animadverting on Stephen’s opinion concerning 
the re-baptizing of heretics and schismatics, he writes 
to Pompeius : “ What blindness, what obliquity of 
mind, not to acknowledge the unity of faith which 
has come to us from God the Father, and from the 
tradition of our Lord and God, Jesus Christ ? For 
• * Epist. 76. Ad Mag. 
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if, on this account, the Church is not among heretics, 
because it is one, and cannot be divided ; and for the 
same reason they have not the Holy Spirit, inasmuch 
as He is one, and dwelleth not among profane persons 
and seceders ; truly neither can baptism be among 
such, for it cannot be disjoined, either from the 
Church or the Holy Spirit What an asser- 

tion to make, that there can be sons of God who are 
not born in the Church ! ” * In a similar strain he 
discourses on the schismatical presbyters of the fac- 
tion of Felicissimus : “ They propound peace, who 
themselves do not possess it. Seceders from the 
Church themselves, they offer to reconcile the lapsed 
to the Church. There is one God, one Christ, one 
Church, and one chair, founded on the rock by the 
Word of the Lord. No altar can bo erected, no 
priesthood established, besides the one altar and the 
one priesthood.” f 

It might have been thought that statements of this 
strong character wore peculiar to Cyjirian, and pro- 
ceeded from the vehemence of his temperament, did 
we not possess, inserted in bis works, an epistle from 
Finnilian, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in which 
precisely the same ground is taken. Firmilian sided 
with Cyprian in the baptismal controversy, and 
argues at length against the validity of that ordi- 
nance, when administered by persons outside the pale 
of the Church. “Heretics,” he says, “when they 
secede from the Church, can possess no (spiritual) 
power nor grace, since all power and grace resides in 
the Church, wliesro the elders preside, to whom is 
committed authority to baptize, to impose hands, and 


* Ei)ist.74. Ad Pomp. 


f Epist. 40. Ad Pleb. 
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to ordain. For as it is not lawful for a heretic to 
ordain, so neither can he impose hands, baptize, or 
perform any holy and spiritual act, since he is a 

stranger to spiritual and heavenly sanctity 

If the baptism of heretics can regenerate, they who 
are baptized amongst them must be regarded as sons 
of God, not heretics : for the second birth which is 
given in baptism generates sons of God. But if the 
spouse of Christ, the Catholic Church, is one, it is she 

alone who generates sons of God From the 

ark of Noah, which was a figure (sacramentum) of 
the Church of Christ, we learn to maintain the unity 
of the Church, as the apostle Peter expresses himself, 
‘ The like figure whereunto even baptism doth save 
us ; ’ showing, that as they who were not shut in 
with Noah perished in the waters; so now, whoso- 
ever is not in the Church with Christ perishes out- 
side, unless he in penitence return to the one salutary 

bath (of baptism) But he (Stephen) urges, 

that the mere name of Christ greatly avails to hallow 
a baptism, so that, wherever he may be, he who is 
baptized in the name, receives immediately the grace, 
of Christ; forgetting that, if schismatical baptism 
avails to cleanse the man from sin, we must, by 
parity of reasoning, hold that imposition of hands by 
schismatics is valid to confer the Holy Ghost. And 
so whatever else is done among heretics will come 
to be deemed just and legitimate, provided it be done 
in the name of Christ ; whereas you (Cyprian and 
his colleagues), in your epistle, have shown that the 
name of Christ is of avail only in the Church, to 
which alone Chiist hath committed (the power of 
conferring) heavenly grace.” * 

* Epist. Firmil. (Epist. Cyp. 74.). 
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If the moderation of tone, and circumspection of 
reasoning, characteristic of Augustin’s writings, pre- 
sent a favourable contrast with those of the fervid 
Cyprian, it was not because the former was at all less 
deeply convinced of tlie truth and importance of the 
principles enunciated by his predecessor. While in 
controversy with the Douatists, he successfully vindi- 
cates the validity of baptism, by whomsoever ad- 
ministered, provided due matter and form were 
present, he was fully possessed with the idea of the 
body of Christ being a visible corporation, beyond 
the pale of which no saving grace could exist. In 
the following passages, this is either expressed or im- 
plied. “ What does a sound faith, or haply an un- 
mutilated sacrament of faith profit him, the integrity 
of whose charity is destroyed by the deadly wound 
of sc.hism ; by the loss of which (chaj-ity) alone, all 
else that he ])Ossi‘sses is rendered unavailing to life 
(‘ternal “ Whereas our pre<lecessors maintained, 
that in the Catholic Church alone the Holy Spirit is, 
through the imposition of hands, given, their meaning 
was the same as that of the Apostle, when ho says, 
that ‘ the love of Cod is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy S])irit which is given us.’ I’or that is the 
charity, or love, of whicli they are destitute who are 
severed from the communion of the Catholic Church; 
and on this account, oven should they speak with the 
tongues of men or of angels, should they understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge, should they possess 
faith so as to remove mountains, distribute all their 
goods to the ])oor;, and give their bodies to ho burned, 
it profiteth them nothing. They possess not the love 

* Do Dap. Gout. Don. 1. i. s. 11. 
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of God who love not the unity of the Church ; and 
on this account it is rightly affirmed, that the Holy 
Spirit is not received, save in the Catholic Church 

There are many operations of the Spirit 

enumerated by the same apostle, who thus concludes ; 
‘ All these worketh one and the same spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as he will.’ Since, then, the 
sacrament, which even a Simon Magus could receive, 
is one thing, the operation of that Spirit which is the 
property only of the good, another ; whatever here- 
tics and schismatics may receive, charity, which 
covers a multitude of sins, is the peculiar gift of Ca- 
tholic unity beyond the pale of which the 

aforesaid charity exists not, and without it every 
thing else, though it may be recognised and approved, 
cannot profit or deliver.” * “ While the integrity of 

the sacrament (of baptism) is to be acknowledged 
wherever it is administered, it must be remembered, 
that, beyond the unity of the Church, it avails not to 
remission of sins.” f “ The comparison of the Chui'ch 
to the garden of Eden signifies to us, that without 
her pale men may receive her baptism indeed, but 
can neither receive nor retain the bliss of salvation. 
The baptism of the Church may be elsewhere, but 
only within the Church is the gift of eternal life to be 
found.” J “ To salvation and life eternal, no one can 
attain who holds not Christ the head. But no one 
can hold Christ the head, who is not in communion 
with His body, the Church.” § “ Within that thresh- 

ing-floor (of the Church), there may be both good 
and bad ; outside it there cannot be ^ood.” |1 

** De Bap. Cont. Don. 1. iii. s. 21. Ibid. 1. iii. s. 22. 

I Ibid. 1. iv. s. 1. 

§ De Unit. Eccles. s. 49. I De Unic. Bap. s. 30. 
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The mixture of truth and error which the fore- 
going citations, which faithfully represent the teach- 
ing of these two eminent fathers on the subject under 
discussion, contain, must strike every reader. That 
there is no salvation out of that Church which is 
composed of Christ’s living members ; that every one 
who belongs not to it is, whatever be his religious 
pi’ofcssion, without hope, and without God in the 
world; that beyond its pale, no real Christians are 
found, is beyond doubt : but this is far from being 
the meaning of Cyprian and Augustin. The Church, 
within which alone salvation is to be found, was, in 
their view, the visible society, or societies, in commu- 
nion with the Catholic bishops, to union with which 
they conceived a sacramental efficacy to be attached, 
which imparted to the I'eligious acts performed with- 
in its pale an acccptableness in the sight of God, 
which they would not otherwise have possessed. 
Though not all within this consecrated pale was 
Christ’s, yet beyond it there were not, and could not 
be, any in life-giving union with Him ; the faith 
which schismatics professed, however orthodox, be- 
coming. in their case, inefficacious to salvation ; the 
sacraments, however celebrated “according to Christ’s 
ordinance in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same,” failing to convey covenanted 
grace; and what appeared to be the fruits of the 
Spii'it, being nothing better than counterfeit imita- 
tions. To what results such j^rinciples must, and did 
in fact, lead, it is needless to remark. What is most 
difficult to account for is, the unquestioning confi- 
dence with which they were received and maintained 
by so diligent a student of Scripture as Augustin, to 
whom it never appears to have occurred to examine 

X s. 2 
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on "wliat grounds the saving grace of Christ was ab- 
solutely confined to the visible Catholic Church, or a 
sacramental virtue connected with a particular line 
of ministerial succession. Why did he not recollect 
that the rule which he himself lays down in reference 
to the sacraments is applicable to other things also : 
“ Sicut ergo et intus quod diaboli est arguendum est, 
sic et foris quod Christi est agnoscendum est. An 
extra unitatem ecclesiae non habet sua Christus, et 
in unitate ecclesiae habet sua diabolus ? ” (De Bap. 
cont. Don. 1. iv. s. 13.) But it is only given to a few 
to rise superior to the errors and prejudices of the 
age in which they live. 

In proportion as the doctrine of the exclusiveness 
of the Church advanced to maturity, did that of its 
unity assume a fixed and concrete form. To affirm, 
that beyond the pale of the visible church there is no 
salvation, would have been unmeaning, did no means 
exist of clearly defining the boundaries of the sacred 
inclosure. On this point, the early fathers speak 
nearly as indeterminately as Scriptui'e itself. To the 
simple scriptural unities — “one faith, one Lord, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all” — Tcrtulliiui 
adds, only, however, as a guai'antec for soundness of 
doctrine, a community of descent from apostles, or 
apostolical churches ; and inculcates among all 
branches of the visible church, which should be found 
to agree in these particulars, the duties of brotherly 
love and mutual recognition.* True it is, that when 

* Dehinc in orliem profeoti (Apostoli) caiitlm docti'iiiiun <'jus(k‘tn 
fldei nationibus proniulgaverunt, ct proiiule ecclesias apud unain- 
quamque civitafem condidoi’unt, a quibus traducem fidei et aen»lna 
doctrinse cseteraj cxindo ecclesias mutuatco sunt, et quotidio inu- 
tuantur ut ecclesiae fiant. Ac per hoc ot ipsae Apostolicaj depu- 
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he comes to define more closely how a church is to 
prove its apostolical origin, he insists particularly 
upon the succession of bishops from the first; but 
even while enlarging on this point, he gives the pre- 
ference to apostolicity of doctrine. “ If any of the 
heretical sects,” he says, “ should venture to ascribe 
themselves to the age of the Apostles, in order that 
they may appear to be of apostolical origin, we reply ; 
— let them exhibit the first foundation of their 
churches ; let them declare the series of their bishops 
so from the commencement descending by succession, 
that the first of such bishops had some one of the 
Apostles, or of their contemporaries, for his prede- 
cessor But oven should they feign some- 

thing of this kind, it will profit them nothing. For 
their doctrine, when compai’cd with the apostolical, 
pi’oves by its discrepancy therefrom, that it had for 
its author, neither an Apostle, nor an apostolical 
man : for as the Apostles could not have taught con- 
trary to each other, so the apostolical men cannot be 
supposed to have taught contrary to the Apostles. 
By a reference to this standard, they (the heretics) 
can be tested even by those churches which, being 
lately founded, cannot produce, as their author, either 
an Apostle or an apostolical man ; which, however, 
professing as they do the same faith, are, on account 
of altinity of doctrine, not the less entitled to the 
name of apostolical.” * But in the age of Cyprian, 

tantur, ut sobolcs Apostolicai’um ecclesiarum. Omne genus ad 
originem suani censcatur nocesse cst. Ttaque tot ct tan toe ecclesioe, 
una est ilia ab Aposlolis prima, ex qua omnes. Sic oinnes prima 
ct Apostolicic, tlum una oinncs probant unitatein; dum est illis 
coiunuinicatio pacis, et appellatio fi*aternitatis, et contesseratio 
liospilalitatis. ' — Dc Prfoscrip. Hfcrct. w- 20. 

* De PriBScrip. Ilrerct. 
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•when sects began to make their appearance, •which in 
doctrine, and even in polity, agreed with the genuine 
traditions of the Apostles, the simpler theory of Ter- 
tullian became inapplicable, and a more stringent 
definition of the unity of the Church was needed, to 
distinguish the latter from the folds of heresy. And 
now commenced the effort to invest the organic unity 
of Christ’s body, which, as has been more than once 
observed, is, in its pi’imary state, inward and spirit- 
ual, with a corresponding outward form ; an effort iix 
itself natural and laudable, but which, from the prin- 
ciples assumed throughout the process, produced in 
the end evils of a serious character. The episcopa- 
lian theory of Cypi’ian was the first step in advance. 
However the dissident bodies might profess the or- 
thodox faith, and retain the apostolical polity of epi- 
scopacy, they had separated from the communion of 
the Catholic bishops — the bishops, that is, who could 
trace their origin in an uninterrupted line of succes- 
sion to the Apostles, — and established an episcopate of 
their own : upon this defect in their system, there- 
fore, Cyprian took his stand, and strenuously incul- 
cated the dogma, that the legitimate episcopal chair 
is in each church the divinely appointed i-epository 
of the “ Sacrament of Unity.” “ 1 say these things,” 
he writes to Florcntius Pupianus, “ not in a spirit of 
boasting, but of grief, inasmuch as you constitute 
yourself the judge of God and of Christ, who declares 
to His apostles, and through them to all bishops who 
are the legitimate successors of the Apostles, ‘ He 
that heareth you, heareth me ; and he that hearcth 
me, heareth Him that sent mo. He' that rejects you, 
rejects me, and Him that sent me.’ For hence it is, 
that schisms and heresies spring up, — viz. from a pre- 
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sumptuous despising of the bishop, who alone pre- 
sides over the Church ; as if he who is honoured by 
the divine approval is to be deemed unworthy of 
(ruling over) men Although a contuma- 

cious band of unruly spirits may depart, the Church 
never separates from Christ ; and they are the Church 
who cleave to their priest and pastor (the bishop). 
You ought to know that the bishop is in the Church, 
and the Church in the bishop ; so that if any one be 
not with the bishop, he is not in the Church.” * “An 
intolerable grief oppresses mo, ever since I heard that 
you” (the confessors at Kome) “had, contrary to the 
rule of the Church, to Christ’s law, and to the prin- 
ciples of Catholic unity, giveii your consent to the 
appointment of another bishop (Novatian), that is, 
to the establishment of another Church, and the di- 
vision of Christ’s members.” t “ Throughout the 
successive lapses of time, the custom of the Church, 
in tlie ordination of bishops, has so descended, that 
the Church has appeared founded on its bishops, and 
by them, as rulers, evci’y act has been directed.”J 
“ The Church is one, and therefore cannot be with- 
in and witliout, at the same time. If it is with 
Novatian, it cannot have been with Cornelius. But 
if it was with Cornelius, who, by a legitimate ordina- 
tion, succeeded Fabian in the episcopal chair, Nova- 
tian is not in the Church, nor can he be deemed a 
bishop, who, setting at nought the divine and apo- 
stolical tradition, took his origin from himself and 
succeeded to no one.”§ 

That the principle of ecclesiastical unity in each 
diocese resides In the Catholic bishop — so that all 

*■ All Flor. Pup. Epist. 69. t Confess. Eom. Epist. 44. 

% Ad Lapses, Epist. 27. § Ad Magnum, Epist. 76. 
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■who were not in communion with him were to be 
regarded as outside the Church — was an intelligible 
rule, and, as a test of church-membership, easily 
applied ; but how was the whole church through- 
out the world, consisting as it did of a number of 
independent societies, each under its own bishop, 
to realize and exhibit its unity? To meet this dif- 
ficulty, Cyprian propounded his ■well-known theory of 
the unity of the episcopal office in the abstract, how- 
ever multiplied might be its living representatives. 
“ There is one undivided episcopate, which becomes 
visible in the person of each individual bishop (cujus 
a singulis in solidum pars tenetur).”* “ There is 
one episcopate, diflFused everywhere by the harmo- 
nious multiplicity of bishops.”f “For this cause, 
dear brother, has the vast body of the priests 
(bishops) been united by the cement of mutual con- 
cord and unity, that if any one of our order should 
introduce heresy, and lacerate the Church of Christ, 
the rest might render succour, and, like compassionate 
shepherds, gather the Lord’s sheep into the Ibid.” | Ft 
soon, however, suggested itself to Cyprian — as, indeed, 
it must to any mind of ordinary' acuteness — that this 
abstract view of the unity of the universal episcopate 
was but ill fitted for practical purposes, and that, to 
produce an impi’ession on men’s minds, the idea must 
be clothed with flesh and blood. The unity of tlic epi- 
scopate must see itself visibly represented: the abstract 
notion must become a concrete fiict. The principle 
being established, that bishops hold the same i)lace in 
the Church which the Apostles formerly did, it was 
not difficult to discover the reipiiind visibh; centre of 

■ • De Unit. Edclos. p. 35>7. (Edit. Baltiz.). 

t Ad Anton. Epist. 52. $ Ad Stcpli. Kpiut. (J7. 
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unity. Cyprian observed — what indeed is evident — 
that Scripture ascribes to the apostle Peter an unde- 
fined pre-eminence amongst his brethren of the apo- 
stolic college ; a position which the words of Christ 
addressed to him in Matt. xvi. 19. seem to foretel that 
he should occupy. Substituting for Peter, the occupant 
for the time being of the episcopal chair at Rome, 
with which city the Apostle was supposed to have 
had a peculiar connection, and for the apostolic col- 
lege the episcopate of later times, Cyprian found 
what he wanted, and, in a number of remarkable 
passages, gives sufficient evidence of the point to 
which theological reflection was tending. A few of 
thorn will bo sufficient to illustrate his train of 
thought. “ This ” (schism and its evils) “ takes 
])lacc from men’s not recurring to the fountain-head 
of truth, and the doctrine of our heavenly Master. 
'J’liere is no nerid of prolix argument ; the proof is 
short, and easy of comprehension. The Lord says to 
Peter, ‘ Thou art footer,' &c.; and again, ‘J’eed my 
sheep.’ Upon him alone He builds His Clmrch, to 
him he commits Ilis sheep to be fed. And although, 
after his resurrection, he invests all the Apostles with 
(Xjual power, saying to them, ‘ As the Father hath 
sent me,’ &c., yet, that he might exhibit (the principle 
of) unity. He, by His authority, so disposed matters, 
that that unity should take its beginning from one 
(Peter). All the Apostles, indeed, were what Peter 
was, — endowed with an equal share of honour and 
power; but Christ begins with one, and the primacy 
is assigned to Peter, in order that it may be shown 
that there is one* Church, and one chair .... Of 
this Church, how can he be suppo.sod to hold the 
fiiith, who holds not the unity? IIow can he who 
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resists the Church (who deserts the chair of Peter, 
upon whom the Church is founded), hope that he is 
in the Church?”* * * § “"Where, and by whom, remission 
of sins is given is plain. For to Peter first, upon 
whom the Lord founded the Church, and from whom 
he derived the origin of unity, was committed a 
power of remitting on earth sins which should be 
remitted in heaven. And after his resurrection, He 
declared to all the Apostles, ‘ As the Father hath 
sent,’ &c.”'j' “ In addition to their former misdeeds, 

they (the schismatics), having appointed a pseudo- 
bishop for themselves, dare to repair to Rome, and to 
the chair of Peter, the chief church, whence the unity 
of the priesthood (sacerdotalis unitas) took its rise.” J 
“ Those who took their journey to you (Cornelius), 
we exhorted that they would acknowledge, and hold 
fast by, the root and mother of the Catholic Church 

(the Church of Rome) We directed letters 

to be sent throughout our province, exhorting all our 
colleagues to ratify your election, and steadfastly to 
maintain fellowship and union with you, — that is, with 
the Catholic Church itself.” § Moehler, while gi’ant- 
ing to the Protestant that the texts cited from Scrip- 
ture to prove the primacy of the bishop of Rome are 
insufficient for the purpose, may well point to such 
passages as the foregoing, as evidence sufficient that, 
even so early as the third century, “ the Pope was 
but waiting a summons to make his appearance.” || 

* De Unit. Eccles. It is right to mention that the words in- 

closed in brackets, “ qui cathedram Petri, super quoin fundata est 
eoclesia deserit,” are by Baluzius adjudged to be an interpolation. 
— See his remarks ad loo. 

t Ad Jubajan. Epist. 73. I Epist. 55. Ad Cornel. 

§ Epist. 45. Ad Cornel. || Einheit in der Kiroho, p. 247. 
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2. If from the conception of the Church which 
the writings of Cjrprian and Augustin exhibit, we 
pass to the functions with which they invest it, the 
evidence on which we must assign a very early origin 
to the errors of Rome becomes still more decisive. 
The theory which they propound, or tacitly assume, 
is precisely that of Trent, — viz. that the Church is 
the inheritress of the prerogatives, royal, priestly, and 
prophetical, which Scripture assigns to the Saviour, 
and presents herself to men as the vicar and re- 
presentative of Christ upon earth, the repository, 
and even the source, of all grace. The human in- 
strument throws into the shade the divine agent, 
and Christ is virtually deposed from his mediatorial 
throne. 

Thus, as regards the communication of regene- 
rating grace, Cyprian’s ordinary mode of speaking 
may be collected from the following passages : — “ The 
Lord invites those who tliirst to come and drink of 
the living water which flows from Him. Whither 
then is he who thirsts to betake himself? To the 
heretics, among whom the fountain of living water 
exists not, or to the one Church, which upon one 
(Peter), who received the keys of it, was by the 
word of the Lord founded ? This is that one Church 
which possesses the whole power of her spouse and 
Lord Those who in Samaria believed wore bap- 

tized within the pale of the Church, to which alone it 
has been granted to communicate the grace of baptism 
and remission of sins."* “ But if the birth of baptism 
confers regeneration, how can heresy, which is not 
the bride of Christ, generate sons of God ? It is the 
Church alone which, being united to Christ, spiri- 

* Bpist, 73. Ad Jubnjan. 
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tually generates sons, according to the apostle’s obser- 
vation, — ‘ Christ loved the Church, and gave himself 
for it, that he might cleanse it Avith the washing of 
water by the Word.’ .... Since the new birth of 
Christians takes place in baptism, but the regenei-ating 
and sanctifying power of baptism is Avith the bride of 
Christ, AA'ho alone can spiritually generate sons to God, 
hoAv can he have God for his father Avho has not the 
Church for his mother ?”* “ It is manifest tliat they 
who are not in the Church must be numbered among 
the (spiritually) dead, . . . since there is one Church, 
to Avhich the gift of eternal life has been vouchsafed, 
which eternally lives, and AAdiich quickens the people 
of God.”f So Firmilian, in his epistle to Cyprian : 
“ The second birth which takes place in baptism 
generates sons of God. But if there is but one spouse 
of Christ, — viz. the Catholic Church, — she alone it is 
that generates sons of God. . . . You have shoAvn in 
your epistle that the name of Christ avails ordy in 
the Church, to Avhich alone Christ has vouchsafed 
the power of (imparting) divine grace.” J Augustin 
follows in the steps of his pi'cdecessor. “ The Church 
forsooth brings forth by baptism all (avIio are brought 
forth), whether it be from her OAvn Avoinb, or from 
that of her handmaid” (the schismatical bt)dies.)§ 
In like manner, remission of sins is by both fathers 
made the prerogative of the Church. “ The doAEs,” 
says Augustin, “remits” (sins.) Cyprian’s version 
of the article of the Apostles’ creed on the forgi\-eness 
of sins — “ I believe in the forgiveness of sins through 
the Holy church” || — has been already notic.ed: AAdiat- 

m 

* Epist. 74. Ad Pomp. f Ejnst. 71. Ad Quint. 

X Firm. Epist. § Do Bap. cent. Don. 1. i w. 2;5. 

11 Epist. 70. Ad Jan. See also Epist, 76. Ad^Miig. 
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ever may be its value in a critical point of view, it 
sufficiently indicates the theological tendencies of the 
writer. 

But to affirm in the abstract that the Church 
possesses the power of generating sons of God, and 
forgiving sins, is obviously to leave the theory incom- 
plete ; for where is this Church, and by what organs 
does she act ? It has been observed in the foregoing 
jiagcs that in such expressions as these the Church 
really moans the clergy ; and in fact, the pages of 
Cyprian afford abundant pi*oof of the facility with 
wliich the abstract passes into the concrete, and the 
representatives of the Church come to stand in the 
place of the Church itself. By this father the Catholic 
bishops, and by commission from him the I’est of the 
clergy, are habitualty spoken of as the specific chan- 
nels through which the grace of Christ is conveyed 
to His people. “ In this (Church) we (the bishops) 
preside ; for its honour and unity wc contend ; its 
grace and glory we with faithful devotion defend. 
We, by divine permission, water the thirsty people 
of God ; wc guard the boundaries of the vital foun- 
tain (bai)tism). Why, then, for maintaining the 
right of our possession, should we be deemed violators 
of unity ?”* “The power of remitting sins,” writes 
Firmilian, “was given to the apostles, and to those 
churches which they, being sent by Christ, founded, 
and to the bishops who, by vicarious ordination, suc- 
ceeded thetn.”f The same thing is expressed, or im- 
plied, in a number of passages, which at the same time 
show how nearly^ Cyprian approached to the Komish 
doctrine of priestly intention. “ The Scripture says, 


73. Atl 


] Episl. Eimil. 
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‘ Abstain from strange water, and drink not from a 
strange fountain.’ In order, therefore, that the water 
of baptism may wash sin away, it is necessary that it 
be cleansed and sanctified by the priest. . . . But how 
can he cleanse the water who himself is unclean, and 
destitute of the Spirit ? Or hoAV can he by baptism 
convey to another remission of sins, whose own sins, 
as being those of a schismatic, are not remitted ? ” * 
“ Who is there of any maturity of wisdom in the 
Church who would maintain that the mere invocation 
of the names (of the Trinity) suffices to the remis- 
sion of sins and the sanctifying of baptism, when 
every one knows that this is of avail when he also 
who baptizes has the Holy Spirit (and not other- 
wise) ? ” f “ Whereas the sins of each person are 
remitted in baptism, the Lord in his gospel teaches 
us that they can be remitted by those alone who 
have the Holy Spirit.” J “Can he give water from 
the fountains of the Church who himself is not in the 
Church? Can he convey the salutary draughts of 
Paradise (baptism) who, perverse, and self-condemned, 
withers with eternal drought outside the Church ?”§ 
“ I (Cyprian) remit all kinds of sin ; even those 
committed against God I examine not with the full 
rigour of judicial inquiry. By remitting sins more 
than I ought I almost make myself a transgressor.” || 
“Let each of you, I entreat, confess his sin, while 
life is yet his ; while confession is available ; while 
satisfaction and remission effected through the priests 
(facta per sacerdotes) is acceptable with God.” ^ 

From the passages already cited,, it will easily be 

f Epist. Firmil. 

§ Epist. 73. Ad J«b. 

T Ijib. Do Lap. 


• Epist. 70. Ad Januax. 
J Epist. 76. Ad Mag. 

I Epist. 55. Ad Cornel. 
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surmised that in Cyprian’s and Augustin’s theology 
the sacraments hold a prominent, if not an exclusive, 
place. In point of fact, what in modern times has 
been termed the sacramental system appears, espe- 
cially in Cyprian’s writings, in full maturity of 
growth. In Cyprian’s view the application of Christ’s 
merits to the saving of the individual is effected by 
a series of ordinances, committed to the custody of 
the Church, — that is, the clergy, — each of which has 
a specific grace attached to it not to be obtained 
through any other channel. For example, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to extract from Cy- 
prian’s works a single passage in which the Word, 
and its correlative faith, are made to bear any part 
in the process of regeneration : it is baptism, and 
baptism alone, to which the salutary change is ever 
ascribed.* lluptism confers the new birth ; delivers 
from spiritual death ; makes men sons of God and 
Christ’s sheep (baptizandus cst ut ovis fiat ; quia una 
ost aqua in ccclesia sancta quae oves faciat) ; and is 
the door to eternal lifo.f The imposition of episcopal 
hands, or confirmation, which Cyprian more than 
once calls a sacrament |, carries on the work begun 
in baptism ; the eucharist is a safeguard against the 

* On this point Augustin^ as usual, speaks more scripturally 
than Cyprian. Forma Sacramenti datur per Baptismum ; forma 
jijstitim per Evangelium.” — Gout. Lit. Pet. 1. iii. s. 68. 

t Eiip. 52. 63. 71. 73. 

j “ ])e eo vel maxime tibi scribendum , . . . eos qui sint foris 
extra ecclosiam tincti . . * . quando ad nos atquo ad ecclesiam 
qum una est, venerint, baptizari oportere, eo quod parura sit eis 
manum iniponere ad a’ceipiendum Spiritum Sanctum, nisi accipiant 
et ecclesim baptismum. Tunc enim demum plene sanctiheari ot 
case filii Dei possint, si Sacramento utroque nascantur.^ — Epist. 72. 
Ad Stoph. Compare Epist. 73. 
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assaults of eveiy enemy* ; and a penitential discipline 
restores the lapsed.f The power of faith, or a 
conscious reliance upon the merits of Christ, in secui'- 
ing the blessings of redemption, the leading doctrine 
of St. Paul, is noAvhere recognised by Cyprian ; and 
even of Augustin the same must be said. Perhaps, 
however, the most striking proof of the undue pro- 
minence which the theology of the age had begun to 
assign to the sacraments, is derived from Cyprian’s 
mode of interpreting certain passages of the Old 
Testament. In the river which watered the garden of 
EdenJ ; in the purifying lustrations of the law§ ; in 
the numerous passages of the prophets which describe 
the blessings of the Gospel under the figure of watery ; 
and in Christ’s address to the woman of Samaria, and 
invitation to all that are athirst to come unto him 
and drink (John, vii. 37.)^; Cyprian sees nothing 
but allusions to the sacrament of baptism. “ As 
often,” he says, “ as water by itself is mentioned in 
Scriptui'e, it is baptism that is meant**; as we see, 

* Ut quos cxcitamus et liortamur ad proclium non inermcs ct 
nudos reliuquamiis, sed protectione sanguinis ct corporis Christi 
muiiiamus ; ct cum ad hoc fiat eucliarislia nt possit accipicntibus 
esse tutela, quos tutos esse contra adversarinm voluinus, muniinento 
dominicfe saturitatis armemnr.” — Epist. 54. Ad Cornel. 

t See the book De Lapsis, passim. f Epist. 73. 

§ Epist. 76. Ad Mag. |1 Epist 70. Ad Jan, 

f Epist. 63, Ad Cmcil. 

Augustin’s more pei'Hpicacious intellect taught him the fallacy 
of this rule, Non cnim semper ubi aquam nominat Scriptiira, 
hoc visibile Baptismi sacraxncntum viilt intclligi : sed aliquando 
ipsum, aliquando aliud. Jam enira hoc visibili Baptisino etiam 
alios discipuli Domini baptizaverant, antequam voniret in eos 
secundum ejus promissioncm Sprntus Sanctiis: do <iuo tamon 
idem Jesus dioit, ‘ Si quis sititj veniat ct bibat’ .... Ecce aqitam 
dicit Spiritum, qui nondum erat dalus, cum jam aqua ilia baptismi 
multis fuisset data.” — De Unit. Ecclcs. s. 65. 
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for example, in Isaiah, xliii. 19. (‘1 will even make a 
■way in the -wilderness, and rivers in the desert.’) In 
this passage, God, through the prophet, predicted 
that in places which formerly had been without 
water streams should abound, and water the elect 
people of God, — that is, those who are made sons of 
God by the generation of baptism. So in another 
place it is foretold that the Jews, if athirst for Christ, 
should come to us and drink, — that is, should obtain 
the gi’ace of baptism: — ‘He caused the waters to 
flow out of the rock for them ; he clave the rock also, 
and the waters gushed out.’ (Isaiah, xlviii. 21.)” 
Of the eucharist, too, the Jewish scriptures are, ac- 
cording to Cyprian, full. He discovers prophetical 
intimations of this sacrament in Noah’s drinking 
wine ; in the bread and udne of Melchisedech ; in the 
description of wisdom in the book of Proverbs, killing 
her beasts and mingling her wine ; in the prophecy 
of Jacob respecting Judah, that he should wash “ his 
garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of 
grapes;” and in Isaiah, Ixiii. 3., “Wherefore art thou 
rod in thine apparel, and thy garments like him that 
treadeth in the wine-fat?” The whole epistle (No. 
63.) in which these expositions meet us should be 
perused by all who entertain exaggerated notions of 
the taste and sagacity of the early fathers as inter- 
pretoi'S of Scripture. 

The tendency of the church system to invest the 
ministers of Christ with a sacerdotal character, is 
especially visible in the unconscious manner in which 
Cyprian and Augustin transfer into the Gospel the 
terms of the Law. The reader need hardly be in- 
formed that with them the ordinary designation of 
the Christian minister is sacerdos, or sacrificing priest ; 

Y Y 
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or that priestly functions are constantly ascribed to 
him. When Cyprian would exhibit in all its enor- 
mity the sin of schism, bis chief illustrations are 
drawn from the cases of Korah, and Uzziah, under 
the old covenant*; while his exhortations to yield 
obedience to the catholic bishop are founded on the 
passages in Deuteronomy which inculcate obedience 
to the priest for the time being, f And as the Chris- 
tian ministry becomes a priesthood, so the eucharist 
assumes the character of a proper sacrifice, and that 
not only for the living but for the dead. Speaking 
of the presumption of certain of the lapsed, Cyprian 
says: — “These (divine warnings) being despised, 
before their sins have been expiated, before confession 
has been made and their conscience cleansed by the 
sacrifice and hand of the priest, before the wrath of 
God has been appeased, they violently invade the body 
and blood of Christ.” | “I hear that certain presbyters, 
neither mindful of the Gospel nor of the honour due 
to the bishop and his chair, have begun to commu- 
nicate with the lapsed, and to ofier (the sacrifice) 
for them, and to deliver to them the eucharist, 
whereas these privileges should have been attained in 
regular order.” § Again: — “For them” (the mar- 
tj'rs mentioned just before) “ we continually offer 
sacrifices, as often as wc celebrate the anniversaries 
of the passion of the martyrs.” || Cyprian and his 
brother bishops had made a rule that no presbyter 
should be appointed to the office of guardian to the 
children of a deceased brother, the clergy being 
bound to devote themselves “ to the altar and sacri- 

* De Unit* Eccles. f Epist 55. Ad Cornel. $ Lib. De Lap. 

§ Epist. 11. Ad Pleb. Compare Epist. 10. Ad Mart. 

II Epist. 34. Ad Clcr. 
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fices, prayer and supplication the penalty in case 
of disobedience was, that “ no offering should be 
made for him” (the transgressor deceased), “ nor any 
sacrifice celebrated for his repose.” * 

Finally, the doctrine of satisfaction, is by Cyprian, 
inculcated with a fulness and power of language, to 
which subsequent ages could add but little. Perhaps 
of all that occurs in his writings to perplex the bibli- 
cal Christian, his expressions on this point are the 
most startling : they prove how completely the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, in St. Paul’s and Lu- 
ther’s sense of that expression, had been superseded 
by another gospel, which is not another. Let the 
reader weigh the following statements, and say whether 
the decisions of Trent do not rather fall short of 
than exceed them. “ I wonder that some should be so 
self-willed as to maintain that place for repentance 
should not be allowed to the lapsed, and pai'don to 
the penitent, when it is written, ‘ Remember whence 
thou bast fallen, and repent, and do the first woihs;’ 
words which, it is evident, were addressed to one 
who had fallen, and wliom the Lord exhorts to rise 
again, by means of good works. For it is wifitten, 
‘Alms-giving delivers from death’ (Tob. 4.); not, 
indeed, from that death which the blood of Christ 
hath once for all abolished, and from which the salu- 
tary grace of baptism, and of our Redeemer, hath 
freed us, but from that which is the consequence of 
subsequent transgression 0 mockery of our 

^ “ Cengueruut (episcopi) ne quls fratcr oxcodens ad tuteluiii vel 
curam clericum nonMiiaret, ac si quis lioc fccissct, non oHerretur 
pro CO, nco sacrificinia pro dormitiono ejus celebraretur.” lie adds, 
^‘Ncque eniin apud altarc 3>ei racrotur noiiiinari in saccrdoliini 
])rocc qui ab altai-i sacerdotes et ministi’os voluit avocarc.” — 
Epist. 67. Ad Cler. 
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brethren ! to exhort them to lament, and pour forth 
tears, to groan day and night ; and, for the purpose 
of ■washing away their sins, to work frequently and 
abundantly, and after all to refuse them the peace of 
the Church.”* Speaking of Fortunatus and Felicis- 
simus, who had communicated with the lapsed, before 
the latter had obtained the peace of the Church, he 
says : — “ Not to mention their other delinquencies, 
they hinder the lapsed from making supplication to 
God, who testifies that He is provoked. They forbid 
that Christ should be propitiated by prayers and 
satisfactions. They use every means to prevent the 
redemption of sin by satisfactions and due lamenta- 
tions, and the cleansing of its deadly wounds by tears 

(of repentance) The first grade of happiness 

is never to have sinned ; the second is to acknowledge 
our sins. In the one case, innocence remains unsul- 
lied ; in the other, there is a remedy for guilt. But 
these (the schismatics) have, through the just anger 
of God, incurred the loss of both; so that they possess 
neither the sanctifying grace of baptism, nor the re- 
medial aid of penitence by which guilt is healed.” 
In another epistle, Cyprian mentions that Therapius 
had been reproved by his colleagues, for granting 
peace to one Victor, before the latter “had gone 
through the full course of penitence (or penance), 
and made satisfaction to God against whom he had 
sinned.” | To the lapsed themselves, his exhortation 
is as follows: — “Do you, beloved, who retain a fear 
of God and a sense of your delinquency, survey with 
grief your transgressions, acknowledge the crime that 
weighs on your conscience, neither claiming as a 

* Epist. 62. Ad Anton. Epist. 55. Ad Cornel. 

f Epist. 59. 
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right, nor despairing of, pardoning mercy. If God 
is a loving Father, so is He also a judge to be feared. 
The greater our sins, the greater ought to be our re- 
pentance. To the healing of a deep wound, a long 
medicinal process is necessary. Let not your penitence 
be less than your sin has been. Thinkest thou that 
the Lord, whom thou hast perfidiously denied . . . 
can bo quickly appeased? Thou must pray and en- 
treat more earnestly, pass the day in grief, and the 
night in watching and tears ; prostrate thyself on the 
gronnd, roll thyself in dust and filth ; having lost 
Christ’s garment, refuse all clothing ; having tasted 
of the devil’s food, choose fasting,; press on with good 
works, by which sins are purged away ; be abundant 
in alms-giving, by which souls are delivered from 
death. Wliat remains of your property, apply to 
atone for your guilt without delay, and abundantly 
let the work go on ; lot all your income be expended 
on the healing of your wound, and lay up money at 
interest with the Lord, who is to judge us. So under 
the Apostles, faith flourished (!). If any one thus 
pray with all his heart, if he mourn with due peni- 
tential lamentations," if, by the unwearied perform- 
ance of good woi'ks, he incline the Lord to pardon 
his sin — such an one may find mercy with Him who 
proclaims Himself to be merciful.” * On this point 
chiefly it is that the Protestant fails to find in Au- 
gu.stin the mind of St. Paul. Admirably as this 
great light of the western church expounds other 
distinctive doctrines of the Gospel, on the power of 
Christ’s blood, aj)plied by faith, to cleanse fully and 
eftectually from the guilt of sin, he is comparatively 
silent ; nay, his expressions tend the other way. It 

Lil). Dti Lap. 

T T 
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is not without pain, that we hear him expounding 
the clause in the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our 
trespasses,” &c. as follows : — “ This applies not to 
those sins which are remitted in the regeneration of 
baptism, but to those which, through the infirmity of 
our nature, we commit in daily life, for the healing 
of which the medicines of alms-giving, of fastings, 
and of prayers, are to be applied, in order that what 
we say in prayer, we may act out in alms-giving.” * 
When once the efiicacy of Christ’s atonement is 
thus impaired by the admixture of human merit, it is 
but a short step to the worst errors of the Romish 
system. If good works are of such avail to restore 
the lapsed, why may not the meritorious actions of 
those who have never fallen be so multiplied as to 
exceed the demands of the divine law, and redound 
to the benefit of their less fortunate brethren ; and if 
Christ’s blood is not su£S.cient of itself to ensure the 
cleansing of the penitent while living, why should it 
have this effect in the case of those (^. e. all Christians) 
who pass out of this life with the stain of sin not 
completely effaced ? It can be no matter of surprise 
to us, to find Cyprian pushing his theory to its ulti- 
mate results, and treading close upon the ground of 
works of supererogation, and of purgatory, if indeed 
he does not rather pass the boundary. “We believe 
that the merits and works of the martyrs are of gi-cat 
avail with the judge ; but not until the day of judg- 
ment, when, after the dissolution of this world, 
Christ’s people shall stand before his tribunal.”! “ It 
is one thing to stand over for pardon, another to 
attain to glory ; one thing to be cast into prison, not 


* Cont. Epist. Pann. L. II. s. 20. 


f Lib. Do Lap. 
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to emerge thence till the uttermost farthing be paid, 
another to receive at once the reward of faith and 
valour; one thing to be, on account of our sins, 
pui'ged and cleansed for a lengthened period by the 
torment of fire, another to have purged away all sin 
by sufiering ; one thing, lastly, to have our sentence 
suspended until the day of Christ, another to be at 
once crowned by the Lord.”* 

Such, it is believed, is a fair representation of the 
teaching of the most influential church writers of the 
third and fourth centuries. That, in its main features, 
it is identical with that of Trent, it is not necessary 
to point out. The passages speak for themselves. 
The elements of the Eomish theory are all present : 
it only needs time, and the consolidating influence of 
system, to mould them into an hai'monious whole. 
The truths which we may, with great profit to our- 
selves, gather from a perusal of these early Christian 
writers arc, that llornanism is far more ancient than 
the Council of Trent, and that the Protestant can 
maintain his ground against Rome on no other 
ground save that of genuine apostolical tradition, — 
viz. the writings of the apostles themselves. 


* Episi. 52. Ad Anton. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED CORRESPONDENCE OF CIRCUMCISION 
WITH CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. (See p. 290.) 


To attempt to call in question the soundness of an opinion 
so universally pi'evalentj and of such ancient date^ as that 
baptism has succeeded to circumcision^ may seem presump- 
tuous ; butj in theology especially, we must act on the maxim 
of calling no man mastei', and bring every doctrine to the 
test of the inspired Word. Tried by this test, the opinion 
in question seems hardly entitled to the currency which it 
has obtained among theologians. 

The question, it must be observed, is not whether baptism 
may not, in several points, be compared to circumcision, but 
whether it formally occupies the same position in the Chris- 
tian which circumcision did in the Jewish dispensation, so 
that we may found doctrinal conclusions on the presumed 
correspondence. The readiest way of settling this point is 
to draw out in parallel columns the notices which Scripture 
furnishes of the nature and objects of the two ordinances. 


o 



■A tolcon or sign of the covenant* 
wlncli God made with Abraham, 
Gen. xvii. 11. 

” A seal of the righteousness of the 
faith, which ” Abraham “ had yet, 
being uncirenmeised.” Bom. iv. 

n. 

An emblem of ,tlic purity of heart 
required of the Jew as one of 
j God’s people. Dent. x. 1C, xxx. 6. 
L Jer, iv. 4. 


■ The ordinance by which the believer’s 
incoi*poration in Christ and in 
Christ’s body, or regeneration, is 
completed. Rom, vi. 3, ; Gal. iii. 
27. ; 1 Cor. xii. 13, 

A means of grace, conveying remis- 
sion of sins, and the gift of the 
Spirit. Acts, ii. 38. ; Tit. iii 5. 
An emblem of the nature of that 
gift, — viz. a spu-itual conformity 
to Christ’s death and resurrection, 
j and of the consequent obligation 
of the Christian to walk in holi- 
L ness. Bom. vi. 1 1. 
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This appears to be all that Scripture expressly declares 
concerning the import of either ordinance ; the other offices 
which have been ascribed to baptism in particular being 
rather accidental accompaniments than essential properties 
thereof. Thus we nowhere read of this sacrament being 
^^a sign of profession, and mark of difference, whereby 
Christian men are discerned from others that be not chris- 
tened,” nor as a sign of a covenant between Cocl and the 
spiritual Israel; that it may be considered so, however, 
seems to follow from the other statements of Scripture con- 
cerning it. If it be the visible ordinance whereby our union 
with Christ and with Christ’s Church is perfected, it must, 
of course, constitute the outward mark of distinction between 
professing Christians and the unbelieving world ; and if it 
formally conveys remission of sin, fortiori by it ^^the 
promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the 
sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
scaled” (Art. xxvii.). But these aspects of the ordinance 
arc seldom, if ever, enlarged upon by the inspired writers, 
who allude to it almost exclusively in its sacramental cha- 
racter, or as a visible rite, whereby, when worthily received, 
the recipient is grafted into Christ, and, through Christ, into 
Christ’s body, the Church. 

Referring to the comparative view above given, it is easy 
to see in what respects circumcision and baptism agree, and 
wherein they diflei’. Both have an emblematic cliaractor, 
and visibly represent internal purity of heart; both, too, 
though the former more explicitly so, are signs and seals of 
the promises of God vouchsafed to his people. When wc 
have said this, we have exhausted their points of agreement. 
Much more important are the differences between the two. 
In the first place circumcision was not, and baptism is, a 
covenanted means of grace. To speak of circumcision as 
being a sacrament, as some divines have done, is to introduce 
the Gospel into the Law; there could* be no sacraments 
before Christ’s incarnation, and ascension into lieaven; not 
until then was the Spirit, whose office it is to incorporate 
in Christ, given. Not only was circumcision not a sacra- 
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mcnt^ it was not even a means of grace, except in so far as 
it tended to produce a moral effect on the mind. It was an 
empty sign, reminding, indeed, the Jew of what he ought 
to be, but conveying no spiritual grace to enable him to 
walk conformably to his vocation. No promise of grace is in 
the Old Testament found connected with this rite. In the 
second place, circumcision was not the ordinance which 
visibly marked the introduction of the Jew to the privileges 
of the old covenant; but under the new this office does 
belong to baptism. As this latter is the point which chiefly 
affccis the parallel between circumcision and infant baptism, 
it may be well to dwell on it more at large. 

In the discussions on this subject it is commonly assumed 
that circumcision was to the Jew his first formal admission 
to the blessings of the elder covenant; the Jewish infant 
being before the administration of the rite not of the people 
of God, and becoming so on its administration. If this be 
so, the argument in favour of the apostolicity of infant 
baptism is easily made out, and is very satisfactory. Cir- 
cumcision was the rite of admission to the privileges of the 
Mosaic covenant, and was administered to infants ; baptisin 
is confessedly tlic initiatory rite of admission to the Christian 
covenant : since, then, the Apostles and first Chinstians were 
Jews, they must be supposed to have administcrccl baptism 
to the infiints of Christian parents. But what if the found- 
ation of the structure be not trustworthy ? All turns upon 
the correctness of the assertion that circumcision was to the 
fFcwish infimt his first introduction to Jewish privileges; 
and this there is strong reason to doubt, as will perhaps 
appear from the following observations. 

Much misapprehension appears to prevail respecting the 
meaning of the word covenant” as used in Scripture, and, 
especially, in the Old Testament. The notion which common 
usage connects with it is, that of a contract entered into by 
two or more partfes for their mutual benefit; whereas in 
Scripture iteimply means a gratuitous conveyance from God 
to man of privileges and blessings, wdth certain conditions 
annexed, on the non-pcrformancc of which the grant is to 
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be revoked, TIiuSj in Gen. xv. I8.3 the Lord is said to have 
made a covenant with Abrahanij saying, ^^Unto thy seed 
have I given this land,” &c. In Gen. xvii. this grant, or 
covenant,” is renewed; Behold, my covenant is with thee, 
and thou shalt be a father of many nations.” I will es- 
tablish my covenant between me and thee and thy seed after 
thee in tlieir generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a 
God unto thee and to thy seed after thee.” (vv. 4. 7.) The 
conditions on the performance of which the grant is in this 
chapter made to depend are universal obedience — am the 
Almighty God, walk before me, and be thou perfect” (v. 1.) 
— and the j)recept of circumcision — “This is my covenant, 
which ye shall keep between me and you and thy seed after 
thee; every man child among you shall be circumcised,” 
(v. 10.) “ The uncircumcised man child . . . that soul shall 
be cut off from his people ; he hath broken my covenant : ” L c, 
he has failed to comply with the condition on the performance 
of which the privilege of continuing one of the chosen people 
was suspended. In like manner “ the covenant” of Sinai was 
a gratuitous grant to the children of Israel of privileges which 
they were to forfeit on their non compliance with the 
precepts of the law. (Dent. iv. 23., v. 2, 3., vi. 12.) 

This being borne in mind, it is easy to see what place 
circumcision held in the ancient economy. It was not to 
the Jew the rite of admission to Jewish privileges, but a 
condition, on the fulfilment of which the continuance of 
those privileges wns made to depend. In legal phraseology, 
it was a “ condition subsequent.” “ Littleton subdivideth 
conditions in deed into conditions precedent (of which it is 
said conditio adimpleri debet priusqnam sequatur cffcctus), 
and conditions subsequent.” (Co. Lit. 1. iii. c. 5.) “Con- 
ditions are precedent or subsequent : thus, where a condition 
must be performed before the estate can commence, it is 
called a condition precedent. But where the effect of a 
condition is either to enlarge or defeat an estate already 
created, it is then called a condition subsequent.” (Cruise’s 
Digest, Tit. xiii., s. 1.) It is clear that circumcision was a 
condition, not “precedent” but “subsequent;” that is, its 
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effect was not to create an estate ” previously non-esisteut, 
but (if not complied with) to defeat one already created.” 
The estate” had been made over to Abraham and his seed 
long before circumcision was appointed; the original pro- 
mise, or covenant,” to Abraham (Gen. xii.) comprising all 
the enlargements which it subsequently received. From the 
moment that that promise was given, the seed of Abraham 
became a chosen nation, a peculiar people, invested with 
special privileges, and affected with corresponding obligations. 
To the estate” thus created conditions subsequent” were, 
from time to time, added as God saw fit ; circumcision first, 
then the observances of the Mosaic ritual, and the precepts 
of the moral law. Compliance with these conditions did not 
create the estate, but prevented it, already created, from 
being forfeited. He who refused to be circumcised was to 
'' be cut off from his people ; ” an expression which, whatever 
it may mean, evidently implies that the offender was in pos- 
session of Jewish pinvileges, of which, for his contumacy, ho 
was now to be deprived. In short, as has been remarked in 
the body of this work, the Jew was so by his birth, not by 
circumcision; the moment he came into the world he was 
one of the chosen seed, and inherited the promised blessing, 
subject, as aforesaid, to forfeiture if he failed to perform the 

conditions subsequent.” Circumcision did not introduce 
him into this favoured state, but if he were not circumcised 
he forfeited it. 

From this it follows that (as a friend^, to whom the writer 
is indebted for many valuable thoughts, observes) circum- 
cision must take its place with the sabbath, and the other 
appointments specially imposed on the Jew. If circumcision 
is called “ a token ” of the covenant made with Abraham, so 
also of the sabbath it is said, I gave them my sabbaths, to 
be a sign between me and them, that they might know that 
I am the Lord that sanctify them.” (Ezek. xx. 12. Compare 
Exod. xxxi. 13. 17?) Both were signs, or tokens, of the 
special promises of God to Abraham’s seed, intended to 


^ William Browne, Esq,, junior, of Cailisle. 
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remind the Jew of the divine goodness towards his I'ace; 
both were conditions to be performed if he would retain 
possession of his privileges. The reason why circumcision 
occupies^ as compared with the other tokens of the covenant, 
a more prominent place, insomuch that the word came to be 
used as a synonyme for the Jewish people, and the Jewish 
privileges (Phil. iii. 2. Horn. iii. 1.) is obvious; it was the 
only token which was indelibly impressed upon the flesh; 
the only sign of a man’s being a Jew which he could not, 
under any circumstances, obliterate or separate from his 
person. 

To return now to the alleged correspondence between 
circumcision and Christian baptism : — It will be seen that 
the parallel holds good only in the accidental, and fliils in 
the essential, properties of the ordinances. Baptism is a 
means of grace ; circumcision was not : baptism is the rite 
of admission to the privileges connected witli incorporation 
in Christ; circumcision was not to the Jewish infant an 
analogous ordinance. For baptism docs confessedly hold 
in the Christian economy that place which some would assign 
to circumcision in the ancient. Whatever part wo assign to 
the Word in the work of regeneration, no one would main- 
tain that a believer is, by virtue of liis faith merely, in Clirist; 
confessedly the Christian life, in the proper sense of the 
words, and the full enjoyment of Christian privileges, such 
as justification and adoption, date from the administration of 
the sacrament of the New Birth, to whicli is assigned the 
office of formally grafting us into Christ. Ilcncc, as is ob- 
served at p. 290. the real correspondence lies not between 
circumcision and baptism, but between the birth of the Jew 
and regeneration (of which baptism is the sign and partly 
the instrument), as indeed the metaphor sufficiently indicates. 
He who was born a Jew inherited, by virtue of his natural 
birth, Jewish privileges: Except a man be born again,” 
says Christ to Nicodemus, he cannot, see the kingdom of 
God.” The natural birth corresponds to the second birth, 
or regeneration, (i.c., in its visible aspect, baptism): cir- 
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cumcision is here, obviously, out of place, and only disturbs 
the parallel. 

The correctness of the foregoing observations being as- 
sumed, the argument for the apostolicity of infant baptism, 
as ordinarily conducted, loses, it must be confessed, some of 
its weight. The common mode of reasoning is as follows : — 
The Jews were accustomed to circumcise their children, 
and therefore the first Christians, being Jews, must have 
baptized their infants. In whatever light we regard cir- 
cumcision, the argument appears to limp. If, as is commonly 
asserted, circumcision was the rite of admission to the pri- 
vileges of the people of God, it could hardly have occurred 
to the J cwisli parent, when converted, to baptize those whom 
he regarded as already, by their circumcision, dedicated to 
God ; the Jewish Christians by no means ceasing to be, in 
their own opinion, Jews, as long as the temple stood. The 
Jew in becoming a Christian, merely attached himself to 
— what was regarded as — a Jewish sect, which acknowledged 
Jesus to he the Christ ; he lost not a whit of his veneration 
for the obHcrvanoos of the Mosaic law. We can hardly help 
concluding then that, unless expressly coininandcd to do so — 
of which there is no record in Scripture — he must have 
hesitated to dedicate his infants afresh to God by baptism, 
thereby superseding, or, at least, treating as insufficient, the 
ancient ordinance divinely appointed for that purpose, and 
still in force. If, on the other hand, circumcision was not 
to the Jewish infant his first introduction to the Jewish 
privileges (and that it was not is hero maintained), tlm 
parallel between circumcision and baptism falls to the ground, 
and the one would not in any way be suggestive of the 
other. 

Conscious, as it should seem, of this defect in the argu- 
ment, acutcr reasoners have shifted the ground from the case 
of a Jew ])y birth to that of a proselyte: and here, un- 
doubtedly, the pcedo-baptist has a fairer show of probability 
in Ins favour. To a proselyte circumcision was, what it was 
not to the Jew l)y birtli, his first formal introduction to 
Jewish jnivileges ; moreover, it was the custom, when a 

z z 
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proselyte had infant children at the time born to him, at the 
father’s desire, to circumcise and baptize such infants, and 
thus bring them also within the Jewish pale. From the 
analogy of this case, it is inferred that the Apostles and first 
Christians would naturally baptize the infants of Gentile 
converts, supposing them to have infants at the time of their 
conversion ; the infant, as in the case of a proselyte to 
Judaism, following the condition of the parent. And it 
cannot be denied that there is considerable force in this 
observation. At the same time it is to he remarked, first, 
that the parallel is thus reduced to the sole case of the 
Gentile converts, for no Jew by birth regarded his own 
children as proselytes ; and, secondly, that, strictly speaking, 
the argument applies only to the iniants born to tlie proselyte 
before his change of ixligion, for as to those born to him 
after lie was circumcised, they were in all respects treated 
as natural Jews, and, therefore, though they were circum- 
cised, they were not bajjtizcd.'^ x\.dmlttlng it then to be 
very probable that infants born in a state of licalhcnism 
were, on the baptism of their parents, also by baptism 
admitted (as far as they could bo) to the privileges of the 
Christian covenant, we may still entertain a doubt whctlier 
children born after the conversion of their jiarcnts, would be 
baptized; inasmuch as, like the children (^f the iiaiural Jew, 
they would be considered clean I)y their l)irt]i. CV'rlain it Is 
that the analogy of the Jewish custom above alluded to here 
fails. And tliis doubt may be thought to be increased by 
the fact that St. Paul, speaking ap[)avenily ol* ctuldnm born 
after the conversion of belli or one parent, ctdis MU(*h children, 
by virtue of their l)irtli alone, holy,” or of the pi‘,oj)l(j of 
God; for that ‘Mioly’" in the passage alluded to cannot mean 
^Gjaptized” has boon already remarktMk ^I'liis j>assago in- 
deed may be cited both by piedobaptists ami llitur opiHincuts 
in favour of their respoetivo views: the former may urge 
that, if the elilldren of ludieviag* parents are, by virtue of 
their birth, ‘•holy,” ba[>tisiiu ilie seal of (oxl's promises, 


Set* \\ all. iiitrod i' 
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should not be denied them ; the other party may reply that, 
if they are already^ by birth, of the people of God, there is 
no occasion why they should receive the sacrament. 

At the same time it is by no means improbable that, when 
once the practice of baptizing the children- of Gentile con- 
verts born to them before their conversion came to prevail 
(if it ever did prevail), it would be extended to infants born 
subsequently. The above observations have not been made 
with the view of discrediting the practice of infant baptism, 
which the writer, as a member of the Church of England, 
must believe to be, at justifiable on scriptural grounds. 
But to be able to justify a practice is by no means the 
same as being able to prove its apostolicity, Nor is it neces- 
sary to prove that every practice in our Church must have 
had an apostolic origin. We shall lose nothing in the end 
by candidly acknowledging the truth. The aim of the 
remarks just made has been to point out the obscurity in 
which the whole subject is involved ; how little is the aid 
which, in the investigation of it, we derive directly from 
{Scripture ; how beset we are with difficulties on alt sides ; 
and, therefore, how unwarrantable it is, when the apostolicity 
of the practice itself of infant baptism cannot be proved from 
Scripture, to elevate, as has been recently attempted, any 
particular view of its effects on the baptized infant into an 
article of faith. Where probable conclusions are, at best, 
all that can be drawn, it is idle, and worse than idle, to aiffix 
the brand of heresy to those who decline to hold more 
peremptory language than that which Scripture warrants 
them to hold. 


TUB END. 
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“ The Doctor &c. - - 38 

Stephen’s Fsaays - - - - 29 j 

Stow’s Trauung System - - 29 i 

Toivn'iend’s State Trials - - 31 

Znmpt’s Latin Grammar « 32 i 


Natural History in 
General. 


Catloiv's Popular Conchologv - 6 

Donbk day’s Butterflu’s and Moths R 
Ephemeiaand Young On the Salmon b 
Gosae’sNat Hiit of J laica - 9 

Giay and Mitchell’s Birds - - 10 

hirby and Spence’s Entumologj - 16 
Lee’s Taxidermy - - - - 16 

“ Elements of Natural "History 16 
Haundcr’s Natural History - - 20 

'I’urton’s Shells oftheBntisnIalands 31 


Novels and Works of 
Fiction. 

Dunlop’s History of Piction - S 

Head’s Metamorphoses of Apuleius 1 1 

Lady Willoufl^tiby '8 Diary - - 32 

Macdonald’s viUnVerocchio . IS 


Mission - - ^ 

“ Privateers-man 
Mount St Lawrence 
Sir Rogei de Coverley - 
Sketches (The) - . - 

.Southey’s The Doctor &o < 

Twelve Years Ago a Tale - 


One-Volume 
Encyclopaedias and 
Dictionaries. 


Blaine's Rural Sports - - - 

Brande'e .Science, Literature, & Art 
Copland’s Dictionnij of Medicine - i 
Creby's Cml Enginccuiig - i 

Gwilt’8 Architecture - - • H 

Johnson’s Parmer’s Hnoyclopiedia 1, 
Johnston’s Geographical Diction.ary li 
Loudon’s Agriculture - - - 1' 

“ Rural Architecture - 1' 

Gardcnmg - » - 

" Plants - - - - r 

" Trees and Shi ubs - - V 

McCulloch’s GeographitalDirtionarv 1! 


Religious and Moral 
Works. 


Aipy Herbert - - . , 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament 

“ Annotations on do - 
" College and School do 

•* LexSron to do - 


Cook’s Edition of the Acts - - 6 

Cooper’s Sermons - - - - 6 

Comer’s Sunday Book - - - 6 

Dale’s Domestic Lituigy - - 7 

Discipline ----- 7 

Eail’t. Daughter (Thel - - - 26 

Ecclesiusites, illunamated - 23 

Elmeb’b Thought Book - - - S 

Engltsnm.ui’8 Greek Concoi dance b 
Enghshman’sHcb &Chald. Concord 8 
Gertrude ----- 26 
Hook’s Lectures on P.ission Week 12 
Horne’s InUoduction to Scnptuies 12 
“ Abridgment of ditto - 12 
Howson’s Sunday Evening - - 13 

Jamchon’s Sacrid Legends - - 14 

« Moiia&tic Legends - - 14 

o Legends of the Madonna 15 

Jeremy Taylor’s Woiks - - - 15 

LanctonPaisonage - - 26 

Letteis to My Unknown Fiiends - 16 

“ on Happiness - - - 16 

Maitland 's Church m the Catacombs 1 9 
MaigaietPcrcivul - - - 26 

Maiiuige Semce (ilhimmaled) - 23 
Maxims of tlic Saviour - - - 11 

Miracles ol Our Saviour - - 14 

Moort On the Use of Uie Body - 21 
“ " Soul and Bodv - 21 

‘‘ ’b Man and his Motives - 21 
Morell’s Philosophy of Religion - 21 
Mobheim’s Ecclshiastical Hi&tory- 22 
Mount Si Lauience - - - 22 

Neale’s Closing Scene - - - 22 

“ Resting Phices of the Just 22 
Newman’s i J 11 ) Dihcourses - 22 
Paley’s Evidences, &c by Potts - 2.1 
Parables of Om Lw J « - - 1 1 

Readings for Lent - - - 15 

Robinson’s Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament - - - - 23 

Sermon on the Mount ( The) - - 33 

Sinclau’s Journey ol Lite - - 26 

** Busmesb of Life - - 26 

Smith’s (G ) Pei ilous Times - - *27 

Smith's (G ) Religion of Anc Britain 27 
“ “ Sacred Annals - - 27 

** Dot Irme of the Chernbim 27 
“ (Sydney) Heimons - - 27 

“ “ Mor.il Philosophy 27 

“ (J.) St Paul ... 27 

Solomon’s Song, illuminated - 23 
Southey’b Life of VVeslcy - - 20 

Taylor’s Lady Mary - - - 29 

“ Margaret, or, tlie Pearl - 29 

“ (Isaac) Loyola - - 29 

Thumb Bible (The) - - - 80 

Tomline’a Introduction to the Bible 30 
TurnePs Sacred History - - - dl 

Twelve Years Ago - - - 31 

Tw 158 on the Pope’s Letters - - 31 : 

Wilberforce’s "View of Christianity 82 
"Wisdom of Johnson’s Rambler, &c 15 


Poetry and tke Drama. 

Aikiii’s (Dr ) British Potts - - ^ 

Rsiilhe’s (Joanna) Porti?.al Works 3 
Flowers .uid tlieir kindred I hoaght822 
I'lnite fiom Garden and ruld - 2’2 
OoMsmith’s Poems, lUuHtratcd - 9 

Giay'h Elegy, illuminated - - 22 

Ihy ’tt Moral of Floiveis- - - 12 

“ SyU-anMusings - - - 12 

L E. L 's PoPlic.ll Works - - 10 

Idnwtiod’s Anthologia Oxonlcnsis - 16 
Mdcanlftv’s Lays of Ancient Home IH 
Montgomery’s Poetical Works - 21 

Moore’s P«clic.il Works - - 21 

« LallaRnokh - - - 21 

** litshMehshes - - - 21 

“ bongs and Ballads - - 21 

Rhiikhpe.iu , by Bowdler - - ‘26 

** Sentiments dc Similes 13 ! 
SouUu y’s Ptictie.il Works - - 28 

" UritiKli Poets ... 28 
Rwiun's English Melodies - - 29 

Tfivlor's Virgin Widow - - 29 

Tliomson’s .Seasons, lUustiaW - 30 
“ editedhy l)r A T ThoniBon 30 
Watts's Lynch of the Heart - - '.32 

"Winged Thoughts . - - 22 


Political Economy and 
Statistics. 


BooVUf Ruth (dluminirted) • 
Gallon's Borbtore Herbal ' 
ConL|^are iinu Howson’e St 


14 Ranfield and Weld’s StaUstirs ~ 3 
6 Gillmrt's Treatise on D.uiking - 9 
6 Cray’s Tables of Life Contingencies 10 


Kay On the Social Condition, &c , 
of Europe - - - 

Lamg'a N oti'S of ii Trav eller - 
M'CuJloch’sGeog Statist &o Diet 
“ Diitioiiary of Commpiee 

“ StatKitichofGt Britain 

“ ( )ii h unding d, Taxation 

M.ircet's Political Econoin/ - 
Tooke’s Histories of Prices - 30 & 


The Sciences 
in General and Mathe- 
matics. 

Bonnie’s Cateclusm of the Steam 
Engine ----- 4 

Bi aiide’b Diction.n y of Science, &c 4 
Conveisatious on Mineralogy - 6 

Cl fsy'K Civil Engineering - . 6 

DelaBeche’sGeology ofCninw,dl,&c. 7 
“ Geological Observer - 7 

De la Rn e’s Electricity . . 7 

Dixon’s Fossils of tinssex - - 7 

Gower’s Scientific Phenomena - 9 

HerbchePb Outlines of Astronomy 11 
Humboldt's Aspects of Nature - 13 

“ Cosmos - - - 13 

Hunt’s Rese.arches on Light - - 14 

Miircct’s (Jlrs ) Coiiiers.itions - 19 
Memoirs oftlu Gwlogic.il Smvey 20 
Moseley’s Practir.il MeUuni( 8 - 32 

“ EnumeonngAAiehitteture 22 
Owen’s Tiectuies on Comp Anatomy 2‘3 
Pesi'hel’s Elements of Pliysica - 24 
Phillips’s Fossils of Coniwiill, &c. 24 

" Mm»ralogs , by Miller - 21 
Poitlook’h Geology of J ondiinilerry 24 
Kchlciden’s Scientific Botany - 26 
Rmce’s Electro Metallurgy - - 27' 

steam Engine (Tlie) - - - 3 

Tate On Strength of Materials - 20 
Thomson's School Chtinistry - 30 


RTiral Sports. 

Blame’s Dictionary of Sports 
The f’ncket Field . - . - 

Ephemera on Angling . - - 

“ Book of the S.dmon 
Hawker’s Instruotionsto Sportsnitn 
The Huntlng-Fu'lrl 
London's Lmly's Country Comp. - 
Pocket and the Stud ... 
Pi lOtieal IToisemniship 
Pulm in’s Fly Fishing --- 
Ron ililH’s 1' ly I'mhi'i 
Stable Talk ,md Tilde T.ilk - 
I'lie Stud, (orpiiiiliciil piitpo'a'H - 
W lie.itley'B Rod and l.me 


Veterinary Medicine, 
dec. 

Hunting Pudd (The) - - - H 

I’oeket and the .Stud - . -11 

Pr.ietieal IIorHemiinhtiip - - U 

St ihle Talk and Table Talk - - U 

Stud (They - - - -11 

YouaU's The Dog - - - . ;ij 

'' The HorHo - - - U‘j 


Voyages and 
Travels, 

Chi'snry’B Euphrates and Tigris 
Enniin's Ti.u els through Siberitt 
Foi'lieti’H Dahoniev 
Eon Hter nnd Biddnlpli’i. Norway 
lleiid’H Tour in Home • 
Humholdt'H ANjieetH of Nature 
Laing's Notes of a Tran Her . 
Power's New Zealand Sketihes 
lliehardwm’s ( Iverlund Journey 
Hovmgs In the Paeiflu 
.‘Soaward'H Narrative 
Suow'H Aictiu Voyage - 
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MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modem Cookery m all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of 
Pi ivate Families. In a Senes of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and ai e given 
with the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. New Edition : with Directions for Carv- 
ing, and other Additions. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

AIKIN.-SELECT WORKS OE THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Hen Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical anil Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. New 
Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin j coiibistiug of additicgaal Selections from more 
recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ALLEN ON THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE.-AN INQUIRY 

into Hie RISE niul GROWTH ol the ROYAL PREROGATIVE. By the late John Allen, 
Master of Dulwich College New Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections: piecededby 
M. BiJronnei’s liapport on the Work read before the Institute of France; an Article on 
the same fioni the Eoinouhoh Revii*w; and a Biographical Notice of the Author. To 
which IS added, An Inquiry into the Lite and Character of King Eadwig, from the Author’s 
MS. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

THE ARTISAN CLEB.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM 

ENGINE, in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by John Bourne, C.K. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates and $49 
Wood Engravings. 4to. 27s. cloth. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 

Now first collected ; complete in One Volume ; and comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
Mihccllancoiis Dramas, Mctiicnl Legends, Fugitive Pieces (including several now first pub- 
lished), and AhalyaBaeo, Uiiitorm with the New Edition of •/awe* Montgomery's Poetical 
Works, with Portrait engraved in line by II. Robinson, and Vignette. Squaie crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth ; or 42s. handsomely bound in morocco by Hayday. 

BANEIELD AND WELD.-THE STATISTICAL COMPANION, 

Corrected to 1850; e.\hibiling the most uiteiestiug Facts m Moral and Intellectual, Vital, 
Economical, and Political Statistics, at homo and abroad. Compiled from Oflicial and other 
authentic Sources, by T. C. Ban field, Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education; and 
R. C. Weld Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Society. New Edition (1850), corrected and ex- 
tended. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BAYLDON’S ART OE VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And Timant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; with Remarks on the Culthation pursued on Soils lu diffeient Situations, 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmei s, and Tenants. New 
EiUtion ; corrected and rcvi.scd by John Donaldson. 8vo. lOs Cd. cloth. * 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BLACK. -A PRACTICAL TREATISE OK BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulze for Public Bieweis, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black, Practical Brewer. New Edition, 
with considerable Additions. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

j BLAINE.-AN EKCYCLOPJIDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Piactical, and Descriptive, of Hunlinff, Shooting, JUishing, 
Racing, and other Field Spoits and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delaberk 
P. Blaine, Esq. Author of “Canine Pathology,” &c. illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on 
Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. A New and 
thoroughly revised Edition, corrected to 1831. In One Laige Volume, 8vo. [In the press. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

I Fioin tlieCieatiou to the preseuttime. with Additions and Corrections fiom the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period fi om the E.xode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., late Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound in moiocco 

; BLOOMFIELD. -THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatoiy. Especially fonned for 
the use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Ordeis. By Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.3.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, .ii’2, cloth, 

THE REV. dr.'s. T. BLOOMFIELD’S ADDITIONAL ANNO- 

TATIONS, CRITICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY, on the NEW TES- 
TAMENT: being a Supplemental Volume to bis Edition of The Greek Testament with 
English Notts, in 2 vols. 8vo. In One large Volume, of4Cn pages, printed m double columua, 
uniformly with Dr Bloomfield’s larger Edition of the Greek Testament with English Notes j 
and so arranged as to he divisible into Two Parts, each of which may be bound up with the 
Volume to which it refers. 8vo. ISs. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. -COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With shorter EngUsh Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, fonned for use in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By theRev.S. T. Bloomfield, D D F.S A. New Edition, 
greatly enlaiged and impioved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher CUihsea m 
Public Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general 
By Dr. S. T. Bloomfield. New Edition, enlarged and unproved. Fcp. 8vo. 10.s. Cd, cloth. 

BOURNE. -A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and Hie I’liiclical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Milhs, Sleiun Navigation, and Railwa>s: 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.E., Kditor of the Aitisau 
Club’s “ Treatise on the Steam Engine.” 3d Edition, coi reeled. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

RRANDE. ■ A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART} comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms m Gmieial Use 
Edited by W. T, Branuk, F.R.S.L. & E. ; aSaisted by Dr. J. Ca uvin. A New and thoroughly 
revised Edition, conected to 1831. In One Large Volume, 8vo. with Wood Engravings. 

[Jn thepn/s. 

BUDGE.-TIIE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE. 

Coraiirising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of < Ibliquc, or Diugonat, 
Vertical, Horizontal, anil Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, inuccossihlc Distances, Heights, &c. By J. Budoh. New 
Edition, consideiably enlarged. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 12S. cloth. 
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BULL.-THE MATEENAl MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D, Member of tlie Royal College of Physicians ; 
formerly Pliysjcian-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifoiy and on the Diseases of Women aud Children. New Edition, carefully revised and 
I enlaiged. Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 

'BULL.-niNTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management ot their Health duringtlie Period of Pregnancy aud in the Lying-iu Boom J 
with an Exposure of Popular Errois m connexion with those subjects, &c. 5 aud Hints upon 
Nursing. ByTHOMAS Bull, M.D. NewEdition, carefully revised and eulaiged. Fcp. Svo. 
5s. cloth. 

BUNSEN.-EGYFT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Fiie Books. By Christian C. J. Bunsen, D.Ph. & D.C.L. 
Tianslated from the Gei-man, by C 11. Cottrell, Esq. M.A. — Vol. I. containing the First 
Book, or Sources and Piinicval Facts of Egyptian History, with an Egyptian Grammar 
and Dictionary, and a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs, an Appendix of Authorities, 
embracing the complete Text of Manetlio and Eratosthenes, .iEgyptiaca fiom Pliny, Strabo, 
&c. ; aud Plates lepreseiiting the Egyptian Divinities. Svo. with numerous illustrations, 
2Ss. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entiiely New Edition (1851), caiefully levised 
througUoul, with such Altciations intioduced as continually progressive Discoveries and the 
latest In'oi mation have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Thomas 
Butler, Rector ot Langar. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCI ENT GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps 5 with complete Indices. 
New Edition (1851), ncaily all rc-engiavcd, enlatged, and greatly impioved , with conections 
fiOM the most authentic sources in both tlio Ancient and Modern Maps, many of which are 
ciitucly new. Edited liy the Author’s Son, the Rev. T Butlpii. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 

1 S'fhe Modem Atlas. 28 till l-colouicd Maps. Royal 8vo. 128. halt-bound, 
separately Ancient Atla». 23 full coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. I2s. half-bound. 

THE OAUINKT LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the La>vs of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and JuUicialAutKimties; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. IStli Edition (1831), cnlarg’ed, and corrected throughout, with the Legal Decissious and 
Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 13 and 14 Victoria. Fcp. Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. . 

CALLCOTT-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown Svo. 25s. cloth. 

CATL0¥.-P0PULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the i^hell Cabinet arranged, being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology • 
with a bkctchof the Natuial Historyof the Animals, an accountof the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. Gd. cloth. 

CHESNEY.— THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF 

Til E RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1835, 183G, aftd 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Chesnrv, B.A., F.R.S , Commander of 
the Expedition. Vols. I. and 11. in royal Svo. with a coloured Index Map and numerous 
Plates aud Woodcuts, OSs. cloth.— Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, 
price jt'l. ns. Gd. m case. 

*** The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal Svo. embellished with Nmety-seven 
Plates, bosules numerous Woodcut Illustrations, from Drawings chiefly made by Officers 
employed in the Surveys. 
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JOHIf GOAD’S ME¥O.RANDirM.-A CONTEMPORARY Ac- 
count of the SUFFERINGS of the REBELS eentencedto TRANSPORTATION by JUDGE 
JEFFERIES ; being', A. Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of Godto a poor unworthy 
Creature, during the time of the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, and to the Revolution in 
1688. By John Coad, one the Sufferers. Square fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

CONTBEARE AND HOWSON -THE LIEE AND EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL ; comprising ‘a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoNYBEARB, M A. late Felloi'v of Tiinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
M.A. late Piincipal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Copiously illustiated by nu . e- 
rous Engravings on Steel and NVood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, fiom 
Original Diawings made on the spot by W. H- Bartlett; and by Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of 
Coma. &c. Vol. I. Parti.; with Tliuteen Engravings on Steel, Seven Maps and Plans, 
and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 17s. boards. 

*** In course of publication in Twenty Parts, price 2s. each ; of which Twelve aie now ready. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth , with the plates coloured, I2s. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. New Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 14s. cloth. 

C00K.-THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES : 

With a Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Suggestions, for the Use of Readers and 
Students of the English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. one of Her Msyesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Church Schools. Post 8vo, 88. 6d. cloth. 


COOFER.-PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. New Edi- 
tion, 7 vols. l2mo. jffl. ISs, boards. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structmes, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life ; with numerous approved Formula of the Medicines recommended. By J a m bs Co r la n d, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c. Vols. I. and IL 
Svo. cloth ; and Parts X. to XIV. 4s Gd. each, sewed. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Corn bu, Autlioi of Questions on the History of Europe,” &c. With Two 
Illustrations engi’aved on Steel. Square fcp. Svo. 6s. cioth. 

CRESY.-AN ENCYCLOPiSDIA OP CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.K. In One veiy 
large Volume, illustrated hy upwards ot ThreqJ’houaand Engravings ou Wood, explanatory 
of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the Direction of tlie 
Civil Engineer. Svo, j6'3, 13s. 6d. cloth. 

THE CRICKET-PIILD ; OR, THE SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

of the GAME. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Author 
of ‘‘Principles of Scientific Batting,” “Recollections of College Days,” &c. With Two 
Engravings on Steel ; uniform with Barr^f Hieover^s limiting- Jfteld, Fcp. Svo. 

{i^carlg rendg. 
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CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OE LIND SDRYEYINa. 

New Edition, conected throu^liout, and considerably improved and niorleniized, hyT. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor. To winch are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGARITHMS, 
&c., superintended by 11. Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
*»* Mr Farley’s Tables of Six-Figure Logarithms may be had separately, price 4s. 6d. 

DALE. -THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN, m two Paits: The First Part being Caiurch Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for eveiy day of the week, selected exclusively fiom the Book ot Common 
Prayei ; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedial. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 2ls. cloth, or, bound by Hayday, 3ls. 6d. calf lettered; ^6*2. 10s. moiocco. 
j- Thk Family Chaplain, price 12s. cloth. 

Sepaiate y Domestic Liturgy, price 10s. 6d. c'oth. 

DANDOLO.-THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AND LOMBARD 

RIFLE BRIGADE lu Hie YEARS 1848-49. Translated from the Italian of Emilio Dandolo. 
Edited by the Rev. T. L. Wolley. {Nearly ready, 

DELABECIIE. - THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sii HenryT. Delabeche, F.E S., Diiector-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. I8s. cloth, 

DELABECHE. - REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Delabeche, F.R.S., Di- 
rectoi-Genciul of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order of 
the LoidfaCommisbioucrs ot H.M. Treasury. Svo.with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 
14s. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. - A TREATISE 

on ELECTRICITY j its Theory and Practical Application. By A. Db la Rive, of the 
Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numcious Wood Engravings. 2 voU. Svo. 

rly ready. 

DENNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OFURBINO; 

Illustrating the Anns, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vola. crown Svo. se2. 8s. cloth. 

‘"I'ho objf'Pt of llicHP -volumt*!! in to combine a general picture oftlio progreHH of Italian literature and aituacler 
Uin patrounKC ol tlu* snmlloi Italian iniiioipaliticb, witli a tiibtory of tlio houses of Monteleltro and Della Roiore, so 
fiir at. they 'ftcie coimecti <1 witli ifrlimo For tlie execution of liw purpose Mr. Dennistoun ciyoyed numerous 
adv.intiiecs He Immchuled in Italy lor manyyeais, and is -well acquainted with the countiy whose history as a 
dukedom he mtcndi'd to lelute . hesidca the common research in pi mted volumcM, ho has gamed aeoess to various 
Italian liluanes, mcludutg that of lliUmo, ,ind examined their mnnuseupts , and ha has clostly inspected Umbrian 
art, vrhethci in jial.itidl, niiliUir^, oi cecleM.ibtie.il urehitectuie, oi in painting With the appreciation of lUly which 
wurh a coat Me of study stinmUtes and implies. Mr Dcnnisinnn has good Lisle, a sound, tliough not always an tm- 
bjassod judgment, and u seal foi meditevol subjects, especially ait, almost outliubiastic.” SrucTATOja. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Authoress of Letters to my Unknown Friends,” “Twelve Years Ago,” “Some 
Passages from Modern History,” and "Letters on Happiness.” Second Edition, enlarged. 
ISmo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

DIXON.-THE GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF THE TERTIARY 

and CRETACEOUS FORMATIONS of SUSSEX. By the late Frederick Dixon, Esq. F.G.S. 
The Fossils engraved from Drawings by* Messrs. Sowerby, Dinkel, and Erxleben. In One 
large Volume, with 44 Plates and many Wood Eugravings. Royal 4to. 63s. cloth ; India 
Proofs, jffSs. 6s. • 

%* In this work arc embodied the results of many years’ Geological and Palaeontological 
observations by the Author, together with some remarks on the Archaeology of Sussex. It 
also iucludes Descriptions -Of the fossil Reptilia, by Prof. Owen, F.R.S. ; of the Echmo- 
derma, by Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S. ; of the Crustacea, by Prof. Thomas Bell, Sec.R.S.; 
of the Corals, by William Lonsdale, Esq. F-G.S. ; and of the fossil Shells, by J. De Carle 
Sowerby, Esq. F.L.S, 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


DOTJBLEDAY AND HEWITSON^S BUTT ERELIES. - THE 

GENERA, of DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA; comprising their Generic Chaiacters— a Notice 
of the Habits and Transformations— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By 
Edward Doublbda'v, Esq. F.L.S.&c.j late Assistant in the Zoological Depaitment of the 
British Museum. Continued by J. O. Westwood, Esq. Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates, 
by W. C. Hewitson, Esq. Author of “ British Oology.” Imperial 4to. uniform with Gray 
and Mitchell’s “ Genera of Birds.” 

*** In course of publication in Monthly Parts, Ss. each ; of which 41 have appeared. The 
publication, which had been suspended in consequence of the de.ith of Mr. Doubleday, is 
now resumed, and will be continued i egularly until the completion of the work in about 
Fifty Parts. 

DRESDEN GALLERY.-THEMOST CELEBRATED PICTURES 

of the ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Originals, by Franz 
Hanfttaeugl ; with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos. I. 
to LVIII. imperial folio, each containing 3 PLates with Letter press, price 20s. to Subscribers ; 
to Non Subsciibers, 30s. Single Plates, 12s. each. 

To be completed m 2 more numbers, price 20s each, to Subscribers. Nos. LT« to LX. 
contain each Four Plates and Letterpiess. 

DUNLOP. -THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop, Esq. NewEdilion, 
complete in One Volume. Sim. 15s. cloth. 

EASTLARE. - MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Secietary to the 
Royal Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses 
of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

* 1 ^* Vol. II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, is preparing for puUication. 

ELMIS’S THOUGHT BOOR, OR HORJl VACIY^. 

Horae Vacivae 5 or, a Thought Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and all Countries, for all 
Men and all Hours. Collected, arranged, and edited by James Elmes, Author of “Me- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren,” &c. Fcp. 16mo. (printed by C Whittin{>bani, Cinswirkl, 
4s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S ' GREER CONCORDANCE OE THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal ConneMOii between the Greek and the 
English Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Gicek- English 
and Englisli-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols. roval 8vo. j6’3, 13s 6d. cloth ; large paper, <6‘4. 14 s. 6d. 

EPHEMERA.-THE BOOR OF THE SALMON : 

In Two Parts. Part I, The Theory, Principles, and Pmciiceof Fly-FialmigfOY Salmon : with 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good Rivei in the Empire; Part 11 T! e Natural History 
of the Salmon, all Its known Habits clescnbed, and the best ivay of artiliciully Bi ceding It 
explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of “ A Hand-Book of Apgling assisted by Andrew 
Young, of Inveishm, Manager of the Duke of SulherlatuPs Salmon FislieneK- Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.~A HAND-BOOR OF ANGLING; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Ralmon-llblung; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera, of “ BeH’h Life in 
London.” New Edition, enlarged, Fcp 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 
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ERMAN.-TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

including Excursions northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and southwards to the 
Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Author of 
“ The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery 2 vols. Svo. with Map, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

EVANS.-THE SUGAR PLANTER’S MANUAL : 

Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W. J. Evans, M-D, 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 

EORBES.-DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS : 

Heing the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital , 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frkdeezck E. Forbes, Commander, B.N., P.R.G.S. ; Au- 
thor of “ Five Years m China,” and Six Months in the Atiican Blockade.” With 10 Plates, 
printed in Coloius, and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BTDDULPH’S NORWAY. 

Norw ay in 1848 and 1849 ; containing Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central and 
Western Districts ; and including Remarks on its Political, Militai y, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
Organisation. By Thomas Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant 
M. S. Bidddlph, Royal Artillery. With a new Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates 
from Diawiugs made on the spot. Svo. ISs. cloth. 

F0SS.-THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND : 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected \vith the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. I. and II. Svo. 28s. cloth. 

F0STER.-A HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITE- 

RATURR: Biitish, Danish, Dutch, French, Gcrriian, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Rus- 
sian, Poituguesc, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chronological Index. 
By Mrs. Foster. Fcp. Svo. 8s. Cd. cloth. 

The object of this book is, not so much to give elaborate criticisms on the various wi iters 
in the language to whose literature it is intended as a guide, as to direct the student to the 
best writers in each, and to inform hun on what subjects they have written. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. A new Eiliiion, complete in One Volume. With an Account of the Author’s 
Life and Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. Svo. with Portrait, 188. cloth. 
*** An Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. 608. boards. 

GILBART.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING, 

By Jambs William Gilbart, F.R sJ. General Manager of the London and Westminster 
Bunk. 6th Edition, with Portrait of the Authpr, and View of the “ Loudon and Westminster 
Bank,” Lothbury. 2 vols, 8vo. 248. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH. - THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bolton Corn by, 
Esq. Square crown Svo. uniform with Thomson’s Seusotut ilbu/tmted bp the Etching dub, 
318. cloth ; or, bound m morocco by Hayday, jtfl. 168. 

GOSSE.-NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 

By P. II. Gossb, Author of "The Birds of Jamaica,” ‘''Popular British Ornithology, ’ &c. 
Post Svo. Vith coloured Plates. INearlp rcadp. 

G0WER.-THE SCIENTIFIC PHJINOMENA OF DOMESTIC 

LIP'E, ftimiliarly explained. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 
Wood Engravings, 58. cloth. 
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HEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


GRAHAM.-ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OE COMPOSITION: 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

GRANT -LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs Grant, 
of Laggan. New Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

GRANT.- MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 

late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of Letters from the Mountains,” “Memoirs of an 
American Lady,” &c. Edited by her Son, J. P- Grant, Esq. New Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, Sis. 6d. cloth. 

GRAY.- TABLES AND FORMULiE FOR THE COMPUTATION 

of LIFE CONTINGENCIES ; with copious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and Friendly 
Society Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Royal 8vo. I6s. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS ; compnsing their Generic Cliaracters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Grav, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp , Senior Assistant of the Natural History Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. Illustrated with 360 Plates (175 plain and 185 coloured), drawn 
on stone, by David William Mitchell, B.A., F.L.S., Secretary to the Zoological Society 
of London, Sec. 3 vols. imperial 4to. ^e^Sl. 10s half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 

GVILT.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition (1851), 
with a Supplemental Tiew of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; comprising 
upwards of Eighty additional Woodcuts. Svo. 52s. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT TO GVILT’S ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF ARCHI- 

TECTURE. Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture j 
Addenda to the Glo-ssatyj and an Index to the entire Work. By Joseph Gwilt. Illus- 
trated by upwards of Eighty Wood Engravings by R. Branston. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

SIDNEY HALL’S NE¥ GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20 m. by 16 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fhlly coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. jSS. 5%. half-bound in russia. 

SIDNEY HALL’S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES. Square fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Map of England and Wales, contained in “Sidney Hall’s Large Railway Atlas” (size 
20 in. by 16 in.) corrected and re-engraved, with all the Lines of Railway laid down, may be 
had separately, price 2s. 6d., coloured and mounted on folding canvas m a case for the 
pocket. 

HAMILTON.-CRITICAL ESSAYS ON -PHILOSOPHY, LITE- 

RATURE, and ACADEMICAL REFORM, contributed to The Edinburgh Review by Hit 
William Hamilton, Bart, With additional Notes and Appendices, (in the pr«s«. 

HARRISON.-ON THE RISE, PROGRESS. AND PRESENT 

STRXIOrCRB of the ENOLfSH tANGUAOB. By tUe Rev. M. Hakmsoh, M.A. lit. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 
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HARRY HIEOVER.-THE HUNTING-EIELD. 

By Harby Hieoveb, Author of “Stable-Talk and Table-Talk; or, Spectacles for Youngr 
Sportsmen.” "With Two Plates— One representing The Sight Sort; the other, The Wrong Sort. 
Fcp. Svo. 5s. hadf-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-PRACTIGAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Talk; or. Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.” ■Wtlh2 Plates— One representing Going like Workmen; the other, Going like 
Muffis- Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOYER.-THE STUD, EOR PRACTICAL PUR- 

POSES AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse fonuse more than 
for show. By Harry Hieover, Author of “ Stable Talk and Table Talk.” With Two Plates 
—One representing A pretty good sort for most purposes ; the other, * Sayther ’ a bad sort for 
any purpose. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-THE POCKET AND THE STUD ; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, Author of 
“ StablC'Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen.” Second Edition ; with 
Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Harlequin. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. New Edition. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 248. cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P, Hawker. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlardand 
Branston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. Svo. 218, cloth. 

HAYDN.-THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES; OR, ROLLS OF THE 

OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, from tlie EARLIEST PERIODS to the 
PRESENT TIME : comprising the Administrations of Great Britain ; the OfiSces of State, and 
all the Public Departments; the Ecclesiastiail Dignitaries ; the Functionaries of the Law; the 
Commanders of the Army and Navy ; and the Hereditary Honours and other Distinctions 
conferred upon Families and Public Men. Being a New Edition, improved and continued, of 
BEATSON^S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of “The Dictionary of 
Dates,” and other Works. In One very lar^e Volume, Svo. [Z/* the Spt'ing. 

HEAD— THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS : 

A Romance of the Second Century. Translated from the Latin by Sir Georob Head, Author 
of“ATourofManyDaysin Rome Translator of “ Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca.” 
Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 

HEAD.-HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA, 

Prime Minister to Pius VH. Written by Himself. Translated from the Italian, by Sir Gborok 
Head, Author of “ Rome : a Tour of Many Days.” 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls. cloth. 

SIR GEORGE HEAD.-ROME : 

A Tour of Many Days, By Sir Georcib Head. 8 vols, Svo. 36s. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL -OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. IIerschel, Bart. &c. Sec. &c. New Edition j with Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. Svo. 18s. cloth. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


MRS. HEY.-THE MORAL OF FLOIYERS ; 

Or, Thou^flitB gathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New Edition 
of “ The Moral of Flowers and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Garden and Field 
Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully colonied after Nature. Square crown 8vo. 
uniform in size with Thomson’s Seasotis illustrated by the Etching Clubt 21s. cloth. 

MRS. HEY.-STLVAN MESIN6S; 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New Edition of the "Spirit of the 
Woods and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Forest Trees, accompanied by Drawings of 
Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown Svo. uniform m size 
with Thomson’s SeasoTis illushated by the Etching Chib, 21s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETiaEETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY : 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By hycoj65, « Manners make tbe man.” New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. Svo. 28 6d. cloth. 

H0ARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OP THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clbmbnt Hoakk. New Edition. 8yo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.-FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen within 
his Lordship’s observation. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland ; with 
Fac-simile. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

H00K.-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition, Fcp, Svo. 68 cloth. 

H00XER.-KE¥ GARDENS; 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. &L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. IGino. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, 6d. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.-THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the J''ei ns. The Sixth Edition (1850), 
with Additions and Conections; and numerous Figures illustiative of the Uinbelhfeious 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns, liy Sii W. J. Hooker, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. Walker-Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed ; Regms Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. In One very thick Voluuie, 121110 . with 12 Plates, 14s, 
cloth; or with the Plates coloured, price 218. 

HORNE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thomas Hartwell IIornk, li.I). 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rector of tlie united Pari-shes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Stieet; Prebendary of .St. Paul’s. New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 6 vols. Svo. with numerous Alaps and FacshnileK of Biblical 
Manuscripts, 6Ss. cloth ; or 4i'5, bound in calf. 

HORNE.- A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY" of the BIBLE. By Thomas Haktwell Horne, B.D. of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of Jus "Introduction to llie C’ritioal Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures.” New Edition, coi reefed and enlarged. 12iuo. witli Maps and 
other Engravings, Os. boards, 

HOWITT.-THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Ilhistrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square Kimo. 5b. cloth. 
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HOWITT.-THB BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Bein^ the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself j exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT -THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised 5 with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams : uniform with Visits to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History 4nd 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

HOWSON.-SUNDAY EVENING : 

Twelve Short Sermons for Family Reading. 1. Tlie Presence of Christ ; 2. Inward and Out- 
ward Life; 3. The Threefold Warning; 4. Our Father’s Business ; 5. Spiritual Murder ; 6 The 
Duty of Amiability ; 7. Honesty and Candour ; 8. St. Petei and Cornelius ; 9. Tlie Midnight 
Traveller; 10. St. Andrew; 11. The Grave of Lazarus; 12. The Resurrection of the Body. 
By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M A. Principal ot the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, and 
Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. Fcp. 8vo 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.-THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Conybearb, M.A. 

2 vols. 4to, very copiously illustrated by W. H. Barttlett. iSeepage 6. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of “ Plain Diiections 
for Making Wills,” and “The Parent’s Hand-book.” New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6 b. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Yict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the c.Ase of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information. 
Sec. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

These Two works may be had in One Volume, 7s. cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE 

In Different Lands and Different Climates; with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Tianslated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, and at Ms express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. 16mo. 6s. cloth ; or in 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each, cloth ; 
Ilalf-a-Crown each, sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS ; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, K.A. 
For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, sewed ; Ss. 6d. each, 
cloth: or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth,— Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo. 6s. cloth ; or in l6mo, 28. 6d. 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 

HUMPH REYS.-rSBNTIMENTS & SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE : 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages in 
Sliak&pcare’s Plays and Poems With an elaborately illuminated border m the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Erahellishments. Bound in very massive carved 
and pierced covers containing in deep rehef a medallion Head of Shakspeare. The lllumi- 
natkuis and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys, Illuminator of 
“ A Record of the Black Prince,” &c. Square post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


HUMPHREYS -A RECORD OE THE BLACK PRINCE; 

Being a Selection of such Passages in his life as have been most quaintly and strikingly nar- 
rated by the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highly-wrought Miniatures and 
Bordenngs, selected from various Illuminated MSS. referring to Events connected with 
English History. By Henry Noel Humphreys. Post 8vo. in a richly carved and pierced 
binding, 21s. 

HUMPHREYS— THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

From the Holy Scriptures. Embellished with brilliant coloured Borders, selected from some 
of the finest Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Biblioth^ique Nationale, Pans, the 
Soane Museum, &c. ; and with highly-finished Miniatures. The Illuminations executed by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Square fcp. 8vo. in deeply embossed leather covers, 21s. 


HUMPHREYS. — MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE 

SAVIOUR : being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the 
Four Gospels. Illustrated by a senes of Illuminations of original character, founded on 
the Passages--'* Behold the Fowls of the Air,” &c., “Consider the Lilies of the Field,” &c. 
The Illnminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Squaie fcp. 8vo. 21s. richly 
bound in stamped calf ; or 30s. in morocco by Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS,— THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

With rich and appropnate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of the 
Apostles from the Old Masters, Six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. Tlie 
Illuminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square fcp. 8vo, in massive carved 
covers, 218. j or bound in morocco by Hayday, 30s. 

HUMPHREYS.-PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 

Richly illuminated with appropriate Borders printed in Colours and in Black and Gold* 
mth a Design from one of the early German Engravers. The Illuminations executed by 
Henry Noel Humphreys.. Square fcp. 8vo. 2ls. iu a massive carved binding; or 30s 
bound in morocco by Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS AND JONES.— THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES : A series of Fac-similes from the most beautiful MSS. of the 
Middle Ages, printed in Gold, Silver, and Colours by Owen Jones ; selected and described 
by Henry Noel Humphreys. Elegantly bound in antique calf. Royal folio ^6*10 10s ■ 
imperial folio (large papei), jd'16. 16s. » • ■ j 


HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Qianffes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays: embracing all the known Photogranhic Pro 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Miniug Records 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, lOs. Gd. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early UeHe<iictine« 
Hdy, France, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines iu England and L orrma^ 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Bcnedictme Order* the 
Augustines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders : the JeLuits* 
^dthe Order Of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Ser, 1 
iTd^h' With Eleven EtcUingsby the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo 


MRS. JAMESON^S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART • 

Or, ^gends of the Sajts and Martyrs. First Serik.s. Containing Legends of the Angola 
and A^hangels; the Evangelists and Apostles; the Greek and Latin Fathers ; UioSl 
leue; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the BIshopHTthe TjorS^^ 
and the Warrior-Saints of Clinstendom. Second Edition (iHflO), printed in One Volume for 
Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, amf Sta 
Etchings by the Author, SQuarocrownSvo. 288. cloth. 
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MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OE THE MADONNA, 

As represented, in the Fine Arts. Formingthe Third and concluding Series of Sticred and 
Legendary Art, By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “ Characteristics of Women,” &c. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crovrn 8vo. [/» the prei>s, 

JARDINE.-A TREATISE OE EQUIVOCATION; 

Wherein is largely discussed the question WTiether a Catholicke or any other Person before a 
Magistrate, being demanded upon his Oath whether a Preiste were in such a place, may (not- 
withstanding his iierfect knowledge to the contrary), without Perjury, and securely in con- 
science, answer No : w’ith this secret meaning reserved in his Mynde— That he was not there, 
so that any man is bounde to detect it. Edited from the Original Mannscnpt m the Bodleian 
Library, by David Jardine, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister at Law; Author of the 
Narrative of the Gunpowder Treason,” prefixed to his edition of the “ Criminal Trials.” 

[In the pi ess. 

JEFEREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Feancxs Jeefrev, lateOneof the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS : 

With the Life by Bishop Hkbbr. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Vols. II. HI. IV. V. VL VII. and VIII. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
each. 

*** In course of publication, in Ten Volumes, price Half-a-Guinea each.— Vol. I. (the last 
in order of publication) will contain Bishop Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by the 
Editor.— Vol. IX. IS in the press. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR. -READINGS FOR EYERY DAY 

in LENT : compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “The Child’s First History of Rome,” &c. Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs ; embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Bamstcr-at-Law ; Editor of the “ Fanner’s Almanack,” &;c. Svo. with Wood 
Engravings, 46 * 2 . lOs. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE WISDOM OE THE RAMBLER, ADYEN- 

TURER, and IDLER: comprising a Selection of 110 of the best Essays. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A NEW DICTIONARY OE GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By Alexander Reith Johnston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S F.G.S. ; Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Author of “ The Physical Atlas of Natural Phseno- 
mena.” In One very large Volume of 1,440 pages ; comprising nearly Fifty Thousand Names 
of Places. Svo. 3Cs. cloth ; or strongly balf-bound in russia, with flexible back, price 41s. 

KAY.-THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OE 

the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and EUROPE ; shewing the Results of the Primary Schools and 
of the Division of Lauded Property in Foreign Countnes. By Joseph Kay, Esq. M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge : Barrister-at-Law ; and late TinvelUug Bachelor of the University 
of Cambridge. 2 thick vols. post Svo. 218. cloth. 

KEMBLE.-THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND : 

a History of the English Conynonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
Mitchell Kemblis, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c, 2 vols. Svo. 288. cloth, 

kindersley;-the very joyous, pleasant, and 

REFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good 
Knight, without Fear and without Reproach, the gentle LORD DE BAYARD. Set forth in 
• English by Edward Cocrburn Kindbrsley, Esq. With Ornamental Headings, and 
Frontispiece by B. H. Wehnert. Square post Svo, 9s* 6d, cloth. 
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EIRBY& SPENCE. -AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising: an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

LAING.-OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 

TICAL STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849 : being the Second Series of 
Notes of a Traveller.” By Samoel Laino, Esq. Author of “ A Journal of a Residence m 
Norway,” “ A Tour in Sweden,” the Translation of "The Heimskiingla,” and of " Notes of 
a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, &c.” 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LATHAM.-0N DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine; comprising Diseases of the Ileait. 
By P. M. Latham, M D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physciian to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. New Edition. 3 vohs. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OE NATURAL HISTORY ; 

Or, First Principles of Zoology. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. Comprising 
the Principles ot Classification interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts 
of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natuial History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Lee. New Edition, improved ; with an account 
of a Visit to Walton Hall, and Mi. Waterton’s Method of Preserving Annuals. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OE LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON ; comprising the IM PROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore’s Sonffs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs j with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 3 vols. 
16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 2l8. 

V Also, an Edition, in 4 \ols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28.s. cloth: 
or 4s bound in morocco. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Authoress of "Letters to My Unknown Fi lends,” "Twelve Years Ago, a Tale” 

" Some Passages from Modem History,” and " Discipline.” Fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. * 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By A Lady, Authoress ot " Letters on Happiness,” "Twelve Years Ago,” " Discipline ” and 
"some Passages from Modern History.” Sd ISdition. Fcp. svo. Cs. cloth, * 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

ByJ.LniDi,SY,Hi.n.F.ll.S.L.S.&c. Profcaorof Botany in Onlvoraity WImo, I/mkIoi.. 
New Edition, with Coirections and copious Additions. 2 vols. Svo, with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s, cloth. 

LINWOOD.-ANTIIOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Flonlegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxonieusiuro Gracis ct r^tinis <Iccerptum. 
Curaute Gulielmo Lmwooc, M.A. Mdia Chrieti Alummo. 8vo. Hu. cloth, 

LORIIER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late CiiARLiis Louim ku. New Edi- * 
tion. Fcp. svo. 5s. 6d. doth. 
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LOTJDON.-TIIE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 

Being’ a Monthly Guide as to what should he avoided, as well as what should be done, in a 
Gariieu in each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite, Diiections foi Ijiying 
Out and Planting- Kitchen and Flovrei Guldens, Pleasuie Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. Mrs. Loudon. IBrao with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

lOUDON.-TnE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Lite Ratioimlly. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of “ Gardening for 
Ladies,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo, with Plate and Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION EOR YOUNG GARDENERS, j 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, i 
Mensuiation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and i 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometncal Pi ejection and Perspective ; with Examples j 
shewing their applications to Hoiticultm-e and Agricultural Purposes With a Portrait of 
Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir hy Mrs, Loudon. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF GARDENING; ! 

Comprising the Theoiy and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening : including alt the latest improvements} a Geneial History of Gardening in 
all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State: -with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the Biitish Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Biniiston. An entirely Ne-vv Edition (1850), corrected throughout and considembly improved 
by Mrs. Loudon. In <Jne latge Volume, 8vo 50s. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS : 

being the Arboretum et Fmticetum Jiritannioiim abridged containing the Hardy 'IVees 
and Shnibs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Populuily Described; 
W'lth their Pi opagation, Cultuic, and Uses in the Ails; and w'lth Engravings of nearly all 
iho Species. Adapted for the use ot Nurseiymeii, Gardeners, and Foresters. 8vo. with 
2,000 Hngravnigs on Wood, j 6'2. 10b. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture : including all the latest Improvementb, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future piogrc.ss in the British Isles. New Edition ; with upwanls of 1,100 Biigniving-s on 
Wood. In One large Volume, 8vo. j6'2. 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants winch arc now found in, orliave been introduced into. Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved hgurcs, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which lie may liiid in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which 18 useful and mlere&tiug. The Specific Chaiacters by an Eminent Botanist, the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition with Supplement, and new General Index. 
8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engiavings, 13s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCH ITKCTUllE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and approiiriate OIIlccs, Gardens, and Gaiden Scenery: each 
Dtiign accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. Svo. with more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood, £Z. 3s. cloth. 
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1?EW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain, An 
entirely New Edition (1850), collected throughout • with a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants dovni to March, 1850 , and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. 
Loudon; assisted by W. H. Baxter, Esq., and David Wooster. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT TO LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered Biitish Species, 
and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With a New General 
Index to the whole Work, including the Supplement Prepared by W. 11. Baxter, Esq.; 
assisted by D. Wooster, under the direction ot Mis. Loudon. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OE PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domehtic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm Byl). Low, Esq F R.S.E. New Edition, with Alteiations and Addi- 
tions, and an cntiiely new set o above 200 Woodcuts, svo. 2ls. cloth. 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES ; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-BuiUlings, Enclosures, Dinins, Embank- 
luenth, and otliei Ruial Works; Mineials; and 'Woods. By David Loiv, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Svo. with numerous YUood Engiaviugs, 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES 11. By Thomas Babinston Macaulay. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and 11. Svo. 32s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed to Tie EDINBURGH REVIEW. By TiioM.s Babinoton Maoaolay. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engi-aved in line by 
W, Gieatbacb, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 218. cloth ; 30s. calf extra by Hayday.— Or 
in 3 vols. svo. 36s cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

"With “ Iviy” and “ The Armada.” By Thomas Babinuton Macaulay. New Edition. 
l6mo. 48. Gd. cloth , or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco by IXayday. 

MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustiations, Oxigiiial and from the Antique, diawnou Wood by George 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 41o. 218. boards; 
or 42s. bound m morocco by Hayday. 


MACDONALD.-VILLA VEROCCHIO ; 

Or, theYOUTtl of LEONARDO DA VINCI; a Tale. By the late Diana Loulsa Mac- 
donald. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 


“ An eMTi'diiiRly «f;u*eabU« ttduine, full of ruolini; ftml uitou'ht," MWMlNni. 

In lUiH imiht iilu.isin(j; 1)1 hiMlorifUcH wr Imic .in upiiinR’ fiom Ihi* lifu of oiif wlio rain'd onl fm ImnwU* tli« 
hiBhrst i)liw iiinonu Hie f;ieul lUrtHe* nnmUot Ins mum ry nflUr UuMlity lilie V.il »nil l uen/e), 

the ni.innpvsol the iU\ , the eh.iriu'U'i's <it tliepnsit mru ufthiil iiae..iuil the .illeitlim-, «l tlu> best of thw wiiibl'ii nice, 
wluuh BO f.ii to c iiHole Ub lor out N.ul lot lieu lieluiv, ue Hketehetl with ti f.n ihiy, ,t eiorei tnesri, lunl <i ili lir.u y Hint 
fail not of CRiiyiug the u*.ulei, without u mowout'B htoji, liom the fli I to fji»' Unt i eofeiii e nl thn. lillli' Miliimo!" 

iIlUTA.S.slA,. 


MACKINTOSH .-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 

NEOUS WORKS; iiicludiug lii.>y Contributions to The EDINBURCiH REVIEW, A New 
Edition (1851), complete in Ouetoliuue; with Port) ait engraved inline by W. Greaibach, 
and Vignette. Squuro crown 8vo. 81 «. cloth ; or 30«. eaif c.\tra by Hayday. ” 
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MCCULLOCH. -A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. New Edition, (1850), corrected, 
enlarged, and improved ; with a Supplement. 8vo. 50s cloth , oi 53s. half- bound in russia. 

, %* The SupjpnEMENT to the last Edition, published m 1849, may be had separately, price 

4s. 6d. sewed. 

M‘CULL0Cn.-A DICTIONAM, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTC^RICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in tlie WORLD. By J. R. M^CutLOCii, Esq. Illusl rated with 6 large Maps. New Edition 
(1830-1851), corrected, and m part re-wntten; with a Supplement. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 63s. 

I cloth. 

M‘CULL0CH.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS- 

TICAL, Of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industiy, and Civil and Religious Institutions. ByJ. R. M‘Culi-ocii, Esq. New Edition, 
coriected, enlaiijed, and greatly impioved 2 thick vols. Svo. 42s. cloth. 

M‘CULL0Cn.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and tte FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. K. 
M'CtiLLocH, Esq. Svo. lOs- cloth. 

MAITLAND.-TFIE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS : 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
CiiARLKS Maitland. New Edition, corrected. 8vo, with uiimerous Wood Engravings, 
14s. clotli. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiat ly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
By Janb Mabclt. New Edition, enlarged and impioved. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 14s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Klenicuts ot that Science are familiarly explained. By .Tank Marcst. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. Svo. with 33 Plates, 10s. 6d cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Janb Marobt. New 
Edition revised and enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6il. cloth, 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; compielicndiiig the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture, 
By Jank Maucbt. New Edition. Fcp, Svo. with 4 Plates, 98. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Mauciot. New Ediiion, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. Svo. 58. 6d. cloth. 

woik coji'nstB of deflultory ConmsatiooR with a family of cliildfpn Bom six to ton yeftrn of nae, in which 
tUr iiuthoi* iiu'. ontliMivoured to mmj'lo mform.ition w ith .imuhemeat, and to teach the youthiwi student of geography 
that there nio olhei matters conneoted with land and water quite iib interesting as the names and siluAtions of tha 
different nartsi ol the e.iith. Two now Cunvcisatious have be<n added to this ediUoa, conUinmg tha ‘ Adventures of 
a DiopofWatei."' . PaarxcB. 

MARRYAT.-MASTEIIMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain F". Marry at, C.B. 
.Vuthor of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. with Wood Engravings, 228. 6d. cloth. 

MAlRRYAT.-THE MISSION; 

Dr, siceiies in Alrica. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marbyat, C,B. Author of 
" Mastermau Ready,” &c. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. 138. cloth. 
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MARRYAT.-THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO- By Captain F. Makryat, C.B. Auihor of “ Mastennau Ready,” &c. 2 vols. 
fcp. S\o. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. I3y Captain F Marrvat, C.B. Author of “ Masteimau Ready,” 
&c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 

Consisting Of Memoirs, SRetclies,andbnef Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Pei sons of all Age, 
and Nations, from the Earhest Period of Histoiy; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biogiaphy. By Samuel Maunder. A New and ca refull y-re vised Edition 
(1851) , corrected throughout, and brought down to the Present Tune, by the introduction of 
numerous additional Lives. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, I2a 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OE HISTORY ; 

Compnsuig a General Introductory Outline of Univeisal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Senes of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; then* Rise, Progress*, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their lespective luhabitauts, then 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 
cloth} bound in roan> 12s. 

• MAUNDER.-TIIE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

I A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; incliidinp, all Blanches ol 

Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole w niton in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of actiniiing lufoimation on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. ByS. Maundeb. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth; bound m roan, I2s. 

i MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature, in which the Zoological Chavacteiiatics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with £(. vaiicty ot interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. To which are added, a SjHabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glosbanul 
Appendix. Embellished with UOO accurate Eiigidvings on Wood, fiom Dnmingb made 
expressly foi this work. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth, 
bound m roan. 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Compiising an English Grammar; Tables of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Larin, Siianisli, Freneli, and Italian, 
translated; New and Enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pionuuniitiun; New 
Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population ami Statistics; List of Citi<‘H, Boronglis, and 
Market Towns m the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post ( HKce; Li.'.tot Foreign 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; Cumpeudious Classical Dictionary ; Scripture 
Proper Names accented, and Christian Naums of Men and Women . with Latin Maxima 
translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History; compendious Law Dictionary ; 
Abstract of Tax Acts j Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address ; 'I'ables of 
Precedency ; yynopsis of the British Pe(‘rage ; and Tables of Number, Moiu'y, Weights, and 
Mea.sures. By Samukl Maunder. 18th EtUtioii, revised throughout, and gicutly enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Gc*ology in Lcrtidon, Publishod by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury- lioyal avo. with Woodcuts aiul 9 largi* 
Plates (seven coloured), 218. cloth; and Vol. U. m Two thick Parts, with 03 Plates (tJiree 

coloured), and numerous Woodcuts, 428. cloth, or, separahdy, 21 s. each Part. Also, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; consisting of Plates of Figures engraved on SU'cl, with 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of tlm Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
Decades 1. to HI, royal 8vo. 28, Cd. each j or, royal 4to. 4s, Oil. each, sewed. 
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MERIVALE.-A HISTORY OE THE ROMANS UNDER 

THE EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 28s. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author’s Autooiographical ih-efaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey’s “The Doctor &c.” and “Commonplace 
Book;” with Portrait and Vipnette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, morocco, 2ls.'Or, 
in -t vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s cloth; moiocco, 3Gs. 

MOORE.-HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and piacticaliy considered in a few of then lelations to the Blood, By Gboro 
Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal Collegeof Physicians. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.-MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. 
Post svo, 8s. cloth. 

MOORE.-THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered m i elation to Health and Morals. By Georoe Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.-THE USE OE THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MINI). By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New 
Edition. Post Svo. 9s. cloth, 

THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a Poitrait by Geoige Richmond, engraved 
in line, and a View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium Svo. 2ls. cloth ; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 
—Or, in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Poitrait, and 19 Plates, i6‘2. 10s. cloth *, morocco, ^4. 10s. 

M00RE.-S0NGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moore, Author of “Lalla Ruokh,” “ Irish Melodies,” &lc. Fiist collected 
Edition, uiiHorm with the smaller Edition of Mr. Maciuilny’s Lajjs of Ancient Itome ; with 
Vignette by R Doylo. lOuio. 58, cloth; 123. Ctl. smooth moiocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s La^s of Ancient 
Home. Witli the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. ICmo. 58, cloth ; I2s. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday.— Or, in fcp. Svo. lOs. cloth ; bound in morocco, ISs. 6d. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illmstrated by D. Macuse, R.A. Imperial Svo. with ICl Steel Plates, ..^'3. .is. boards ; or 
jdi. 14s. <id. bound ni morocco by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed, of 
which a very few now remain), AG. Gs boards. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKII: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lat/s of Ancient Home. 
*’ With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr, Moore’s Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette 'I'ltle by D. Maclise, R.A. lOmo. 5s. cloth ; I2s. 6d. smooth morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or, in fcp. Svo. with Four Engravings trom Pamtmgsby Westall, lOs. 6d. cloth; 
boiuid ill morocco, 14s. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 Plates from Dcsignsr byCorbould, Meadows, and StephanolF, engraved under the 
superintendence of Air, Charles Heath. Royal Svo- 218. cloth; morocco, 35s; or, with India 
Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MORELL.-THB PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J. D. Morell, M.A. Author of an Historical and Critical Vteto of the Speculative Philo- 
sophp of Europe in the Nineteenth Centurp, Svo, 1 2s. cloth. 
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MOSELEY. THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OE Engi- 
neering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor o( 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 8vo. with 'Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLHSTRATIONS OE PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M. A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astionomy in King’s 
College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. withiiumerons Woodcuts, 8 b. cloth. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 

4 vola. 8V0. 48s. cloth. 

MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE. 

By the Author of “ M ary the Star of the Sea.” 2 vols. post Svo. 12s. cloth. 

MURE.-A CRITICAL HISTORY OE THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. 3 vols. 
Svo. 368. cloth. 

MURRAY. -ENCYCLOPAEDIA OE GEOGRAPHY; 

Compnsing a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce. Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.B. ! assisted by other Wi iters of eminence. Second Edition. Svo. with 82 Maps, and 
upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, j 6'3, cloth. 

NEALE.-THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OE THE JUST. , 

By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; Author of “The Closing 
Scene,” &c. With Wood Engravings, fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

NEALE.-THE CLOSING SCENE ; 

Or, Christianity and Infideli y contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persona. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, M A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; Author of “ The Eaithly Resting- 
places of the Just,” &c. New Editions of the Fimt and Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo- 12s. 
cloth } or separately, 6s. each. 

NEWMYN.-DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

GREGATIONS. By John Henry Newm.vn, Priest of the Oiatory of St Philip Neii. 
Second Edition. Svo. 12s cloth. 

OWEN JONES. -WINGED THOUGHTS: 

A Seiies of Foems. Hy Mauy Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and e.\ecuted lu Illuininated Printing byOvvun Jones. Uuifonu witli Ftoiturs 
and their Kindred Thoughts and Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial 8vo, ais. Oil. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. - FLOWERS 'AND THEIR KINDKEI) 

THOUGHTS' A Series uf StanvuH. By Makv Anne Bacon, Authoress of “Winged 
Thoughts.” Witli beautiful IllustratioiiH of flowerH, designed and printed in CoUmra by 
Owen Jones. Uniform with Fuats from the Garden and the Field, Impenul 8vo. 3 Ik. CU. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. -FRUITS FROM THE GAllDEN AND THU 

flELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, AuUmresH of “ V\Mng<‘d Thoughts.” 
With beautifid Illustrationa of I'Vuil, tlcKigued and printed fn Colours by Owen Jouch. Uni- 
form With F tumrs and their Kindred Thoughts. Imperial tivo. 31s. (Id. elegantly bound in 
calf. 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OE GRAY’S 

ELEGY. Gray’s Elkoy, wkittun in a Country Cuuucu yauo. liluniimitod, in the 
Miasal Style, by Owen Jonhs, Architect. Imperial 8v«, 3l«. (id. elegantly bound. 
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OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OE THE SERMON 

ON THE MOUNT The Sermon on the Mount. Trmted in Gold and Colours, m the 
Missal Style; with Omaniental Borders by Owen Jones, and an Illuminated Frontispiece 
by W. floxALL. Nevr Edition. Square fcp. 8ro. in nch silk covers, 2ls. j or bound in morocco 
by Hayday, 25s. 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION Of THE MAR- 

ItlAGE SERVICE. The Form of Solemnisa'i ion of Matrimony. From The Booh 
oj Common P layer . Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Square 18mo. 21s. 
elegantly bound m white calf. 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OE THE 

PREACHER. The Words of the Preacher, Son ot David, King of Jerusalem. From the Holy 
Scriptures. Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes, elegantly Illuminated, in 
the Missal Style, by Owen Jones Imperial Svo. m very massive carved covers, 42s ; or, 
handsomely bound ui calf, 31s. 6d. 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON’S 

SONG. The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s. From the Holy Scriptures. Being 
the Six Chapters of the Book ot the Song of Solomon, richly Illuminated, in the Missal Style, 
by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound m relievo leather. Imperial 16mo. 31s. 

OWEN JONES’S TRANSLATION OF D’AGINCOURT’S HIS- 

TORY OF ART, The History op Art, by its Monuments, from its Decline fn the 
Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of Seroux 
D’Aoincourt, by Owen Jones, Architect. In 3,335 Subjects, engraved on 338 Plates. 
Vol. 1, Aichitecture, 73 Plates ; Vol. H. Sculpture, 51 Plates, Vol. III. Painting, 204 Plates. 
3 vols. royal folio, j6'5. 5s. sewed. 

OWEN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the 1NVKUTEBB.ATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Suigeoiib ill 1843. By Uicuard Owen, F.ll.S. Hunterian Piofessor to the College. New 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. with very numerous Wood Engravings. [Nearly ready , 

OWEN -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, deUrcred at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College, 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY: 

Anil Hone Panlinw. A New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, and a Selection of Papers from 
the Senate-llouae and College Examiiiation Papers. Designed for the Use of Students in the 
University. By Robert Potts, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

PASCAL’S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

The C( )M PLETB WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL : With M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal con- 
sidered as a Writer and Moralist prefived to the Provincial Letters ; and the Miscetlaneows 
WritiJiffSt Thoughts on Religion , and Boidences of C/u istianitg re-arranged, with large 
Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Faugfere. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, by 
Georuk Pkarcis, Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, 25s. Gd. cloth. 

*** The Three Volumes may be had separately, asfoUowsi-— 

Vol. L-X’ASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Villemani’s Essay on Pascal pre- 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8b. Cd. 

Vol. II.-PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions, from Original MSS : from M. Faug&re’s Edition. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Vol. IIl.-PASCAL’SMISCELLANKOUS WRITINGS, Con espoudence. Detached Thoughts, 
&c, : fli'oin M. Faugiire’s Edition. Post 8vo. bs. 6d. 
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PEREIRA -A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

"VVitli Observations on the Ibetetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of tlie Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon . PERiii ra, 
M.D. F.R.S. &L.S. Authoi of “Elements of Mat<»na Medica.” 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

PESCREL. -ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By C. F. Peschel, Pnncipal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated fjom the 
German, with Notes, hy E. 'WEsr. 3 vols fcp. 8vo. with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 2ls. cloth. 
e Part l. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d cloth. 

Separately j part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Electro- 

^ Di namics). 2 vols fcp. Svo 138 6d. cloth. | 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY, comprising a Notice of the Chaiacters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution of 
Minerals* with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By 
William Phillips, F.L.S.M.G S. &c. A New Edition, conected, enlarged, and improved, 
by H. J. Hrooke, F R S. 5 and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.R S., Professor of Mineralogy in 
the University of Cambridge, Post 8vo. w itli numeious W ood F.ngi a i mgs. [In the pt ess. 

PHILLIPS.-FIGERES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALiBOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; oliwrvcd ill 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By Jon n Phillips, P.Jl.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Connnissioneis of II. M. Treasmy. Svo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s cloth. 

PORTLOCK.- REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, exannned and desciibed under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J K. Portlock, F.R.8 
Sec. Svo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

With Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that 
Country, from July 1846 to June 1818. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made 
on the spot. Post Svo. 128 cloth, 

PULMAN.-THE VADE-MECUM OP FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT • being a complete Practical Treatise on that Biancli of the Art of Angling ; with plain 
andcopious Instructions for the Manufactuie of Artificial Flies. By G P. R. Pulman, Author 
of “Tlie Book of the Akc,” Third Edition, re-wiitten and greatly enlarged ; \Mth sevorul 
Woodcuts. Fcp. bvo. Gs. cloth. 

FYCROFT.-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity: with Literary Anecdoti's. Jty the Rev. J\MKa 
l^YCBOPT, B.A. Author of “The ('ollegiau’s Guide, &c.” New Kdition. Fcp. Svo. js. <’Ioth, 

DR. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE; 

For the Use of f he Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Juuioi Medical Praetltionen,; 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical 'Piiatise on the distinginsliiiig 
Symptoms, Causes, Frcicntion, Cure, and Pulliutiou of the Disease', incident to the Human 
Flame. With the latest Discoveries in the dllToreiit deparimeiits of tlu' ileiduig AH, Muteria 
Medica, &c. 8evciiteenth Edition (1850), with considuraUle .Additions*, revisi'd and corri'cted 
hy the Author’s Sou, Dr. Hknky Rkkch, M U.C.S fko, «vo. I3.s, cloth. 

RICH. -THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

mCTIONARV AND OttliEK LF.X1C<)N; forming a (ilowiry of nil llin WnnI. rcR Mcnbns; 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Mamifactuies, luul Every-day lafeof the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousunil Objects from the Antniui*. By anthonv 
RicilJub. B.A. late of Cams College, (Cambridge. Post Bvo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 

2ls. cloth. 
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RICHARDSON -NARRATIVE OF AN OVERLAND JODRNEY 

m SEARCH of the DISCOVERY SHIPS under SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, in the YEARS 1S47, 
1848, ond 1849. Hy Sir John Richardson, M.D., F.ILS., &c., Inspector of Hospitals. Pub- 
lished by Authority of the Admiralty. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, [I/i the press. 

RIDDLE.-A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latm Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxtord. Uniform with Yonge's English Greek 
Lexicon. New Edition. Post 4to. ^2. 10s cloth. 

RIDDLE -A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

L ATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Collegesand Schools. By the Rev. J. E. Rr ddle, M.A. 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
Scoarately ^ English-Latm Dictionary, lOs. Gd. cloth. 

^ ^ The Latm-English Dictionary, 2is. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN -ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and rufht Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 48. bound. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 

Coiitainiiiff ample Doscriulions of all the fine leadiu|f vaueties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families, then- Histoiy and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers., Jun. New 
Edition, coirccted and impiovod. Fep, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

. A GRERK and ENGLISH LEXICON of tlio NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward RodimsON, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New Yorl^j 
Author ol “ Biblical Rei>earches in Palestine,** &c. A New Edition (1850), revised, and in 
great part re-written. In One large Volume, 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS. - ESSAYS SMLECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

To the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Urnby RooiiRa. 2 vols. svo. 24s. cloth. 

RONALDS.-TnE ELY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. 

niustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alkumd Ronalds. 4th Edition, corrected; with Twenty Copperplates. 8vo. I4s. cloth. 

ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, FROM 1837 TO 1849 ; 

With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A Mbbchant long resident at Tahiti. With 
Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. cloth, 

IlOWTON.-THE DEBATER ; 

Being a Senes of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic 
I lowTON, Author of “'Hie Female Poets of Great Britain.’* New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; 

Or, Botany as an Inductive Science. By Dr. M. J. Schleidbn, Extraordinary Professor of 
Botany in the University of ^ona. Translated by Edwin LANKESTittt, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Lecturer on Botany at the St. George’s School of Medicine, London, svo. with Plates and 
Woodcuts, 21s. cloth, 

SCOFFERN.-THE MANUFACTUBE OF SUGAR, 

In the Colonies and at Homo, chemically considered. By John Scoitp-rrn, M.B. Lend, late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgatc College of Medicine. Svo. with Illustrations (one 
coloured) 10s. M. cloth. 
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SEAWARD- SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OE 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Canhhoan Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in Ins Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
wntten in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane PonThR. Third Edition, with a New Nau- 
tical and Geographical Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. cloth. | 

SEWELL -AMT HERBERT. | 

By a Laoy. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. Fellow and Tntor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. j 

SEWELL. -THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. i 

By the Authoress of “ Amy Herbert,” "Gertrude,” “ Laneton Parsonage,” " Margaret Per- , 
cival,” and “The Child’s History of Rome.” Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, D.B. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxfoi d. 2 vols. fcp. 8 to. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Anthoress of " Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. Wi lliam Sewell, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxfoi d. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 9s. cloth. 1 

SEWELL. -LANETON PARSONAGE : 

A Tale for Children, on the Piactical Use of a poition of the Cliuicli Catechism. By the 
Authoress of “Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.l). Fellow und Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. IGo. cioth. 

SEWELL.-MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Authoress of “Amy Heibert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. Fellow and Tutor , 
' of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 voL. fcp. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. ' 

THE EAMILY SHAKSPEAKE ; in wMcli notlilng is Mei to tile Origmnl Text ; Imt those . 
words and expressions are oiwif/ed which cannot With prop! iety be roadidoud. Bj T Bowdler, 
Esq.F.R.S. New Edition. Svo with C6 Engiavinghou Wood, fioiudcNigus by Stun Kt', Howard, 
and other Aitists, 21s cloth; or, in s vols. Svo. without Illustrations, jL't. 14s. Od. boards. 

SHARP’S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW and COMPLETE BlllTlSU GAZETrEEB, or TOPOOBAPiUCAi- DU’/ITONABY 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. Contammg a Description of every Place, and the principal 
Objects of Note, founded upon the Ordnance Surveys, the best liocal and, other Authorities, 
and the most recent Official Doenmonts coiiiicctcd with Population, Constitneiieies, Corpo- 
rate and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Poor Laws, Education, Charitable Trushs, Railways, Tnid(‘,&c. 

By J. A. Sharp. In Tm very large Vulitmesy Svo. uniform with Johiislon’s A'<w iimeml 
Gazetteer of the World- I In the press- 

SHORT WHIST; 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player ; eontaining 
also the Laws of jPupiet, Cassmo, Ecarte, Cribbage, Backgammon, By Major A* * ** *, 
New Edition. To which are added. Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B****. Fcp. 8vo. 3s cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

ByCATHBRiNE Sinclair, Author of “The Journey of Life,” “ Modern Hodety,” “Jane 
Bouverle,” &c, 2 vols. foapsvo. 10s, cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catwerinb Sinclair, Author of “ The Busiuesa of Life,” “ Modem Society,” “ Jane 
Bouverie,” New Edition, corrected and enlai'gcd. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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SIR ROGER DE COTERLEY. 

Fiom The Spectator, With Notes and IllustrationSj by W. Henry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engiavings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frederick Tayler. Crown 
8vo. 15s. boards ; or 27s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

THE SKETCHES ; 

Three Tales. By the Authors of “Amy Herbert,” “The Old Man’s Home,” and “Hawk- 
stone.” New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 6 Plates, 8s. cloth. 

SMEE.-ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considei ably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and numerous W'oodcuts. PostSvo. 
10a. Od. cloth. 

SMITH.-TIIE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH ; 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume; with Poi trait by E. XJ. Eddis, engraved in line by W. Greatbach, and View of 
Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Squaic crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 30s. calf extra, by Hayday : 
or in 3 vols. 8vo. with Poitiait, 3Gs. cloth. 

SMITIl.-ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OE MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Jnstitnliou m the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith from the 
lute Lord Jeflrey. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 

DUAL, the Foundling Hospital, and seveial Clmi dies m London; together with others 
addres.sed to a Counti y Congi egatiou. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s Catheilial. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SMlTH.-TIIE DOCTRINE OP THE CHERUBIM : 

Being an Inquiry, Critical, Excgetical, and Practical, into the Symbolical Character and 
Design of the Cherubic Figure of Holy Scripture. By George Smith, F.A.S., &c. Post 
8vo. 3s. doth. 

SMITII.-SACRED ANNALS ; 

Or, RoaSayclfircSiS lfttitriaw«i«tojcy gijjd Religion of Mankind, from tlie Creation of tlie World to 
the Death of Isaac ; deduced from thewHttegS Of Mofecs and othor Inspired Authors, copiously 
illubtrutcd and confirmed by the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 
WoiUl. By George Smith, F.A,S. Crown 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

SMITII.-THE HEBREW PEOPLE ; 

Or, the History and Heligiou of the Israelites, from the Origin of the Nation to the Time of 
Christ t deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors ; and illustrated, 
by copious References to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 
World, ByGEOUOE Smith, F.A.S. &c. Forming the Second Volume of Sacred Amale. 
Crown Hvo. in Two Parts, 12a. cloth. 

SMITH. - THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 

CALLY CONSIDERED: or, a Succinct Accountofthe several Religious Systems which have 
obtuiaed in tins Island from the Eailiest Times to the Nornian Conquest ; including an Inves- 
tigation into the Early Progiess of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the 
Gospel into Hntnin, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the ascen- 
dancy. By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. 8vo. 7s. Cd. cloth. 

SMITH.-PERILOUS TIMES; 

Or, tlio Aggressions of Antichtistian Error on Scriptural Cliristianity, considered in reference 
to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SMITII.-THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Source.s of the Writings of St, Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antionts. By Jambs Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. 8vo. with Views, Charts, 
and Woodcuts, U.s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


SNOW.-YOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH OF 

SIR JOHN FRxANK-LIN ; A Narrative of Every-day Life intlieArctic Seas. By W. Parrer 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 lllustiations printed in Colours'. Post 8vo. I2s. doth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by lus Son, the Rev, Charles Cuthbert Southey M.A., 
Vicai of Ardleigh. With naiaerouB Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs 
by WiUlaui Westall, A.R.A, 6 vols. post 8vo. 638. cloth. 

* 4 .* Each of the Six Volumes may he had separately, price 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK-FOURTH SERIES. 

Fourth ana last Series; being ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, and comprising Collections, 
Ideas, and Studies for Literary Compositions in geueral ; Collections for a History of English 
Literature and Poetry ; Characteristic English Anecdotes, and Fragments for Esjmetla; 
Collections for The Doctor g-c. ; Personal Ohservations and Recollections, with Fragments of 
Journals, Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Gleanings; Extracts, Facts, and Opinions i elating 
to Political and Social Society; Texts for Seimons; Texts for Enforcement; andL’Envoy; 
forming a Single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-m-law, the Rev. 
J. W. Warter, B.D. Square crown 8vo 21s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK-THIRD SERIES. 

Being ANALYTICAL READINGS; and comprising with Illustrations 

and copious Extracts, of Works in English Civil Histoiy; English Ecclesiastical Histoiy; 
Anglo-Irish History; French History ; French Liteiature; Miscellaneous Foreign Civil His- 
tory; General Ecclesiastical History; Historical Meraoiis; Ecclesiastical Biography ; Mis- 
cellaneous Biography; Correspondence; Voyages and Travels; Topogiaphy; Natural His- 
tory; Divinity; Literary History ; Miscellaneous Literature , and Mibccllanios. Forming a 
Single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-ui-law, the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK- SECOND SERIES. 

Comprising SPECIAL COLLECTIONS— viz. Ecclesia-sticals, or Notes and Extraetb on Theo- 
logical Subjects (with Collections concerning Cromwell’s Age) ; Spanish and Portuguese 
literature; Middle Ages, &c. ; Notes for the History of the Religious Orders ; Onentalia, or 
Eastern and Mahommedan Collections; American Tribes, Incidental aial Mib<‘»*I[aueou4 IIIiis- 
trations; Physica, or Remarkabk* Facts in Nutuial Hihtoiy; and Curious Facts, quite Mis- 
cellaneous. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Sou-in-Law, 
the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. Square mown 8vo. 18s. cloth, 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK EIRST SERIES. 

Comprising CHOICE PASSAGES, Moral, Ueligiout., Political, PhiloHoplucal, Historical, Pouti- 
cal, and Miscellaneous; and COLLECTIONS for the Ilihtory of Munueis and Lileraluro in 
England. Fowimg a binglo Volume complete iintKclf. Edited by Mr, Southey’s Sou-m.r.rfiw, 
the Rev. J. W. Wartkr, B.D. New Edition ; with medallion Poi trait of Southey. Square 
c; own 8VO. 188. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTORfc. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

The DOCTOR &c. By the late Uobrrt Soittuky. Complete in One Volume. Edited by 
Mr. Southey’8 Sou-in-Law, the Rev. John Wood Wautku, B.D. With I’m trait, Vignette, 
Bust of the Author, and coloured Plato. New Kditiuu. Square crown 8vo, 21 , h. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKvS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick ; ,,uiiifonu with JAird Byron’s and 
Moore’s Poems. Medium 8vo. 2ls. cloth ; 42 h. bound m morocco.— Dr, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, 10s. cloth ; morocco, lO.s. 

SOUTHEY.-SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the lule Robkrt 
Southey. Medium 8vo. 30s. cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.-THE LIFE OF WESLEY; 

And Rise and Progress of Metliodism. By Robert Socthby, New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character oi John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Cuarlss 
CuTHBERT Southey, M.A. Yicar of Ardleigh. 2 vols. Svo. with 2 Portiaits, 28s. cloth. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT ; 

Compiled for the use of Mei chants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected w ith Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regulations 
aPecting the Ovvneislup, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Caigoes ; together with 
Notices of othei Matters, and all necessary Information for Manners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by Graham Willmoub, Esq. M.A. Banister-at-Law ; George 
Clem ENTS, of the Cuhtoms, Loudon; and William Tate, Authorof“TheModern Cambist.” 
svo. 288. cloth ; or, 2ys, bound 

STEPIIEN.-ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The ISdinlmrgli Review. By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., Professor 
of Modern History in the University ot Cambridge. Second Editiou. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. clotli. 

STOW. -THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOUL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By Pavid Stow, Esq. Honorary Secietary to 
the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary ; Author of “ Mor<il Training,” &c. 8th Edition, cor- 
lected and cuUirged ; with Piates and Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISII MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain, Author of ” The Mind, and other Poems.” Fcp. Svo. Gs. cloth ; bound 
111 morocco, 128. 

SYMONS.-TIIE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 

Arraugi'd chiefly for the use of Mastcis and Officers in the British Merchant Service. With 
an Appemli.x, eontaming the Navigation Act ; the Meicaiitilo Mai me Act, 1S50; the general 
Mciclwuit Scnuicii’s Act, tlu* Se.uueu’s Protection Act; the Notice of Examinations of 
Maslcrs and M.itcs, and tlu* Hculi* ot Medicines (/>rc. ID, I8r»0) and Medical Stores 
ao, ISJO) ifcwued by tho Board of Trade, By Euwaru William Symons, Chief Clerk of 
the 'riiunit's Police Court. 4th cloUi. , 

TATE.-ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; ■ 

Cimtainiiig various original and useful Formulic, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast iron Beaui.s,&e. ByTuoM%s 'I'atb, of KnellerTi-aining College, l^ickenham; 
late Mnthenmtu’ul Pi ofessor and l^ecturor on Chemistry in the National Society’s Training 
College, Battersea ; Author of ” Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy,” Svo. 
Gh. tUI. elotli. 

TAYLKR.-MARGARET; 

< )r, the Pearl. By the Uev. Ciiaulks B. Taylhr, M.A. Rector of St. I’eter’s, Chester, Author 
of ” Lady Mary, or Not of the Worhl,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Cs. cloth. 

TAYLER.-LA1)Y MARY; 

Or, Not of the Worhl. By the Rev. Charlks B. Taylkr, Rector of St. Peter’s, Cliester; 
Author of” Margaret, or th(‘ Pearl,” &'C. New Editiou ; with a Frontispiece engiaved by J. 
AnsHLoN. Fep. Hvo. Os. Gd. cloth. 

TAYLOIL-THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 

a Play. By Hen uv Taylor, Author of” The Statesman,” ” Philip Van Artcveldc,”” Edwin 
U** Fair,” &c, Fep. ttvo. Os. elytlu 

TAYLOR. -LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of ” Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &c. I’ost Svo. 10s. Od. cloth. 
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NEW WOUKS AN1> NEW EDITIONS 


THIELWALl -THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Kight Rev. the L,or0 Bihhop of St. David^s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). A New 
Edition, revised ; with Notes Vols. I. to V. 8vo. with Maps, GOs. cloth. To be completed 
in 8 volumes, price 12s. each. [yol. VI. nearly ready. 

*j»* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, jC’2. 8s. cloth, 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

to the TAKING of CORINTH, hv the ROMANS, b.c. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
ThirlwalPs History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Si'Hmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. ts. 6d. cloth. 

THOMAS’S INTEREST TABLES.-ANEW SET OF INTEREST 

TABLES, from One to Three per Cent, per Annum, calculated by Eighths per Cent. By 
WiLUiAM Tuomas. 4to. \Nearly ready. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drajvn on Wood, 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engrai ed by TTiompson and other eminent Engraveis. 
Square crown Svo. uniform with GokhmtW^s Poems illustrated by the Etching Club, 21s. 
cloth ; or, bound in morocco, by Hayday, 3Gs. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited, with Notes, PUilosoplucal, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by Anthony 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F L.S. Fcp. 8\o 7s. 6d. clotb. 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

ROOM, necessary, m Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F L.S late Professor of Matciia Medica anti Tlierapeutirs, andof 
Forensic Medicine, in University College, Loudon. Now Edition. Post Svo. lOs. Gd. cloth. 

THOMSON.-TABllS OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, TFour-and-a-JHalf, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
[ from One to Three Hundred and .si\lv-'fivo Diq.s, m a logulai piogiession ol bingU' Days; 

i with Intel est at all the above Ratos, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Yours. 

Also, numerous other Tables of Exchange's, Time, and Discountb. By John Thomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. l2mo. 8s. hound. 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or, Practical Riuliments of the Science. By Roiikut Diindas TuoMhtiN, M.D. Master in 
Surgery m the Uuiveisity of Glasgow. Fcp 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verhmn Sempiternura. By J. Taylor. Being au Epitome of Hie Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition (IS-lO), printed from the Edition of lODH, by C. WUit- 
tingliani, Chiswick. G4mo. is. Gd. bound aud clasped. 

T0MLINE.~AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE; containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptmvh; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Herts; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the old and New Testaments. By Gnottms 
Tomlinis, U.D. IMl S. New Edition- Fcp, svo. Sb. Gd, cluni, 

TOOKE.-THE IIISTOllY OF PRICES : 

With reference to the Cuu»e.s of their principal Vuriatious, from the year 1709 to the year 
1838, inclusive. Preceded by a Hketch of the History of the Corn 'IVado in the last Two Cen- 
turies. By Thomas Tookis, Esq. F.U.H. 3 voI«. bvo. ,A'3, 88. cloth. 
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TOOKE.-THE HISTORY OE PRICES, AND OF THE STATE 

of the CIKCULATION from 1839 to 1847, inclusive: with a {general Review of the Currency 
Question, anil Remarks on the Opeiatioii of the Acts 7 aiul SVict. c. 32: being a continuation 
of The History of Prtre'>,from 1793 to 1838. By T, TooKE, Rsq. F.R.S. Svo. 18s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustiated with Kssays and Notes. By William Cii^rlks Townsend, Esq, 
M.A , Q C., late Recorder of Macclesfield; Author of " Lives ot Twelve Eminent Judges of 
the Last and of the Present Century,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 308. cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

Of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Cii a rlks Townsend, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 
late Rocoider of Macclesfield; Author of “ Memoirs of the House ot Commons.” 2 vols. 
8vo 28s. cloth. 

TURNER.-T11B SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be IMiilosophically considered, in a Senes of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turnhk, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols. 
IKist svo. 318. Cd. cloth. 

DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRlTISl IIS LANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
comudernhle Additions. By John Edward Guay, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum, Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s, cloth. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO; A TALE. 

By th(‘ Authon‘«s <it ” LetU'rs to my Unknown Friends,” ** Some Passages from Modern His- 
tory,” ‘‘ Oihciplme,” :uid “ Lt'Heis on Ilappuiebs.” Fcp. Svo. Gs. 6d. cloth. 


TWINING.-ON THE PIIILdSOPHT OF PAINTING: 

A I’himretieal and Practical Treatise ; comprising ASsthctica in reference to Art— the Appli- 
cation of KuUvs to IVnuting- andCeneralObsenrations on Perspective. By H.Twinino, Esq, 
Imperial Hvo. with nuineious Plates and Wood Engravings, 2ls. cloth. 


Twrss.-TIIK LETTERS APOSTOLIC OF POPE PIUS IX. 

CoiiHidcn'd with rcfei'cnce to the Law of England and the Law of Europe. With an Appendix 
of Documents. By Travkrh D.C.L., of Doctor.s» Commons ; Fellow of University 

College, Oxfonl ; ami CommiSHary-deneral of the Diocofio of Canterbury. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

URE.-DICT10NARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &MINES; 

t'ontftining a clear Exposition of their PiinciploB and Practice. By Andrew Ua«, M.D. 
F.K.H. M.G.S. M.A.H. Loud,; M, Aead. N.L. Philad.; S. Pli. Soc. N. Germ, Ilanov. ; Muhi. 
&c. Now KtUtioUt eomieti'tl. Hvo. with 1,241 EngravingH on Wood, 50s. cloth. -Also, 

SUBPUEMKNT of RECENT IMPUtlVRMKNlU New EtUUon, Hvo, withWoodcuts, Us. cloth. 

* 

WATEllTON.-KSSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

®ffly Ornitliology. ByCaAKf.«8 Waterton, Enq,, Author of Wanderings in South 
America.” With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New 
KdltUm, 2 voI«. fcp. Hvo. Us. fid. cloth, 

V Separately— Vol. 1, (First Scri<*8), 8». j Vol. 11. (Seeoml SerioB), Gs. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS A.ND NEW EDITIONS. 


AlARIC WATTS’S POETEY AND PAINTING.-LYRICS OE 

THE HEART, and other Poems. By AtAuic A. Watts. With Vorty-one hij^hly-finished | 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this worK by the most emiuont Painters and En- 
gravers. j 

In One Volnme, square crown 8vo. price 31s. Od. boards, or 4:s. bound m morocco I 
byHayday, Proof Impressions, 63s. boards.— Plain Proofs, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only ' 
100 copies printed) ^£*2. 2s. m portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 410. (only 
50 copies printed), dSo. 5s. in portfolio. 

VEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOP JIDIA OE DOMESTIC ECONOMY; I 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with noiisokcoping: as, nie * 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting j 
them— A desciiption of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of tlieir Materials— 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S, ; ausisted hy the late Mrs, | 
Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 

WESTWOOD. -AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS, founded on the Natural Habits and compomuling ( hi* nni- 
sation of the different Faimhes. By J. O- Westwood, F L .S &c. &c. &c, 2 noIs. Svo. willi 
numerous Illustrations, .o£'2. 7a. cloth. 

WHEATLEY. -THE ROD AND LINE ; , 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Ciayliuii, &c. By i 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq Scnioi Angler. Fep, Svo. with Nine coloiucil Plates, lOs. Gd. cloilj. | 

WILBEREORCE.-A PRACTICAL VIEW OE THE PREVAIL- | 

ING RISLIGIOUa SYSTEMS of I'ROFl'-SSKD CUllISTIANS, HI the Ihslicr and Hiilille ^ 
Classes in this Countiy, contrasted with Ileal Clnibtnnuty By Wm Wiluervoucp, Usq. ' 
M.P. Now Editions. Svo. 8s boards; or fep Svo. 4s. Gd. cloth. j 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. i 

So much of the Diaiy of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the. 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the First, the Proteetoi ate, and the Restoration (lG33 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which T/h> Dhtrt; \ efei m. New 
Edition; inTwo Parts. Square fep. Svo. 8s. eacli, l»o.ndi>, or I8.s. e.icli, bound in inoiocco. 

TOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood 
Engravings, from Designs by William Haivey. Svo. 10s. cloth. 

Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition should be ordcied. 

YOUATT.~THE DOG. 

By WiLLTAM Youatt, ,i) New Edition ; with nuniorous Wood Engravings, from Dcttlgns 
by William Harvey. «\o. Gs. cloth. 

Thcabovewoika, which were prepared nndcr the HUperiiitcmlencc of the Hocioly for 
the DiiTusion of Ktiowlwlge, are now published by Alcs-srs. Longiunn and <lo., liy HSMigninent 
from Mr. Charles Knight, It i« to bo ohaerved that the edition of Mr. Yonatt’s book <»n tho 
Horse which Messrs lAingmau and Co. have purchased from Mr. Knight, is that which wa-s 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby midered in manyres|iec,tHanew work. The 
engravitigB, also, wore greatly improved. Both works am the most complete treatisca in the 
language on tho History, fcJtracture, DisrascH, amt Management of the Anirtmis of which 
they treat. 

ZUMPT’S GRAMMAR OE THU LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Translated and adapted for tlie use of ItngliMh .stmhmls, witli the AnllKir’e sanetten and 
co-oporation, by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.K., Hoeior of the High Scliooi of Ediri<r:^gii t 
wit?i copious Comctioiis and AddiUous fonumuncated to Hr. ScJinnlz, for tho ani;horiw‘il 
EngHWiTrunBlatiou, by Professor New Edition, <:oiTcct(‘d. Svo, 14 h, cloth. 
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ERRATA. 

Lino from top 

H 

8 

for “position” read “positions.” 

38 

7 

for “ are wc” read “ Ve ore.” 

71 

note 

for “ Ang.” read “ Aug.” 
for “any” read “a.” 

89 

28 

19‘2 


for “ Chap. 11.” read “ Chap. III.” 

242 

21 

for “depositary” read “depository.” 

260 

H 

for “evangelising” read “evangelizing," 
for “antient” read “ancient.” 

268 

4 

274 

1 

for “ appear” read “ appears.” 

279 

9 

for “invisihle” read “visible.” 

280 


for “ Chap. HI.” read “ Chap. IV.” 

293 

IS 

for “ notion ” read “ nation.” 

572 

27 

for “order” road “ordo.” 



